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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By RAY FIFE, President of the American Vocational Association, Columbus, Ohio 


Opportunities in Adult Education 


The average educator thinks of edu- 
cation in terms of children only. Per- 
haps his views are not so much different 
from those of the average citizen. It 
should not be a matter for surprise, 
therefore, when so-called economy pro- 
grams eliminate “‘night schools’’ as 
one of the outstanding items of “‘ex- 
travagance’’ in local school expendi- 
tures. 


It is with the many obstacles con- 
fronting adult education in mind that 
the writer emphasizes the opportunities 
in such education which will be offered 
in the next decade. The majority of 
A.V.A. News Bulletin readers will, of 
course, be interested in the vocational 
education phases of the adult education 
program. About two years ago an 
editorial appeared in one of our national 
journals of eduation which read as 
follows: ‘“The great task of America 
is not to get a living, we may take that 
for granted. The great task is so to 
establish the values of life that an art 
of living shall emerge among the 
masses."’ It is evident that we took too 
much for granted in those more pros- 
perous days. The art of living must not 
be forgotten. Neither can we overlook 
the fact that, so long as food, clothing 
and shelter are essential to mankind, 
getting a living will be important. 
It requires no unusual vision, therefore, 
to foresee the place which vocational 
education will occupy in the vast adult 
education program which must be 
projected if the problems of recon- 
struction are to be met honestly and 
squarely. 

We need look no further than the 
present emergency to perceive our 
opportunities for adult training. The 
hope of millions of industrially un- 
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employed may be a vocational training 
program which will bridge the gap 
between present idleness and future 
employment. Adequate programs of 
agricultural relief must include an 
educational training .program which 
will bring about a readjustment and a 
reorganization of the farm business. 
Home Economics training for adults 
faces problems fully as challenging. 
It has the problems of the home 
resulting from the industrial era. It has 
problems resulting from changes in 
social conditions. It has the major 
responsibility in meeting the problems 
consequent to reduced Teall income. 

Only a few examples of emergency 
training for adults can be mentioned. 
The program of free adult education 





classes being conducted in New York 
is outstanding. The writer had the 
privilege of observing phases of this 
program late in March. At that time, 
approximately one thousand teachers 
were employed and more than forty 
thousand students were enrolled. The 
potential results of this training pro- 
gram are so evident that it would seem 
desirable for vocational directors in 
other states to approach state relief 
commissions in behalf of similar co- 
Operative arrangements. 

The problem of unidentified youth 
has captured the imagination and 
attracted the active interest of the 
public mind. Vocational education may 
not have the major responsibility for 
the “‘hitch-hikers’’ but it does have a 
much more definite obligation toward 
the group of unidentified youth who 
have not taken to the road. No group 
in either urban or rural life are more in 
need of educational, recreational and 
social opportunities than the group of 
young men on farms, sixteen to twenty- 
five years of age. Part of this group have 
been employed in agriculture. Others of 
them have returned to the farm because 
of industrial unemployment. During 
the present year, one state has con- 
ducted approximately one hundred and 
seventy-five courses hee this group with 
more than three thousand, five hundred 
young men enrolled. The ‘‘live at 
home’’ programs conducted by vo- 
cational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics teachers, particularly in the 
south, combine vocational training and 
actual food and clothing relief. 

Education has emphasized, tradition- 
ally, the training necessary to fit youth 
for the new problems of adult life. In 
the next decade millions of adults in 
the nation will be facing new situations 
which are as new to them as the future 
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Vocational Training in Industry 
By F. J. CuesterRMAN, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennyslvania 
Pittsburgh 

Since arriving in Kansas City, I have 
been tremendously impressed with what 
is being done here in vocational 
training. 

We have also developed throughout 
Pennsylvania what we consider a very 
strong vocational education program. 
In Pittsburgh we have several trade 
schools for boys and girls, and we are 
particularly proud of the Clifford B. 
Connelley Trade School for Boys, which 
has one of the best plants that you will 
find anywhere. On our payroll are a 
number of the graduates of this school, 
and they are the better workmen for 
this previous training that they have 
received. 

It was mv feeling that you might be 
interested in hearing something that 
we, in industry, are doing along vo- 
cational lines, and I, therefore, choose 
as my topic tonight, Vocational Train- 
ing in Industry. | must, of necessity, 
draw on my own experience and on 
that of The Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania, with which I am 
connected. For a number of years, we 
have been following a regularly system- 
atized and fully organized method of 
vocational training. Some of it may be 
familiar to you, but I hope to furnish 
a few new thoughts which may be of 
some value. I believe that probably the 
first question that must be definitely 
answered is, ‘Why do we train men in 
industry?’’ This question can be ar- 
swered briefly by saying that the main 
purpose of training is to increase pro- 
duction, to lower costs, and to improve 
the quality of service or product. There 
is no altruism in industrial training. 
It is just good business. Of course, those 
receiving training are benefitted in 


several distinct ways, as for example 
by increased responsibility and higher 
salaries; but if business were not 
directly benefitted, the chances are that 
training would not occupy our minds 
nearly as much as it does now. 

One of the difficulties in making our 
training program more effective, was 
the fact that we were suffering from 
the apparent effort to separate it, under 
a training staff, from the job admini- 
stration, or line organization. The line 
organization—the actual producers in 
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this situation and be made to realize 
that training is, and always must be, 
their direct responsibility. This re- 
sponsibility cannot be transferred to 
any training staff organization, and 
both the line and staff organizations 
should at all times remember that the 
main purpose of the training program 
is not the setting up of courses or 
centralized schools, or even training 
foremen; it is to improve the individual 
performance of workers. 

At some periods in our training 
activities, it seemed to appear, un- 
fortunately, that the mechanics of 
training became more important than 
the employees receiving this training. 
This condition corresponds, I believe, 
to a similar condition in other industries 
whereby routines connected with oper- 
ations become so cumbersome that they 
hamper the actual operations them- 
selves. The staff organization may 
advise on the administration of certain 
training activities, but such training 


should only be applied after the line 
organization has informed the staff 
what it wants, when it wants it, where 
it wants it, who is to receive it, and 
who is to teach it. In other words, the 
staff may, for convenience or eco- 
nomical reasons, carry on certain train- 
ing activities, but only under complete 
control, in the final analysis, of the line 
organization. 

A good example of this is the cen- 
tralized school so common in recent 
years within industries. In my judg- 
ment responsibility for the successful 
operation of the centralized school 
from the standpoint of results, rests 
upon the line organization. While it is 
true in practically all cases that it is 
administered by the staff, nevertheless 
the line organization furnishes all of 
the students, provides all of the in- 
structors from their ranks, tells the 
staff what it wants taught, and finally, 
the manner in which it wants it taught. 
A centralized school in industry, there- 
fore, becomes merely a tool of every 
supervisor and, as such, is merely an 
aid to him in carrying out his in- 
structional responsibilities. A real step 
forward was taken when this funda- 
mental idea was well established in 
every supervisor's mind from foreman 
to department head. 

It has been stated that the following 
essentials cover good employment con- 
ditions: 

1. To know what we want our people 
to do, 


2. To have a source from which to 
draw prospective workers, 


3. To select those who are best 
qualified for the particular work in 
question, 

4. To train them so as to make them 
more proficient, and 

5. To pay them on a just basis. 

In other words, we have: 

1. Job analysis 

2. Sources of labor supply 

3. Selection of applicants 

4. Training 

5. Wages 

A brief analysis of the above will 
prove the value of training, as it affects 
employment conditions. For effective 
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training, we must have job analysis. 
This analysis for training prospects 
provides us with a “‘measuring stick’’ 
to be — in determining the 
sources of supply and the selection of 
applicants. 

On what can be built the foundation 
of ‘payment on a just basis’, if it is not 
a man’s progress through his training 
period? I believe that supervisory people 
throughout the organization should 
become more firmly grounded in the 
belief that any great betterment which 
may be expected in our future business 
progression, lies in bringing our forces 
to maximum production in a minimum 
period of time. I know of no better way 
to accomplish this than the full ac- 
ceptance of all instructional responsi- 
bilities by supervisors. 

In order to give you a well-rounded 
idea of vocational training as we apply 
it, I shall start with the employment 
of the workman. 

When an applicant is first employed, 
he is given what might be called an 
introduction to the Telephone business. 
This is done either by means of a short, 
one or two days’, course in a centralized 
school, or by a competent supervisor 
“on the job’’. At this time we attempt 
to give him an appreciation of his job, 
his possibilities and his Company. He 
is told about our policy of progression 
by means of qualification grades (which 
I will explain later), the Sickness 
Benefit Plan which we have in our 
Company, Stock Purchase Plan, Savings 
Plan, Insurance Plan, Safety First Aid, 
Plan of Employee Representation, Pub- 
lic Relations Policies, Working Con- 
ditions, etc. 

This sounds like a pretty heavy 
schedule, but we do not attempt to go 
into the details of these plans and 
policies. Rather we outline them briefly, 
touching the high spots, emphasizing 
the points applicable to him in his 
resent situation, explaining to him 
that any details which he may desire 
are covered in a booklet, a copy of 
which is given to him at-this time. 

Progression from this point on in 
the various crafts within the Telephone 
organization, is based upon the ability 
of the workman to master the knowl- 
edge and skill in the various grades of 
qualifications. These qualifications, or 
job analyses, were carefully worked out 
some years ago, and are being contin- 
ually revised from time to time as 
conditions and specifications change. 

At this point, I would like to enlarge 
on the subject of these qualifications I 
have just mentioned. 

A very complete job analysis was 
made of each of the various crafts in 
our business. This analysis, of course, 
containing all of the job operations 
within a particular craft, from appren- 
tice to first-class workman. After some 
years of study, these job operations 
were grouped into grades within a 


given craft, the number of such grades 
ranging from seven to twelve and pro- 
viding definite progressive steps in a 
practical learning sequence, from ap- 
prentice to first-class workman. 

Later, we established a step-by-step 
wage schedule, tied in with these 
graded qualifications—a most impor- 
tant consideration. 

Immediately a new employee is en- 
gaged, plans are made by the foreman 
for instructing him. As the immediate 
supervisor and therefore the most 
directly concerned with the progress of 
the individual employee, it is his duty 
to recognize his responsibility, ac- 
quaint the employee with the knowl- 
edge, and train him in the skill and 
performance necessary for each succes- 
sive class and grade. 

The workman, on the other hand, is 
made to recognize that his advance- 
ment must, in a large measure, be due 
to the friendly guidance of his super- 
visor. 





The line organization — 
the actual producers in 
an industry—must be 
made conscious of this 
situation and be made 
to realize that training 
is, and must be, their 
direct responsibility. 











The latter, realizing that his own 
success is involved with that of the 
workman, is obligated to take the 
initiative and, by personal instruction 
and friendly criticism, make sure that 
the employee acquires the education 
and training necessary at each stage of 
his progress. 

The supervisor must appreciate that 
he is a representative of both manage- 
ment and the emplovee, and the inter- 
preter of regulations and specifications, 
and, therefore, must charge himself 
with the responsibility for promptly 
securing and furnishing a proper answer 
to any question which may arise re- 
lating to the employee. The supervisor 
is in a position to anticipate the source 
of any dissatisfaction in the minds of 
his men, and either remedy the fault or 
call upon his superior for assistance in 
adjusting the matter. 

Our method of applying qualifications 
provides a uniform plan to assure that 
all qualifications which are believed to 
be. essential, are considered and made a 
part of the requirements in the case of 
each employee. 


— D 


In the plan, as we have set it up, 
there are introduced but three attri- 
butes—knowledge, skill and perform- 
ance. Of course, it is recognized that 
there are many other attributes which 
are necessary, such as, punctuality, 
reliability, initiative, energy, intelli- 
gence, etc. 

It is apparent, however, that certain 
of these attributes are, to a large extent, 
covered by knowledge, skill and per- 
formance; therefore, these three are 
believed to be most essential and those 
which can be determined in a practical 
manner. 

These three attributes have been 
given equal weights for all grades and 
classes of workmen, because it is held 
that they are of equal value. An em- 
ployee cannot be said to have made 
real progress, except by having attained 
a predetermined standard in each. 

When the employee is first put to 
work, his supervisor gives him the 
lowest grade qualifications in his craft, 
which we, for convenience, call Appren- 
tice ‘‘A’’ grade. He is told that before 
he will be considered for promotion, he 
must master the knowledge, skill and 
performance items of the job operations 
listed in that qualification. It then be- 
comes the dual responsibility of the 
supervisor to teach the man these job 
operations and the man’s responsibility 
to learn these job operations before 
advancement can be had. 

When these job operations have been 
mastered to the satisfaction of the 
supervisor, he is given the next set of 
job operations, which we, again for 
convenience, will call Apprentice “'B"’ 
grade. At this time, assuming that a 
minimum period of a few months has 
elapsed, the workman is given an 
increase in salary. The same thing hap- 
pens now in the Apprentice “"B"’ grade, 
and so on, until the first-classworkman 
grade has been reached, and with it the 
first-class workman's wage, this top 
level being reached by the progressive 
steps of both job operations and wage 
increases by grades, as outlined above. 

In our particular business, having as we 
do small groups of workmen scattered 
over large areas, as well as large groups 
of workmen centered in the metro- 
politan areas, we have two logical 
courses to follow in vocational train- 
ing work. 

Assuming, first, that the supervisors 
have been properly instructed in how 
to teach their workmen (I will enlarge 
later on Supervisory Training), this 
vocational training may best be done 
either ‘‘on the job’’ or in centralized 
schools. I think you will agree with me 
that both have their place in vocational 
training in industry. Of course, ‘on the 
job”’ training must, of necessity, com- 
prise by far the greater amount of 
training given. 

This is properly so, because, assuming 
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that the supervisor himself is properly 
trained in instructional methods, and 
assuming that he properly applies these 
methods, training can usually be much 
more effectively put across than in a 
centralized school, where “‘on the job”’ 
conditions can only be partly simulated, 
and where actual production is not 
involved. 

It is mighty disheartening and dis- 
couraging to an employee to teach him 
how to do a certain job operation; then, 
after he has mastered it and completed 
the building up of that particular job, 
to be told to destroy his work, so that 
some other fellow can use the material 
for instruction. In other words, we all 
like to feel that when we have com- 
pleted a job, we have really done some- 
thing constructive and lasting, and it 
seems pretty hard, after taking pains 
to complete a job in a first-class manner, 
to have some instructor tear it apart. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I realize 
that there is a need in industry for the 
centralized training school, where 
workmen can be brought in singly or in 
it to be taught some phase of the 

usiness which can be more con- 

veniently and more economically taught 
at such locations. What I am em- 
phasizing, however, is that the ideal 
training school is ‘‘on the job’’ under 
most conditions. Of course, this “‘on 
the job’’ training must be tempered 
with the knowledge of possible inter- 
ference with customer service and that, 
if production records are maintained 
in too strict a sense, it tends to penalize 
the supervisor, due to the time neces- 
sary for instructional purposes. 


All in all, our best results, except for 
special phases of instruction in the art 
of telephony, are accomplished by 
trained supervisors giving instructions 
“‘on the job’’. 

Both centralized schools and ‘‘on 
the job”’ training have a distinct place, 
and I believe a complete training pro- 
gram should carry both. So much for 
the methods used in training workmen. 
Let us now discuss the supervisor's 
training. 

About ten years ago, we discovered, 
rather to our amazement, that our 
supervisors were not as efficient as we 
thought they were. Most of the super- 
visors were the older and more ex- 
perienced men in the business, and had 
grown up about like Topsy, by virtue 
of being, in most cases, the oldest man 
in the particular group, rather than the 
best man. At that time, we instituted 
a series of supervisory training con- 
ferences, covering both the supervisory 
and managerial responsibilities of their 
jobs. We even went so far as to actually 
teach these supervisors certain things 
regarding our specifications, about 
which we discovered they had little 
knowledge. 

After about four years of this type of 
training, we began to see real results 


in our supervision. Then, at that time, 
we suddenly discovered that we were 
telling a supervisor that his three major 
responsibilities were supervisory, mana- 
gerial and instructional, and that we 
had given him no tool with which to 
aid him in carrying on his instructional 
responsibilities. 

We found that, by and large, the 
supervisors were doing a first-class 
piece of work in supervising and mana- 
ging their jobs, but a mighty poor one 
in instructing their workmen. At that 
time our centralized school was running 
at Capacity, and about the only thing 
the supervisor did was to send the 
workman into the school, and trust to 
good luck that he learned enough about 
the job in school to be able to produce. 
In other words, we let the instructors 
in the school assume all training 
responsibility. 





We found that the su- 
pervisors were doing a 
first class piece of work 
in supervising and man- 
aging their jobs, but a 
mighty poor one in in- 
structing their workmen. 











Prior to this time, much study had 
been given to the subject of teaching 
supervisors how to teach by some of 
our staff people, and a course of train- 
ing was set up to teach supervisors the 
easy and practical ways to impart 
knowledge to their workmen. This 
course we have called the Vocational 
Teachers Training Course. 

Practically every supervisor has taken 
this course and, as a result, has come to 
realize that this instructional responsi- 
bility was his, just the same as his 
managerial and supervisory responsi- 
bilities. Furthermore, it gave him a 
practical method of teaching his work- 
men “‘on the job’’. 

Roughly, this method is somewhat 
similar to the so-called ‘“‘four-step’’ 
method of instruction outlined in 
several books on foreman training, 
including those of Charles R. Allen. 

This course, which extends over a 
period of three or four weeks, brings 
the supervisor to a realization of why 
we train, our old method of training, 
his responsibility for training, the 
advantages of the various types of 
training, the job of both the learner 
and the teacher, and finally what we 
consider the best practical method of 
teaching. Most of you are quite familar 
with such a course, and I do not believe 
it is essential to go into detail in 
describing it. 


» 


After becoming acquainted with the 
thoughts back of the course and being 
sold to the value of it, the supervisors 
are brought to a point where they 
actually analyze portions of their job 
within the classroom, breaking them 
down into their component parts in 
good teaching order. Finally they 
actually teach, by the method referred 
to above, a number of lessons within 
the class. After each of the lessons, the 
whole group contributes to the dis- 
cussion of the effectiveness of the 
lesson and constructively criticize the 
technique of the teacher. 


Primarily, this vocational teachers 
training course was set up to teach the 
supervisor how to teach, but it went 
much farther than that. For one thing, 
it brought home forcibly to the super- 
visor that he did not know as much 
about his job as he thought he did. 


I might illustrate this by citing an 
experience that was encountered in the 
first course of this kind that we con- 
ducted. During the first week of the 
course, an attempt was made to give 
the class all of the necessary foundation 
as to why we needed a better teaching 
method and how to go about it. It was 
explained to them that they were to 
write at least twenty lessons in detail, 
just as they should be taught to a 
workman, using the four steps: prep- 
aration, presentation, application and 
test. 


Each of the members of the class was 
then furnished with pencil and paper. 
For about five minutes not a pencil 
moved. Finally one of the supervisors, 
in rather a shame-faced manner, asked 
if by any chance we had a specification 
on a certain subject handy. We got it 
for him and soon his pencil was going 
at ‘full tilt’’. In a minute or so, another 
man, in a whisper, asked if he could 
have a certain specification. Pretty 
soon, practically all of the specification 
qualifications regarding the operation 
of the Telephone business, were on the 
table in front of these supervisors. 


Suddenly it dawned on the instructor 
that here was a group of picked super- 
visors who actually could not sit down 
and write out the details of their job 
without referring to specifications, al- 
though they were all of the highest 
type that we could get together into 
this first class. Incidentally, it was an 
eye-opener to the supervisors them- 
selves. 

This Vocational Teachers Training 
Course developed other interesting fea- 
tures on the side. It showed us in many 
cases where the weak spots in our 
supervision were; that is, we discovered 
that the supervisor taking this Teachers 
Training Course could, in many in- 
cidents, hardly be expected to teach 
workmen under him, due to the fact 
that he himself did not know speci- 
fications. 
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Furthermore, this course gave us a 
very good line on the individual super- 
visor's ability to absorb training, and 
his possible limitations from the mana- 
gerial standpoint of the job. Thus you 
will see that this Vocational Teachers 
Training Course not only placed the 
supervisors in a better position to in- 
telligently and systematically instruct 
their workmen, but it also gave us an 
insight into the ability of the super- 
visor which we had never had before. 


Now as to the checking of results 
obtained by this method of vocational 
instruction. First of all, each foreman 
has a form of report for each employee 
under his supervision, covering the 
grade of qualifications in which each 
employee happens to be. When the 
employee has successfully passed the 
foreman’s test on knowledge, skill and 
performance on the items in his quali- 
fication grade, the foreman signs the 
form and it is then forwarded to the 
Superintendent for review. 

This provides a complete training 
record, grade by grade, of cach work- 
man and also a check as to the effective- 
ness of the training done by the super- 
visor. 

Now as to what we are doing on 
vocational training at the present time. 
To be sure, in line with other in- 
dustries, we are not employing great 
numbers of men these days. The outline 
I have given above, regarding our vo- 
cational training, is our program. 
That program is still in effect in a 
modified way. 

Back in the days of 1927, 1928 and 
1929, the program operated very ef- 
fectively and men kept on progressing 
through the grades in an orderly 
fashion. Then along came the Fall of 
1929 with its declining activity in 
operations. We were not employing 
men. Increases were almost brought to 
a standstill and we began to slow down 
our vocational training program. But 
like the old proverb: “‘Time and tide 
wait for no man’’, you cannot stop 
vocational training. It goes on just as 
long as a workman is on the job; he is 
learning something every day. 

Here was a problem of a general 
cessation as regards increases and pro- 
motions from grade to grade, that we 
had never faced before. There were no 
promotions because of lack of personnel 
movement. Why train a man for a grade 
above his present one, if there was no 
opening in that particular grade for 
that man? In other words, it did not 
seem advisable to continue teaching 
employees in grades above that in which 
they were working during this period. 
Our thoughts, therefore, were directed 
to bettering the personnel in the grades 
in which they then were. 

With this in mind, we made a survey 
of the entire group of workmen to 
discover just how close their knowledge 
of qualification grades approached their 


corresponding level of salary. You will 
remember that it has only been within 
the last six years that we have been 
following the practice outlined earlier 
in my talk. 

We were rather startled at some of 
the comparisons we found. For example, 
we found a number of employees 
getting wages which corresponded to 
a very high grade of qualifications and 
yet, on checking with the supervisor, 
we found that their knowledge of such 
qualifications was not at a corres- 
ponding level. 

Therefore. we decided to use this 
period of depression to bring up all of 
our workmen through the lower grades 
to the grade in which they now are. It 
Was quite surprising to us the number 
of employees who had just grown up 
in the organization insofar as salary 
was concerned, but who were below the 





We feel that we have 
been doing a good work 
not only in continuing 
the vocational training 
of the force, but also in 
maintaining morale 
through these distressing 
times. 











qualification grades which warranted 
such wages. 

We feel that we have been doing a 
good work in this respect, not only 
in continuing the vocational training 
of the force, but also in maintaining 
morale through these distressing times. 

To summarize then what we, in the 
Telephone industry, are doing along 
vocational lines, I would say that our 
program contains the following out- 
standing features: 

1. The insistence that the supervisor 
accept all instructional responsibility 
of his subordinates, following their 
preliminary training in trade schools or 
centralized schools. 

2. The use of centralized schools for 
special training activities. 

3. The establishment of a coordinated 
step-by-step wage schedule correspond- 
ing to the various grades, from appren- 
tice to first-class workman. 

4. The establishment of a vocational 
teachers’ training course for supervisors. 

5. The re-training of employees in 
grades with which they are not thor- 
oughly familiar. 

It is my firm belief that we have only 
scratched the surface as regards training, 
and that when the corner is turned and 
the skies again are blue, that we will 
make a fuller application of sound 
vocational principles as they have al- 
ready been established. 


» 


It is to groups and organizations such 
as the American Vocational Association 
that industry must turn for guidance in 
vocational training work. This is true 
not only of the smaller organizations 
which do not have the facilities or the 
money to do the necessary research and 
development work, but of the larger 
ones as well. 

It has been a real pleasure to me to 
have met with you here in Kansas City. 
Those of us in Pittsburgh who are in- 
terested in this vocational training 
movement—and there are scores—are 
delighted at the thought of the possi- 
bility of your holding a convention in 
our city, and I sincerely trust that your 
Executive Committee will accept our 
most cordial invitation to do so. 

I can assure you a royal and en- 
thusiastic welcome on the part of the 
men and women of the many organi- 
zations interested in vocational train- 
ing. 


Vocational Education Opportunity 


Opportunity, ‘tis said, will knock then 
come no more 

When once it stops to call and fails to 
find you in. 

Yet day by day it stands before your 
very door 

To call to you to fight, and work, and 
win! 


Nothing is static—nothing ever comes 
to rest; 

We live to work, and work and live to 
play the game. 

It’s glorious to know that you have 
done your best, 

To gain or lose, and then to win again 
is FAME. 


Weep not for jobs that go and come, 
then pass away. 

Wail not for olden days or better times, 
my man. 

I offer _ another chance for each new 

ay 

To train yourself to work and LOVE 

and live again. 


‘Tis you alone, my friend, as it will 
ever be 

Must plan to win; then slowly climbing 
rung by rung 

You reach the open gate of opportunity 

And find there FORTUNE glowing like 
the rising sun. H. A. TrEMANN 


The President’s Message 


Continued from Page 1 


problems of youth. We project national 
and state conferences to discuss needed 
readjustments in industry, agriculture 
and the home. It may be possible that 
similar changes are needed in vocational 
education in order that adequate vo- 
cational training opportunties for 
adults may become an integral part of 
the vocational program in all states. 
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Vocational Education and the 
Problems of the Present 
Emergency 


The American Vocational Association 
initiated in early April the plan of 
holding a Conference to consider the 
part which vocational education was 
playing and could play in the immediate 
emergency and the days of recon- 
struction ahead. The cooperation of 
the American Council on Education 
and of the National Education Asso- 
Ciation was invited and given with 
enthusiasm and practical assistance. 
The meetings of the Conference which 
became known as the Citizens Con- 
ference on Vocational Education and 
the Problems of Reconstruction, were 
held at the Willard Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C. May 4th and 5th, 1933. 
The purposes of the Conference were set 
forth in an outline submitted to all 
those invited to the Conference as 
follows: 

‘1. To bring the experience of the 
country together on the work already 
done through vocational education to 
meet the emergency of unemployment, 
the depressed conditions of agriculture, 
the problems of the demands for econ- 
omy upon the home, and the emer- 
gency needs of commerce and industry. 

2. To plan a program of vocational 
education to take care of the problems 
of youth who are leaving school and 
joining the ranks of the unemployed; 
of workers who have been displaced 
by technological advances and who 
must be trained for new jobs; of men 
and women who must return to the 
land either as full-time or part-time 
cultivators of the soil; of farm boys 
who must be prepared forthe new day 
and of farmers who must increase their 
skill to compete in the intensive 
struggle; of home makers who must be 
trained to conserve to the fullest 
extent the resources of the home to 
maintain the former standard of living; 
and of unemployed men and women to 
help keep up their morale. 

“The conference will be made up of 
three delegates each, from representative 
national organizations dealing with 
agriculture, commerce, labor, industry, 
education, home making and civic and 
social welfare, and of individual repre- 
sentatives as follows: State super- 
intendents of public instruction, State 
directors of vocational education, and 
fifty delegates selected at large from 
among leaders in the vocational fields 
covered by the Conference. 

“The Conference will be organized 
for the presentation of forma! papers 
and extended discussion. Each session 
of two hours will be divided approxi- 
mately into forty-five minutes for 
formal address and one hour and 
fifteen minutes for discussion. 

‘The Conference will have one com- 
mittee, namelv: The Committee on 


Program and Plan, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the vocational groups 
composing the Conference. All reso- 
lutions presented to the conference will 
be referred to this Committee. The 
Committee will formulate an emer- 
gency and long-time program for vo- 
cational education to be presented and 
discussed at the last session of the 
Conference.”’ 

To carry out these purposes there 
were four sessions of the Conferences. 
The first related to emergency problems. 
The second to the problems of readjust- 
ment which must be faced in bringing 
millions of people back into employ- 
ment. The third session looked farther 
ahead to the requirements upon vo- 
cational education in the new day and, 
finally, the fourth session was given 
over to the consideration of a program 
for the task ahead for vocational 
education. 

The Plan of the Conference was set 
forth with specific suggestions con- 
cerning the types of things to be dis- 
cussed in each of the sessions in the 
following terms: 

First Sesston— 

The subject of the first session will 
be Vocational Education and the Problems 
of Unemployment and Emergency Relief. 
Under this title will be discussed the 
work which is being done and which 
can be done as an aid in dealing with 
the problems of unemployment and 
emergency relief by agricultural, home 
making, and trade and industrial schools 
and classes. Such subjects as the 
following will be considered: 

Training for emergency jobs. 

Training in gardening for those who 
are On part-time work or who are 
on emergency jobs. 

Training for “‘The Live at Home 
Program.” 

Training of home makers who are in 
need of help to make the income 
from relief or from part-time work 
go as far as possible. 

Training in repair of clothing, house- 
hold, equipment and farm ma- 
chinery. 

Training for the wandering and un- 
adjusted boys. 

Vocational rehabilitation of handi- 
capped people. 

Training to keep up the morale of 
unemployed and partially employ- 
ed workers. 

SECOND SEssion— 

The subject of the second session will 
be Vocational Education and the Problems 
of Readjustment. Under this title the 
problems of the immediate future will 
be discussed with reference to what 
vocational education can do to help 
bring about a readjustment of the 
abnormal conditions in the various 
vocational fields. Such subjects as the 
following will be discussed: 

Training for new work of men and 


» 


women whose jobs have been 
taken away by technological 
changes displacing workers with 
machines in office and industry. 

Training in part-time classes to 
advance the knowledge and skill 
of the workers in industry, home, 
office, and on the farm in order to 
meet the new conditions. 

Training in the use of the land for 
those who are returning to the 
land from the industrial centers. 

Training for a combination of agri- 
cultural and industrial and clerical 
work. 

Training for greater efficiency in the 
home to meet the problems of re- 
adjusted income. 

Training for disabled workers and 
for those whose morale has been 
broken. 


THIRD SEssion— 


The subject of the third session will 
be Vocational Education and the Problems 
of the New Day. A farther look will be 
taken in this session into the future to 
consider what each vocational interest 
may expect from vocational education. 
Subjects such as the following will be 
discussed : 

Training which will prepare for more 
intensive Competition in commerce 
and industry. 

Training in agriculture to meet the 
need for crop diversification, farm 
reorganization and the newer prob- 
lems of management. 

Training in the educational phases of 
cooperation. 

Training in home making to make 
the home self-contained to a larger 
degree. 

Study and experimentation in the 
community planning of education 
in relation to vocations. 

Larger practical programs in in- 
dustrial arts, agriculture and home 
economics in the elementary and 
high schools, in order to keep youth 
in school. 

Training in vocations to absorb a 
larger portion of those who would 
otherwise go into employment 
before eighteen. 

Vocational guidance of youth, dis- 
placed adults, and vocationally 
handicapped people. 

Fourtu Srssion—Projecting an Emergency 
and Long-Time Program for Vocational 
Education. 


This session will be devoted to a 
consideration of what vocational edu- 
cation can do immediately, as indicated 
by the experience of the last three 
years. What problems of readjustment 
must be considered in the scope of 
vocational education as a long-time 
program. The task ahead for vo- 
cational education will be summarized. 
The report of the Committee on 
Program and Plan will be considered in 
detail by the Conference at this Session. 


Continued on Page 17 
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The Effect of Cooperation on 
Agriculture 


By R. M. Green, Kansas State College 
Department of Agricultural Economic 


Cooperative action in any industry 
effects first of all, if it is successful, a 
situation in which industry gains must 
come from industry output. It mini- 
mizes the possibility of the gair: 
part of an industry being the losses 
another part. It commits industiy a 
little closer to that old doctrine ot 
‘*He who will not work, shall not ear.’ 
Since agriculture can neither produce 
by selling a seed on the clever ide. of 
growing, nor finance itself by passing 
the hat, it stands to gain from any 
further extension of the principle of 
profit, in proportion to production oi 
volume of wealth or services furnished 
for distribution. Sharing the net : “turns 
for the services of distribution in pro- 
portion to the wealth furnished seems 
to be a sounder basis for distribution 
than mere competition to annex margins 
between price and cost. To reserve the 
direction of distribution to those mosi 
successful in annexing margins is not 
conducive to the production of all the 
wealth of which producers are capable. 

Secondly, cooperation in placing an 
added premium on production, allies 
itself with the doctrine that acquisition 
of wealth should be in proportion to 
production. It does not on the one 
hand absolutely limit acquisition, as 
some socialistic schemes propose, nor 
does it on the other hand promote ac- 
quisition by mere cleverness in ac- 
quiring. Cooperation takes a middle 
ground. It still stimulates individual 
initiative by making it possible for one 
to acquire more than another. At the 
same time it insists that as currency is 
relative to gold or some standard metal, 
so accumulation of wealth shall always 
be relative to productiveness. Cooper- 
ation in agriculture, therefore, in this 
way most effectively allies agriculture 
with good government. It is no mere 
caprice of party politics, that gov- 
ernments, sooner or later, recognize 
their deeper interests in attempts at 
cooperation in agriculture. Since in 
agriculture, neither Insull nor Kruger 
could have fooled mules, hogs, pump- 
kins or turnips like he fooled his 
fellow men, agriculture stands to gain 
in economic equality from any prin- 
ciple of acquisition of wealth in pro- 
portion to production. 


Third, cooperation in agriculture, if 
carried on to a degree to only partially 
effect the results suggested above, forces 
its farmer members to give closer 
attention to business principles, and 
requires that they exercise a closer and 
more intelligent supervision than, 
generally, have citizens of great democ- 
racies. 

\ fourth effect of cooperation will be 

divide farmers into at least two 
‘amps—those willing to go to the 
:oub!le it takes to exercise one’s rights 

i civilized way and those who think 
Civilization is just too much trouble. 
For farmers as for chu ¢1es, professors, 
lodee brothers and all, the idea of “‘a 
united whole’? is a dream. Perfect 
union is perhaps best exemplified by 
the contents of an empty hole. 

That may be where the idea of *‘a 
united whole’’ came from. In spite of 
all the talk of peace, brotherhood and 
mutual interest, there is still in the 
business of the next 10 to 20 years of 
reconstruction the necessity for struggle. 
Those who appreciate the advantage of 
efficiency and team work cannot wait 
for those who do not. 

Fourth, cooperation in agriculture 
among those who will cooperate, will 
make it increasingly important that 
improved methods of production be 
used so as to turn out a superior prod- 
uct. 

Fifth, in placing an additional prem- 
ium on production, cooperation benefits 
the non-cooperator as well as the co- 
operator and sharpens the intensive 
individual competition in agriculture 
for more returns from producing more 
product per man. Voluntary cooper- 
ation in controlling supplies is, there- 
fore, improbable. Enforced cooperation 
or cooperation for the price of a subsidy 
implies a measure of government con- 
trol ranging from that of creditor 
control to complete state socialism. 

The necessity of hired or enforced 
control in this respect is already being 
recognized in such proposals as equali- 
zation fees, premiums in acreage allot- 
ment schemes, and in the British Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1931 which 
provides, “‘Once a scheme comes into 
force, every provision is binding on all 
registered producers who do not secure 
specific exemption—No sale of the 
regulated product shall be made by any 
producer who is not either a registered 
producer or a person exempted from 
registration.” 





As long as other main industties are 
largely free of government control, and 
can, therefore, with some freedom 
regulate supplies, agricultural cooper- 
ation in the United States will be more 
interested in control of a sizable part of 
the agricultural industry as a protective 
measure than in the objective of social 
reform. A general increase in the pro- 
duction of all forms of wealth is said 
not only to increase the supplies for use 
but at the same time to furnish the 
increased means of purchase. This seems 
almost self-evident at least in the case 
of barter. However, any disproportion- 
ate increase in proluction by agri- 
culture, puts it at some disadvantage. 
Since in other industries some mzasure 
of control over production is exercised, 
there will be increased efforts in agri- 
culture to exercise some more control 
than in the past even if the possible 
extent of that control is decidedly 
limited. . 

Government itself is a cooperative 
enterprise with a certain measure of 
compulsion in it ranging from some- 
where near mutual agreement to a 
despotism. By its very nature, agri- 
cultural cooperation can by itself exer- 
cise but little compulsion. It will at 
times have to lean heavily on the arms 
of government. It will be strange, 
therefore, if agricultural cooperation 
does not continue to develop in close 
contact with political developments. 
Cooperation is likely to continue as 
much of a political problem as politics 
is a cooperative problem and the 
cooperative movement, try as hard as 
it may, has never been able to entirely 
divorce itself from political prozrams 

In the sixth place, cooperation ia 
agriculture, if carried only to the 
degree of a 25 to 30 per cent control 
of the product of an industry, will give 
local communities a larger supply of 
funds from certain local advantages in 
production which they possess. 


As an example, there are 14 couaties 
in southwestern Kansas in which about 
10 per cent of the farmers of those 
counties control 35 to 40 per cent of the 
wheat acreage. Acting individually 
these farmers do not know their im- 
portance as factors in supply. They are 
in no position to do such fantastic 
things as misguided leaders have some- 
times suggested to heterogeneous 
groups of farmers. They cannot control 
world suppliers of wheat nor world 
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price levels. They are, however, in a 
section that normally produces a large 
supply of high protein, good milling 
quality wheat. They are located in a 
milling area, such that when the south- 
western hard winter wheat crop is 
small, domestic mill demand can con- 
sume most of the production of the 
area. They are tributary to the Kansas 
City market whose supplies are affected 
to a considerable degree by the crop of 
western and central Kansas. Through a 
terminal marketing agency of their own 
these farmers could at least to some 
degree control the extent to which 
cash prices drop under the future price, 
or as the grain man says, exercise some 
control over the premium. basis for 
cash wheat. 


One local cooperative elevator in 
this area by actual record, has in 10 
years prorated back to farmer members 
in the community $83,850.98. Besides 
it is conservatively estimated that local 
buying margins on wheat have been 
lowered 3 cents a bushel at that station. 
Farmers are getting that much more in 
their price than they used to. Figuring 
this 3 cents on the bushels of wheat 
handled at the local station where the 
cooperative is located and adding this 
to the actual prorations over the 10 
year period and there is obtained the 
sum of $311,450.88. This exceeds the 
total tax on farm land and improve- 
ments in 1929 in the county where the 
elevator is located. This sum was left 
in a local community where the com- 
modity handled had been produced. A 
little larger fund was left in a local 
community where so often it is needed 
a great deal more than in large centers 
that are amply supplied with funds 
from other sources. The cooperative 
movement in agriculture is for the 
rural community and towns what in- 
dividual businesses are now finding 
cooperation is in counteracting the 
effects of large centrally controlled 
chains. Relative to the centralization 
of industry in large cities, rural com- 
munities have for a long time stood 
in the same position as individual 
business today stands with respect to 
chains and mergers. Cooperation is a 
counteracting force. 


Historically, in the United States, 
the character of agriculture, as deter- 
mined by soil, climatic, topographic, 
racial, and religious elements, has 
affected cooperation more than cooper- 
ation has yet had time to affect agri- 
culture. With all these and even more 
elements affecting cooperation in the 
United States, it is not strange that the 
more extensive results of cooperation 
must come slowly. The price of a pig 
on Tuesday buys more groceries than 
the progress of agriculture 50 years 
from now, and the avenue to a man’s 
heart is still largely through his 
stomach. 


Tentative Plan for Program 
Agricultural Section Detroit 
Convention 


The Agriculture Section Program 
Committee for the Detroit Meeting of 
the American Vocational Association 
went into action immediately after its 
appointment at Kansas City last Dec- 
ember and has been making progress 
since. They have the following tenta- 
tive proposals to make to you con- 
cerning the character of the program 
for the Detroit Meeting: 


1. No more than two major papers 
will be presented during any one-half 
day session of the program. Each 
major paper presented will be followed 
by a short formal discussion and 
finally by a directed round table study. 
An especial effort will be made to draw 
members of the audience into these 
latter discussions. 


2. A special report and exhibit con- 
cerning Agriculture Education Maga- 
zine is being planned for an early 
appearance upon the program. Your 
Committee has in mind the gaining of 
increased support for this publication 
by giving it this increased emphasis 
upon the program. 

3. The National Research Committee 
of the Agr.culture Section headed by 
Dr. H. M. Hamlin of Iowa has been 
invited to report the findings of one 
or two recent studies in a two-hour 
session on Saturday morning. 


4. The Thursday morning program 
is being planned to carry a special 
appeal to teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in both public high schools and 
in state schools. 


The Committee has planned to con- 
fine this session to a discussion of 
‘““Methods”’ and has invited Professor 
C. B. Gentry of Connecticut State 
College and Professor R. H. Woods of 
the University of Kentucky to make the 
major presentations. Professor Gentry 
has consented to discuss ‘“Teaching 
Farm Management to High School 
Groups by the Case Method’’, and 
Professor Woods will discuss ‘“Teaching 
Farm Business Reorganization to Eve- 
ning School Groups’. 


For a long time Professor Gentry has 
made excellent use of the ‘Case 
Method”’ of teaching farm management 
and during the last two years Kentucky 
has been centering their evening school 
work around ‘Business Reorgani- 
zation’’. 


5. The Friday morning program has 
been planned to give consideration to 
the problems of “‘Land Utilization’. 
It is proposed to discuss this problem 
from two angles. First, ‘‘broad national 
policies and programs’’; second, *‘prac- 
tical applications for state and local 
communities’. 


D 


6. The program for Friday afternoon 
will concern itself with the problem 
‘Financing the Business of Farming’’. 
First, a resume or review of the ‘‘Status 
Quo’’ of Farm Finances in order to 
bring out the many difficulties with 
which we are now faced will be given. 
Second, a discussion of ‘‘Methods of 
Financing and Agencies Available’’ 
will develop the practical side of this 
difficult problem. Efforts are being 
made to secure outstanding authorities 
to appear on these two programs. 


7. Any of the following members of 
the Agriculture Program Committee 
will appreciate having suggestions from 
you for the furtherance of the com- 
mittee’s plans: 

1. Dr. Sherman Dickinson, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

2. Mr. E. E. Gallup, State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, East Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 

3. Dr. A. K. Getman, Chief, Agri- 
culture Education Bureau, Albany, New 
York. 

4. Mr. L. R. Humpherys, State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

5. Dr. R. M. Stewart, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

6. Dr. John T. Wheeler, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

7. R. W. Gregory, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana; chairman. 





The recently 
organized life mem- 
bership association 
has not been heard 
from recently but you 
may be reasonably 
certain that some 
scheme is being 
“cooked” up for se- 
curing a long list of 
life members before 
the Detroit Conven- 
tion, December 6 to 9 
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Probable Future Trends in Income 
and Their Effect Upon Rural Life 
By W. E. Grimes, Kansas State College 


Civilization advances or recedes as 
real incomes advance or recede. The 
reasons for this are obvious. Those 
things which characterize civilized man 
as contrasted with the savage are the 
things which he secures with his higher 
income. They are not the result of the 
higher income so much as they are the 
cause of it. Men desire things and in- 
crease their incomes by every desirable 
and possible means until they are able 
to satisfy those wants. The savage 
desires only food and limited shelter 
and clothing. As his wants increase and 
he approaches a civilized state, he is 
forced to increase his income so that 
these newer wants may be satisfied. 
These are truisms which may make the 
solution of the problem of future in- 
comes and standards of living appear 
unduly simple. These problems are not 
simple of solution but depend upon 
those intricate and complex develop- 
ments involved in the advancement of 
people. 

Many people are perplexed by the 
difficulties of the present depression 
and are questioning whether the level 
of incomes of a few years ago will ever 
be reached again and whether the 
advance of civilization which has been 
halted by the depression will ever be 
resumed. As they look about them, 
they see people in distress and often 
lacking the barest necessities of life. 
Children and young people are being 
deprived of educational opportunities 
enjoyed by their older brothers and 
sisters only a few years ago. Heads of 
families are without employment and 
many of them without prospect of em- 
ployment within the immediate future. 
All of this distress on every hand 
naturally tends to discourage people 
and make them wonder if the zenith 
of advancement has not been reached 
and civilization is on the downgrade 
just as it declined following the fall of 
Rome. — 

Under these conditions it may be 
worth while to get a little farther away 
from the immediate problems of the 
depression and view the sweep of 
events from a point which permits a 
better and more complete perspective 
of the situation. Are the forces that 
have been driving civilization forward 
so effectively checked by the depression 
that they cannot be revived? Are the 
people of the United States on a 
permanently lower income level with 
the lower standards of living that in- 
evitably accompany such incomes? Are 
the children and young people of both 
today and the future to have the dis- 
advantage of education that is reduced 
both in quantity and quality as com- 
pared to that available to similar 
children and young people in 1928 and 


earlier years? And, of immediate and 
paramount concern to those of us who 
are trained in and devoting our lives to 
educational work, will the services of 
trained educators be less in demand as 
the years go by and will those of us who 
are in educational work find that we 
are devoting our lives to a field that is 
stagnant and our services are bargained 
for in a market that is glutted with 
available teachers? These are some of 
the problems of both the immediate and 
more remote future which have been 
causing educators to spend sleepless 
nights and worried days since the de- 
pression began. A long distance view 
of the forces that drove our economic 
life to the peaks of 1920 and of 1928 
and 1929 and then down to the depths of 
the depression in 1932 aids in fore- 
casting the probable trend of future 
economic events and the character and 
extent of the forces that will result in 
the economic and sozial conditions of 
the future. Also, knowledge of the 
experiences of people preceding, during 
and following similar economic de- 
pressions of the past indicate the course 
which coming events may follow and 
such knowledge aids in formulating 
and effectuating policies and programs 
which will be most helpful. 

To return to the beginning, civili- 
zation advances or recedes as real in- 
comes advance or recede. But what are 
real incomes? Real incomes are the 
exchange value of money incomes. In 
other words one’s real income consists 
of the quantity of goods and services 
which money incomes will buy. The 
purchasing power of money varies from 
time to time so that it is not an accurate 
measure of changes in real income. For 
example, the person who has had a 
reduction of only 10 per cent in his 
money income since 1928 now has a 
higher real income than in 1928. His 
income is less in dollars but it will 
purchase greater quantities of the 
goods and services which are his real 
income. However, the mistake should 
not be made of assuming the changes 
in money income can be ignored. They 
could be ignored if all income were 
speat on the exact day that it was 
received and never before or after its 
receipt. Much money income is spent 
before it is received and when later 
taken out of income the payments are 
in the form of interest and principal 
on debts, taxes, instalment payments, 
and so on. Over a long period of time, 
fluctuations in the value of monetary 
units such as the dollar are taken into 
account and the things which really 
count are the real incomes. 

The purpose of all this discussion of 
real incomes as contrasted to money 
incomes is to point out that even 
though the present low level of prices 
and high purchasing power of the dollar 
may continue indefinitely, it will not 
necessarily prevent the ultimate rise of 


real incomes. However, it will retard 
their rise because the commitments of 
the past, which now appear in the 
form of debts, must be taken care of and 
they constitute an excessive burden and 
a heavy impediment to adjustment so 
long as existing price levels continue 
and these debts are being paid. The 
problem of overcoming our present 
difficulties would be materially simpli- 
fied if the price levels of 1928 could be 
immediately restored. This appears 
impossible within the near future so 
the wiser policy seems to be to proceed 
on the assumption of a lower price level 
for at least a few years. 

It has been said that when one has 
a new idea which he thinks is original 
with him, he should look and see which 
one of the ancient Greeks expressed it 
best. In other words, there is com- 
paratively little that is new in the 
experiences of men. People of today 
sometimes discount the experiences of 
the past by saying that conditions 
are so different that the past means 
little to the present generation. It is 
true that some external situations 
and conditions are materially different 
from those prevailing a hundred years 
ago. However, the fundamental forces 
of our lives come from the same well 
springs of human nature and these 
human natures have changed little if 
any in a century. Men react much the 
same as they have always reacted. 
Love, respect, hatred, contempt, greed, 
generosity, integrity, vision, and other 
traits of human nature still enter into 
therelations among men, and inmuchthe 
same way as in bygone days. It is from 
these fundamental things that economic 
and social relations emerge. They are 
the fundamental causes of prosperity and 
of depressions. It must be remembered 
that economics is a social science and 
the economic conditions of any time 
are the result of the interactions and 
interrelations of the people of the time. 
Consequently, the experiences of people 
of the past under similar conditions are 
of unusual interest in this time of stress 
and difficulty. 

History has recorded two other pro- 
longed and world-wide periods of 
economic distress similar to the present 
depression. Both followed wars in- 
volving a large part of the population 
of the world. The first followed the 
period of the Napoleonic wars of which 
the War of 1812 was a part. The second 
followed the period of widespread war 
and unrest which centered around our 
own Civil War. 

In the period following 1815, prices 
declined drastically and economic dis- 
tress was acute and widespread. It was 
not until 1844 that the uptrend was 
started. The industrial revolution had 
brought many improvements in pro- 
ductive efficiency and as these were 
adopted by the highly individualistic 
industries of the tine, maladjustments 
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resulted. People were thrown out of 
work by the introduction of machines 
and suffered severely until society, 
groping its way, found new uses for 
their services. New industries were 
developed and old industries expanded 
without regard for each other and 
many were over-developed or over- 
expanded. Time was required to correct 
all of these mistakes. Eventually they 
were corrected and, following 1844, 
prosperity returned and real incomes 
advanced to levels previously unknown. 
Advantage was taken of the increased 
productive efficiency of human labor 
and less time was spent in securing the 
necessities of life and more productive 
effort was devoted to education, recre- 
ation, travel, leisure, and pleasure. These 
later things are the realm in which high- 
er standards of living find concrete ex- 
pression and higher standards of living 


were available to all civilized peoples. : 


In the period following the Civil 
War similar conditions existed. The 
transcontinental railways were built 
and the entire railway system of this 
country was over-expanded. The prairies 
of the middle west were settled and 
developed into one of the most pro- 
ductive agricultural regions of the 
world. The twine binder and other 
horse drawn farm equipment came into 
general use, resulting in an agriculture 
characterized by horse power in con- 
trast to the hand labor methods of the 
preceding times. Again, the widespread 
and planless method of introducing 
improvements resulted in over-expan- 
sion, and in widespread unemployment 
and distress. Again, mistakes had to 
be corrected and when the needed ad- 
justments were made, prosperity re- 
turned. In the years following 1896, 
the increase in productive efficiency 
made possible by these improvements, 
again reduced the effort required to 
secure the necessities of life and stan- 
dards of living advanced to newer and 
higher levels. Education became more 
general among all the people. Vo- 
cational education was inaugurated 
throughout the country, adult edu- 
cation through extension methods and 
evening schools became more common. 
Recreational facilities were introduced 
to a greater degree. Gymnasiums be- 
came a part of the equipment of every 
up-to-date high school. Parks and 
swimming pools became the pride of 
every town. Travel increased, highways 
were developed, and national parks 
became the play grounds of the nation. 
The pasture for the town cows became 
the country club with its golf course. 
The length of the working day in many 
industries was reduced from ten to 
eight hours, leaving more time for 
recreation and leisure. These were some 
of the things made possible by the 
increase in productive efficiency. Stan- 
dards of living were materially higher 
than ever before. 


The period since 1920, or in general 
terms, since the close of the World War, 
closely resembles the periods following 
these two other great post-war periods. 
Industries have been over-expanded, 
developments have been made with 
planless disregard for each other, prices 
have fallen drastically, unemployment 
and economic distress are widespread 
and the other drab characteristics of a 
great depression are present. But as an 
undercurrent to it all, just as in the 
two previous instances, is the potential 
increase in productive efficiency which 
is the result of improvements in pro- 
duction that either have come into gen- 
eral use or are available for widespread 
adoption. 

Among the improvements in pro- 
duction which have either come into 
general use in recent years or which 
seem probable of widespread adoption 
within the near future are automobiles, 
tractors, trucks, combined harvester- 
thresher, radios, television, wireless 
telephones, aeroplanes, all-weather 
roads, cooling systems for homes and 
offices, and countless others. These 
things make it possible to produce the 
things that are the necessities of life 
in less time than ever before and more 
time is available for other uses. 


The immediate problems of the de- 
pression center around debts and price 
levels. As soon as debts are reduced to 
such an extent that they are bearable 
under present price levels or price 
levels rise so that debts are less of a 
burden, the stage will be set for the 
gradual ushering in of an era of greater 
economic well being than mankind has 
ever known. At present, the world 
appears to be nearing or actually at the 
bottom of the long and precipitous 
decline which really began in 1920. 
Some people feel that the thing to do 
is to dig a hole and crawl into it. They 
advocate the return of the horse and 
buggy and other antiquated methods. 
Such people are afraid of the future. 
They fear another decline at the 
bottom of which they fear oblivion for 
modern civilization. There seems to be 
no logical grounds for such assumptions. 
Some other people are awed by the 
magnitude of the problems of read- 
justment ahead and lack the courage 
to attack them. This is moral cowardice 
and is not typical of a real red-blooded 
American. The problems ahead are 
large and difficult, but their size and 
difficulty is a challenge to American 
citizenry and particularly to that por- 
tion of the population that is engaged 
in educational work. 

The speed at which the problems of 
readjustment will be solved depends 
upon the understanding which the 
people have of these problems and of 
their solution. This understanding is 
dependent upon the effectiveness of 
our educational sygtems. If educational 
work is retarded more than is absolutely 


» 


necessary because of the financial diffi- 


culties of the time, the period of re-. 


adjustment will be prolonged. On the 
other hand and considering the problem 
from the longer time viewpoint, it 
seems inevitable that education will 
play a still larger part in the life of the 
nation in the future. This will be the 
inevitable consequence of the full use 
of opportunities for increased prod- 
uctive efficiency and the resultant re- 
leases of productive effort from securing 
the necessities of life and make this 
effort available to secure those things 
which contribute to a higher standard 
of living. This naturally means higher 
real incomes. 

The role of the educator in this re- 
adjustment process is of the utmost 
importance. On him, in large measure, 
rests the responsibility of aiding the 
people to secure the information which 
will be most useful as we merge from 
the depression and begin the slow 
difficult climb back to more pros- 
perous times and a standard of living 
which promises to be on a higher 
level than ever previously enjoyed 
by mankind. The part played by 
the educator will depend upon his 
devotion to his job, his ability to do it, 
and his vision of its ultimate possibili- 
ties. There will be no all wise Moses to 
lead us out of the present wilderness of 
the depression. Rather, we will emerge 
as a result of the collective wisdom of 
the group and this collective wisdom 
is the product of the educational system 
of the land. 


In this process of readjustment there 
will be shifts in population. The urban 
portion of the population will tend to 
increase. It is doubtful if the farm 
population will increase. rs rae. 
1931, the farm population of the Unite 
States has declined in numbers each 
year for a number of years. Some 
further decrease seems probable. Expert 
students of the population problems of 
the United States predict that if present 
trends continue the maximum popu- 
lation of the United States will be 
reached in 15 to 25 years with approxi- 
mately 145 to 150 million people. This 
tendency for the population growth to 
be checked combined with increased 
productive efficiency in agriculture will 
result in fewer people being needed to 
produce the needed farm products. 
There will probably be fewer people on 
farms as farmers but there may be more 
people living in rural communities many 
of whom will be employed in non- 
agricultural work. The partially self- 
sufficing rural homes of urban workers 
are increasing in numbers. The con- 
ditions of the depression have en- 
couraged this development. 

These developments may result in a 
somewhat different composition of the 
— of many rural communities. 

he real farmers will be interested in 
the problems of commercial farming 


Continued on Page 12 
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The Obligations of Part-Time and 
Industrial Education in Meeting 
The Changing Economic and 
Social Situations? 

By E. E. SHetpon 
The Lakeside Press, Chicago, Illinois. 


Early education, or training, is a 
habit forming period and is life, not 
preparation for life. About one-third of 
the average individual's life is spent in 
training or in school life. What may be 
expected in this period? Certainly the 
habits then formed will be carried over 
into industrial life, and if habits of 
accuracy, thinking a thing through, 
and dependability are developed and 
become a part of the individual, a 
valuable asset will have been acquired. 
Then still more important are the 
attitudes acquired during this training 
period of life, for attitudes are of vastly 
more importance than aptitudes. 

It is pretty well agreed that the 
average individual can do many things 
equally well, with proper training, if 
his attitudes are right. Present con- 
ditions require correct attitudes in 
regard to work and the right training 
in order to do the work there is to do. 

Young people must be trained to 
desire to & well whatever tasks may 
be assigned and be willing and anxious 
to do a share of the world’s work and 
not be willing to lead a parasitic life.* 
We need to evaluate our courses and 
determine just what training values 
there are in a multiplicity of subjects. 
Somewhere, somehow we may need to 
give more training in formal discipline, 
whether it be in solving a problem in 
mathematics, making a joint, setting 
a page of type, filing cards, typing a 
letter, or writing a theme, let the results 
be worthy of the worker and not be 
accepted until the required standards 
be attained. It may require more effort 
on the teacher's part but the final 
results will well repay for the time 
expended. ; 

One must earn a living in order to 
live the life the modern schools train 
the young people to desire to live. More 
leisure is putting a new responsibility 
upon the schools in training young 
people how to improve their leisure 
time, as well as to meet the inevitable 
changes that are here, or are on the 
way. Young people should lay a broad 





*Extracts from address at the A.V.A. Convention in 
Kansas City, December, 1932. 


foundation upon which to build, then 
be adaptable in being able to do the 
things there are to do. Many are help- 
less when placed in a new environment 
and have no conception of what makes 
the wheels go ‘round. 

Educational engineers, comparable 
to industrial engineers, should make 
careful studies to determine the needs 
of the students, and as the industrial 
engineers go to the research labora- 
tories for assistance, so should the edu- 
cational engineers go to industry as a 
laboratory where the product of the 
schools will eventually be tested and 
then determine how to improve the 
product to meet the changing con- 
ditions. A careful study of what the 
schools can and should do for the young 
people as well as a study of what in- 
dustry can and should do for these same 
young people should be undertaken, 
and upon that as a basis changes in 
curricula and in methods made. 





By the time the 
Convention meets in 
Detroit, December 6-9, 
it will be possible to 
distinguish life mem- 
bers from others for 
the Executive Com- 
mittee has just con- 
tracted with the L.G. 
Balfour Company of 
Attleboro,Massachu- 
setts, to furnish life 
membership pins. 
They are very attrac- 
tive. An announce- 
ment concerning them 
will go to life mem- 
bers soon. 











Should the Continuation School 

Become An Opportunity School? 

The Effects of the Depression on 

Continuation School Enrollment. 
By A. B. CaMpBELL 


Director of Adult and Continuation Edu- 
cation, Berkeley, California. 


The enrollment of the McKinley High 
School (formerly the Continuation 
High School of Berkeley, California) 
consists of three groups, namely, stu- 
dents under 18 who come under the 
compulsory attendance law, adults tak- 
ing academic and commercial courses, 
and students enrolled in trade extension 
and Americanization classes. 

The enrollment of compulsory stu- 
dents has decreased steadily since 1924- 
25. This decrease has accelerated during 
the years of the depression due to the 
scarcity of jobs open to minors, and the 
larger number of students who remain 
in the full-time schools. A further 
reason for the decrease in the enroll- 
ment of compulsory students is that 
other secondary schools are now taking 
care of more of the so-called adjustment 
problems. 

Although there has been a definite 
downward trend in the enrollment of 
students under 18, the average daily 
attendance of this group of students 
shows a large increase beginning in the 
fall of 1930. The principle reason for 
this increase in attendance was the 
change in the Continuation Education 
Act which requires a student to attend 
three hours daily if not employed. 
Coordinators and our attendance officer 
have also stressed attendance. This has 
made an actual increase in average daily 
attendance notwithstanding the de- 
decrease in enrollment. An increase in 
curricula offering for both boys and 
girls has tended to increase interest in 
school, thereby causing an increase in 
daily attendance beyond the require- 
ments of the law. During the fall 
semester of 1932, 25% of those students 
who were working under work per- 
mits attended from 2 to 4 hours daily, 
whereas they were required to attend 
but four hours per week. 

The following percentage figures are 
y mene indicative of the effects of the 

epression upon the employment of 
minors. During the school year 1930-31 
69% of the enrolled students under 18 
had work permits. In 1931-32 44% of 
those enrolled were employed. Up to 
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the middle of November 1932, only 
26% of the part-time students under 18 
had secured permits. 

It is evident from the enrollment 
figures of the students under 18 that at 
first there has been a tendency for the 
average daily attendance to decrease 
with the decrease in enrollment, but 
since the enactment of the Continuation 
Education Act, which was passed 
during the early part of the depression, 
an inverse relationshop has maintained. 
That is, as enrollment decreases A.D.A. 
increases. 

The increase of the total adult en- 
rollment in 1930-31 over 1929-30 was 
approximately 25%. The following 
year the increase was 30%. 

The commercial curriculum at the 
McKinley High School has been greatly 
enlarged during the past two years to 
meet the needs of the enlarged enroll- 
ment and now affords opportunity for 
many adults who are unable to obtain 
work to secure training which will 
bring them up to an employment level 
in the commercial field. Inasmuch as 
our industrial and commercial world 
demands high school diplomas of 
prospective employees, many adults 
who are out of work are now in at- 
tendance at this school in order to obtain 
high school diplomas. Although a con- 
tinuation school should not specialize 
in the academic type of work, it should 
provide a sufficient amount of academic 
work to enable adults who are unad- 
justed to obtain high school diplomas. 
In this sense, as well as in other con- 
nections already mentioned, the con- 
tinuation school should become a real 
opportunity school. 

The results of a questionnaire, filled 
out by the academic and commercial 
students at McKinley High School, 
indicate that 70% of this group of 
students were in attendance so as to 
obtain training for future employment, 
14% wanted to obtain high school 
diplomas, and the remaining 16% in- 
cluded those students of foreign descent 
who were in attendance in order to 
take Americanization courses, and also 
those students who wished to develop 
or maintain certain skills which they 
had previously acquired. The results of 
this questionnaire also show that 70% 
of the students of this commercial and 
academic group were women. Eleven 
per cent of the women were married. 
Only 1% of the students who were 
married were men. This tends to 
indicate that a good many married 
women are seeking training which will 
enable them to obtain employment and 
thus help in the maintenance of their 
families. The age range of this group 
of 254 students under consideration was 
16 years to 59 years. As to the period of 
previous employment of these students, 
the data indicates that the range was 
from 1 to 18 years. The median was two 
and one-half years. Of the 146, who 





have been employed, 15% have been 
promised reemployment by their former 
employers when conditions improve. 


The questionnaire shows further that 
of the group of 146 students who have 
worked, only 30% were specially trained 
for the kind of work they had been 
doing. This was the case notwith- 
ema the fact that 50% of the 
students who had been employed said 
they were really trained for some 
definite kind of work. This would seem 
to indicate that many people take 
positions which are not in line with 
their previous training. The types of 
work for which this group of 146 
students was trained in the order of 
frequency were as follows: secretarial, 
clerical, teaching, industrial, and mer- 
chandising. 


As to the previous training of the 
group of 254 under consideration, the 
questionnaire indicates the following: 
17% have bachelors degrees, 13% have 
had from one to four years of college 
(median one year), 51% are high school 
graduates, 19% have had from 1 to 4 
years of high school (median one and 
one-half years). In other words, 81% 
of these students who are taking 
academic and commercial courses are at 
least high school graduates. 


The foregoing discussion as to en- 
rollment, attendance, unemployment, 
and courses offered seems to indicate 
that a continuation school should be- 
come a real opportunity type of school. 
The decrease in enrollment of students 
under 18 is a definite challenge, but if 
opportunity is provided for those adults 
who are temporarily unemployed or 
unadjusted socially or economically, 
the needs which society demands will 
be met. No doubt a good many young 
people under eighteen years of age will 
be employed in domestic, newspaper, 
messenger, and industrial types of 
occupations for sometime to come. Al- 
though young people of age ranging 
from 16 to 18 are not able to compete 
with the high school graduate or 
college trained person for certain types 
of employment, they do not have 
serious competition for the positions in 
which maturity and long periodsof train- 
ing are not vitally necessary factors. 
The continuation school, therefore, 
should be maintained and be ever on 
the alert to meet the needs of the com- 
munity—both the needs of young 
people of high school age and of adults. 
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Probable Future Trends in Income 
and Their Effect Upon Rural I ife 


Continued from Page 10 


just as they are at present. The urban 
workers who are rural dwellers will be 
interested in those things which con- 
tribute to an effective knowledge of 
the production and utilization of the 
products of their small suburban tracts. 
These products will be produced prim- 
arily doe home consumption. The in- 
fluence of this later development will be 
greatest in those rural districts in close 
proximity to urban centers or to regions 
either now having or which in the 
future may develop non-agricultural 
industries. 

The work of the vocational teacher of 
agriculture will be influenced by these 
developments. There will be relatively 
fewer ene with whom farming is a 
real business. On the other hand there 
will be an increasing number of people 
who will have the interest in agri- 
culture of the suburban dweller. The 
program of work in the vocational 
agriculture departments will need shifts 
in emphasis to provide the training 
needed to meet the problems of these 
new conditions. 


As the depression recedes into the 
past, real incomes of the people of the 
United States will increase. With these 
larger real incomes, higher standards 
of living will prevail than have ever 
been enjoyed at any previous time. 
These higher standards will find ex- 
pression in increased use of education, 
recreation, pleasure, leisure, and play. 
Education will play a large part in this 
higher standard of living. The time that 
will elapse before these things come to 
pass will depend upon how quickly and 
wisely men take the steps needed to 
remedy the difficulties under which 
they are now suffering. Also the time 
will be influenced by the extent to 
which educational work is retarded 
during the present emergency. 

As these standards of living rise, 
rural standards will follow along, 
perhaps lagging somewhat as usual. 
The farm population will probably 
decline in both relative and absolute 
numbers in the United States since 
fewer people will be needed to produce 
the necessities of life. The demarcation 
between farm and city will tend to 
become less marked due to develop- 
ment of suburban homes for urban 
workers. 








Make your hotel reservation for the 
Detroit Convention early. Hotel Statler zs 
Headquarters Hotel. 
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Visiting the Homes of 
Pennsylvania’s Continuation 
School Pupils 


By Caro.uine M. Reepy 
Principal of Reading Continuatior School, 
Reading, Pa. 


Is it necessary for teachers of Con- 
tinuation School pupils to visit the 
homes of those pupils with whose 
guidance, whether it be social, moral, 
vocational or educational, they are 
entrusted? As principal of a school 
which has dealt with thousands of 
these pupils from 1916 to 1933, I would 
pease ae answer ‘“‘yes’’ to this 
question. My reasons for this positive 
answer are given below. 


In general, a single coordinator, can 
and does bring back facts to the class 
room teacher but in most instances, 
she cannot adequately transmit im- 
portant impressions. Of course the 
personality, ability, and efficiency of 
the coordinator determines to what 
extent this statement is true. Never- 
theless my experience with single 
coordinators leads me to believe the 
statement to be well founded. The plan 
of having a single coordinator does save 
time and money but does it give the 
teacher who deals with the children, 
the point of view and experiences she 
needs? I doubt it. 


During American Education Week— 
November 9-13, 1931—the Parents’ 
Magazine offered free of charge printed 
invitations to give to pupils requesting 
the parents to visit their child’s school. 
As an experiment, I gave out six hun- 
dred of these invitations, without 
comment, and not one parent came to 
visit our school. This convinced me of 
the necessity of taking to the parents, 
information regarding the attempts 
of our Continuation School teachers, 
to train and guide their sons and 
daughters. 

Many teachers,—cultured, refined, 
educated, and some with a personal 
background of splendid worthwhile 
parenthood to whom: their child's 
welfare came first,—need some severe 
jolts to make them see clearly and 
sympathetically that many of our 
Continuation boys and girls are the 
pitiful victims of social and economic 
conditions over which they have no 
control. Only ‘‘seeing’’ seems to make 
some teachers ‘‘believing’’. 

In every recent spoken or written 
contribution to the history and admini- 
stration of Continuation Schools the 
vital necessity of home visiting has 
been clearly stressed. Mr. Lloyd Stayer, 
former state supervisor of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Continuation Schools, in an 
address at Eaglesmere said: 

‘‘We must consider that the Con- 
tinuation School is primarily a social 
institution, that education is a social 
process, that education is a process of 


living and not a preparation for future 
living. For that reason the Continuation 
school must represent present life—life 
as real and vital to the child as that 
which he carries on in the factory, the 
store, the home, or in the neighbor- 
hood. For that reason, we Continuation 
teachers must necessarily visit these 
homes and other institutions from which 
our pupils come and where they work. 
The teacher that does not do this, has not 
gained the inspiration, the association or 
the necessary background which enables her 
to prepare the type lesson which will appeal 
to these children, or that will aid her in 
this process of socialization. 

Because of the reduced enrollment 
in our Continuation Schools due to 
the unemployment situation, our 
teachers have never had a_ better 
opportunity to make a study of home 
conditions as they exist. We teachers 
should grasp this opportunity to de- 
velop real functioning units of in- 
struction to present to our pupils.”’ 


The depression has considerably re- 
duced the enrollment of Continuation 
Schools during the past three years. If 
local superintendents lend their ap- 
proval this is the most opportune time 
to efficiently inaugurate and carry out 
a plan for home visiting. I did this 
during the school season 1932-1933. 
Each teacher was assigned a definite 
home room group of pupils, whose 
homes she was expected to visit. 
Definite time allowance, which did 
not seriously interfere with our regular 
teaching program was allowed for 
Home Visiting. A card containing a 
list of items to observe and score was 
also provided. 

The quality of work done by various 
teachers during the experimental year 
of Home Visiting enables the director 
to determine which ones are naturally 
endowed with ability for the important 
function of coordination. The written 
opinions of these visits vary from ‘“‘most 
useful’’ to ‘“‘absolutely useless."’ It is 
really amazing to note how much some 
home visitors observe in a fifteen 
minute visit and how little others 
seem even to sense. The card system 
works admirably and all records of 
visits made are kept on file so that if 
we get brothers and sisters from the 
same family, the cumulative infor- 
mation will not be wasted. On the rear 
of each card is fastened reports from the 
Social Service Exchange. These reports 
show which welfare agencies have to 
date rendered medical or financial aid 
to the families of our pupils. They also 
show the reasons aid was refused to 
some applicants. 

The grouping experiences of those 
teachers unused to social service, has 
broadened them in such a way that 
more teaching of individuals was done 
and less teaching of subjects. Sym- 
pathetic treatment of discipline cases 
was also a natural result. 


Unfortunately among-all of us there 
is sometimes a vicious tendency to 
gossip about ‘“‘cases’’ rather than to 
bend all energies toward some manner 
of solving a social problem or amelio- 
rating its effect upon our pupils. Some 
‘‘cases’’ are bad, we know it, but much 
talk about them makes them a great 
deal worse. Sometimes at the outset 
of Home Visiting, disagreements will 
arise between teacher and principal as 
to how much publicity and discussion 
should be given to any information 
derived from ‘‘Home Visiting.’’ Dif- 
ferent family members have often given 
conflicting stories to teachers and to 
the principal. A teacher who dislikes 
home visiting will be able to prove it 
to be useless. A great deal of tact and 
patience is required to secure the broad- 
minded point of view that the teacher 
is making the ‘Home Visit’’ in order 
to be of more real and vital help to the 
child entrusted to her training. 

After one year’s experience of Home 
Visiting certain splendid, experienced 
teachers wrote their honest reactions. 
They were decidedly valuable because 
of the varied points of view expressed. 

Teacher No. 1 after 236 visits: 

In our school there are many chil- 
dren who through undesirable person- 
ality traits or because of unfavorable 
conditions in their home and school 
life are failing to gather the full 
benefit of their Continuation School 
experiences. Because this was so ob- 
vious, the principal asked each teacher 
to visit every child in his or her own 
home. 

In these visits the teacher has in 
mind:—the school, the home, the 
community, and the child. 

Through the visit the teacher tries 
to develop in the child a realization of 
the school’s interest in him, its con- 
cern for his welfare, its desire to help 
him with his particular difficulties. 

The visitor often learns that home 
conditions, parental attitudes and un- 
wise discipline are frequently the causes 
of difficulties with the child. 

The visiting teacher must use:— 
Tact, sympathy, and poise. 

On our visits we learn that the child 
left school to get: Money, Freedom, 
Excitement. He found:—Poor wages, 
blind alley jobs, irregular employment. 

Visiting requires unrestricted time; 
access to social welfare records, and 
cooperation with all community social 
agencies. 

I believe our visits have greatly 
helped our problems of discipline, 
developed more wholesome habits in 
many of our problem children and 
enlisted the aid of community health 
and welfare organizations in helping 
the child. It is for ‘“The Child that the 
School Exists’. 

Teacher No. 2 after 46 visits: 

After having made forty-six visits 
to the homes of pupils in my Home 
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Room groups, I feel that the experience 
was worth while. 


In the first place, it gave me a keener 
insight into the actual conditions under 
which some of our children live. Since 
our school is composed of working 
boys and girls, it is to be expected that 
most of them come from poor families, 
yet, I never before realized just how 
poor the majority of them really are. 
In most cases I came away from these 
poor homes feeling terribly depressed 
because I could do nothing to improve 
their condition. In many of the foreign 
families, parents seemed to feel that a 
visit from a teacher would surely be 
followed by some kind of relief for 
them. 

As to the general attitude of the 
parents in the homes visited, I must say 
that everywhere I was graciously re- 
ceived; in no instance did they seem to 
resent a visit from a teacher. 

Visits to the homes of our pupils 
certainly ought to have one effect upon 
us as teachers, if no other, and that is 
a more sympathetic understanding of 
the children in the classroom, for, 
considering the poor nourishment many 
of them receive, the miserable clothes 
some of them wear and the wretched 


environment in which most of them 
live, it is to be wondered at that they 
do as well as they do in their class work 
and that our school discipline problems 
are not far more serious than they are. 
Teacher No. 3 after 40 visits. 


Wheneve: there seems to be a specific 
need, such as illness, extreme poverty, 
maladjustment, serious discipline prob- 
lems, etc; home visiting is in my 
opinion, of inestimable value. For the 
rank and file of Continuation School 
pupils, however, with their one-day 
school interest out of the week, the 
value of such visits seems doubtful. 

If the object of the home visit is 
merely to satisfy curiosity concerning 
marital difficulties, neighborhood gos- 
sip, etc; then the object is undoubtedly 
accomplished. In the forty or more 
visits that I made I accumulated an 
unsavory collection of sordid details of 
family life, little of which was of any 
practical help in dealing with the 
pupils themselves. That many of them 
had poor background, I knew before 
I went; that very many of them needed 
substantial assistance was too true, 
but the help that I was able to proffer 
in the face of the loss of homes, jobs, 
etc. was pitiably inadequate, partic- 


> 


ularly since my pupils would become 
sixteen years of age and automatically 
leave the school within a few weeks of 
the visit. Most of our help is naturall 
iven to the “‘dailies’’ where the a. 
rom the school’s viewpoint, is greatest, 
and where, therefore, home visiting 
seems valuable. But the the ‘‘regulars’’, 
(and all of my visits were to the 
regulars) the results did not seem 
proportionate to the amount of time 
and energy expended. 


An even greater handicap in home 
visiting as done by me is that I am not 
a trained social service worker, al- 
though I have done enough volunteer 
social service work to realize how im- 
portant such training is. In my visiting 
I was totally incapable of determining 
that the case as presented to me was 
reliable, nor was any check-up made. 
In some cases where two members of 
the same family were visited by dif- 
ferent teachers, very conflicting stories 
were told. 

My idea of home visiting has not 
changed since my experience in making 
these visits. I still think, as I thought 
then, that Continuation School pupils 
need a trained coordinator, not fifteen 
different, untrained visitors. 








The Trunk Line Railroads of the United States have 
granted special rate of one and one-half fare for the Con- 
vention at Detroit, December 6-9. This fare is available on 
the certificate identification plan. It will be necessary to 
secure an identification certificate before you purchase your 
ticket and present same to railroad issuing ticket. The cer- 
tificates may be obtained from your State Director of Vo- 
cational Education or from the officers of your State Voca- 
tional Association. A supply will be furnished them several 
wecks previous to the Convention. This will make it pos- 
sible to go to Detroit by one route and return by some other. 
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A Changing Emphasis in Home 
Economics in the Day School 
Program 
By Giapvys WyckorF 


Assistant State Supervisor, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 


ee Bye is shifting from the teach- 
ing of a given body of home economics 
subjects to the adaptation of parts of the 
great mass of material available to the 
needs of the high school girl. The chief 
devices being used by Missouri teachers 
of vocational home economics to ac- 
complish this change are: 

1. The setting up of objectives in the 
home economics class by pupils under 
the leadership of the teacher to include 
both class methods and home practice 
projects. 

2. The supervised home project pro- 
gram. 

Both of these devices give the teacher 
a close contact and insight into pupils 
lives and needs. 

Objectives are set up in class which 
will require both class room and home 
work, because: 

1. Some phases of practically every 
unit can be carried on to much better 
advantage at home than at school and 
the two need to be closely correlated. 

2. There is not time at school to 
acquire all the skills, attitudes and 
information desired. 

3. There is need for provision for 
individual differences. 

a. Some pupils may want to go 
farther than it is possible for the class 
to go and they can do this through a 
home project. ; 

b. Some pupils may need to carry 
a home project which will help them 
to keep pace with the class. 
Teachers in the state are sending jn 

reports of success with this method of 
setting up objectives. When high school 
girls have set goals for themselves in 
the way of actual accomplishments 
they do not stop with the class period. 
This device helps teachers to see the 
interests and problems of the girls and 
not just those expressed during the 
home economics class hour. 

One of the most interesting lessons 
I have ever observed was a summary 
lesson on food preservation. The lesson 
came at the close of the second month 
of school, at the end of the time the 
girls had set aside for home projects in 
food preservation. The girls had at 


hand for checking, the objectives they 
had set up as a class during the work 
at school on food preservation, in- 
dividual objectives for home projects 
and samples of their finished products. 
The girls in the class asked that Faye 
(whom they thought had done the 
most with her project) report first. She 
explained to the class how she had 
reached her objectives and met the 
question of teacher and other students 


in a confident manner. When the class - 


period had ended each girl had made 
some kind of report, and had checked 
herself on the total list of objectives. 





Can pupils set up -objectives that 
will include class methods and home 
practice? Miss Gladys Wyckoff tells 
how this has been done in Missouri 
and gives some of the results in a 
clothing and a canning problem. 











Many of the girls still had some 
problem but they were facing the 
situation quite frankly so far as their 
own accomplishments were concerned, 
evaluating results and making plans 
for the Aion The whole class had 
considered the unit unfinished until the 
projects were finished. These projects 
were an integral part of the work in 
food preservation. The girls’ list of 
objectives follow. The numbers show 
the original arrangement of objectives 
before the girls divided them into those 
to be accomplished at home and those 
to be accomplished at school. 
The Objectives Accomplished at School 

1. Know things that determine what 
we shall can. 

2. Know why foods spoil. 


3. Know different methods of canning 
with advantages and disadvantages of 
each—open kettle and water, both at 
school. 

5. Know kinds of harmful and harm- 
less preservations and their uses. 

6. Be able to decide the best method 
to use with a particular product. 

7. Be able to decide whether one 
should can at home or buy factory 
canned foods. 

10. Develop ability to judge canned 
products according to good standards. 


The Objectives Accomplished at Home. 


4. Know different methods of food 
preservation such as drying, storing, 
salting, smoking, pickling, burying 
and how to do each. 

8. Know how to store canned foods. 

9. Gain some speed in canning and 
preserving. 

11. Be able to better organize work 
so as to make less work. 

6. Be able to decide the best method 
to use for a particular product. 

12. Be able to make good jelly. 

The objectives which are set up need 
to be adjusted to individual needs. This 
is less easily done in class work than 
in home practice work. Miss Opal 
John, teacher of Vocational Home 
Economics at Liberty, Missouri, has 
just finished ja unit which illustrates the 
adaptation of objectives to individual 
needs in the class room. The unit was 
the making of laboratory aprons by 
first year = The girls set up ob- 
jectives and each girl chose those which 
she felt best suited to her ability. The 
following table will give some idea of 
the choice of objectives: 


The Following Shows the Groupings and Their Special Objectives 








Group Ong | Group Two | Group Turee | Group Four Group Five 
(slip-on apron)\(slip-on with*back\(slip-on with front\(variety of styles)| (tailored smock) 
closing) closing) 
Onily 1. Toallow for | 1. Tocorrectly | 1. To under- | 1. To construct 
minimum fullness for sew on stand per- the pattern 
objectives closing buttons forations 
2. Tocorrectly | 2. Toconstruct | 2. To be able | 2. To make 
sew on snaps | collar pattern | to alter tailored 
pattern seams 
3. To make 3. To correctly | 3. To correctly 
and put on make button- | set in sleeves 
collar holes 
4. To make 4. To makes 
buttonholes bound 
buttonhole 
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Meeting Present Homemaking 
Needs through Training the 
Consumer 
By Jessiz V. Corzs, University of Missouri 


Four questions or points need to be 
considered in setting up a program for 
— present day homemaking needs 
through training consumers: (1) who 
shall be trained?; (2) where shall this 
training be given?; (3) what type of 
training is practicable?; (4) what difh- 
culties are encountered in such a 
program? 

he first question, ‘Who shall be 
trained?’’, is quickly answered. Every- 
one is a consumer, that is, consumes or 
uses up goods, and therefore, should be 
interested in these problems and should 
be trained to meet them. Our responsi- 
bilities as consumers increase with the 
increase in other responsibilities. The 
person with a family usually has greater 
responsibilities as a consumer than the 
unmarried or single individual. Never- 
theless, we must not overlook the fact 
that boys and girls of grade and high 
school age are consumers now and as 
such certain responsibilities rest on 
them and will increase as times goes on. 
They should be prepared to meet them. 

The fact that we are discussing the 
problem of meeting homemaking needs 
does not limit the program of training 
to the wife or mother or to the house- 
keeper. Homemaking is not confined 
to housekeeping and is not limited to 
the feminine members of the family. 
All of us are homemakers or potential 
homemakers whether we pursue it as a 
vocation or as an avocation. The High 
School boys and girls, the adult men 
as well as the adult women are con- 
sumers and hence should ‘not be ex- 
cluded from our program of training. 

The question of where training shall 
be given does not offer particular 
difficulty to us at this time. We already 
have grade and high school classes in 
home economics; we have college and 
university courses in which these prob- 
lems may be developed. We have the 
vocational work with adult home 
makers. We have the agricultural ex- 
tension work for rural women. We 
have part-time and night schools for 
those who must work. 

The chief criticism of the present 
arrangement is that it is limited too 
strictly to the girls, the wives and 
mothers. Not enough encouragement 
is given to the boys and to the husbands 
and fathers to take a part in the work. 

The question which all of us, whether 
class room teachers, heads of home 
economics departments, supervisors, 
teacher trainers or state supervisors, 
need to ask ourselves is whether or not 
we are making the most of the oppor- 
tunities which exist in the present set 
up to promote training of consumers. 
Think through your course, plan your 
curriculum and see if you are doing the 


most you can to meet these proble ns. 
It is a real challenge to those of us who 
have responsibilities to foster or direct 
such training. 

The problem as to the type of training 
which is practicable is more difficult to 
answer than the other questions which 
have been raised. Perhaps one of the 
reasons we have not progressed farther 
in training consumers is because we 
have not known just how to approach 
the problem. 

All of us recognize the kind of train- 
ing which would be easy to give and 
which in most cases would be met with 
approval. This kind of training would 
tell us as consumers exactly what to 
do, what to consume and how to get 
what we want. We would be given 
rules of action to follow and our 
problems as consumers would be solved. 
Such training would tell us for example, 


. whether or not we should buy a house, 





Being an intelligent consumer is one 
of the biggest problems of everyone 
in these times. Miss Coles answers 
these questions in this article: Who 
shall be trained? Where shall this 
training be given? What type of 
training is practicable? What are the 
difficulties? 











how much we should pay for it, or just 
how much we can spend for rent or for 
a new dress. It would tell us always to 
buy canned foods by brand and how 
happy we would be as consumers to 
know just which brand to buy! 

Such training meets numerous difhi- 
culties, most important of which is the 
lack of standards which guide con- 
sumption. We do not know enough 
about these problems yet to be able 
to make definite statements about what 
consumers should or should not do. 
Obviously we can not tell consumers 
how to buy canned foods in any such 
specific terms at present and it would 
be folly to set down hard and fast rules 
as to how much or how little must be 
paid for rent by each of our thirty 
million families. 

But, does this situation mean that 
we must postpone training until de- 
finite standards have been set and until 
we are able to say that consumers should 
follow a certain set course of action? 
There is no excuse for neglecting the 
program because of such a reason since 
there is much of value which can be 
done today. 

Three fundamental objectives can be 
set up for training which is desirable 
and practicable under present circum- 
stances. First, we should aim to bring 
consumers to appreciate their responsi- 
bilities as consumers both from the 
standpoint of the welfare of the country 
as a whole and from the standpoint of 
welfare of themselves to other training 
since once this has been accomplished, 
a desire on the part of consumers for 
training to meet their responsibilities 


D 


and problems will become evident. 

In the second place we should aim 
to teach consumers to recognize their 
problems as consumers. As long as 
people do not recognize the fact that 
problems exist, they are not going to 
be interested in finding means of meet- 
ing them. The woman who attended a 
meeting where the problem of spending 
was introduced, remarked that if they 
would give her the money, she knew 
how to spend it, needed to be introduced 
to some of her problems in spending. 
She was oblivious to the existence of 
any such problems or at least if she was 
even faintly conscious of them, she 
felt supreme confidence in her ability 
to solve them successfully. 

The lack of ability of consumers to 
recognize their problems is illustrated 
by some information we have collected 
concerning the habits of some Missouri 
homemakers in buying foods. Only 15 
out of 460 indicated that they found 
canned foods most difficult to buy, 
while 130 indicated definitely that they 
found them least difficult to buy. Those 
who have studied the problems of 
buying foods would hardly agree with 
this latter group in that canned foods 
were least difficult of all foods to buy. 
One hundred and fifty-two said that 
they had difficulties in buying but 
were unable to name them. Those who 
answered the question gave reasons 
which were for the most part rather 
vague. This would indicate that these 
homemakers were not able to recognize 
their problems in buying foods and to 
diagnose their difficulties. 


The third step we can take in this 
type of education is to teach consumers 
the methods which may be used in 
attacking their problems. In many cases 
the problems must be solved by the 
individuals themselves. In other cases, 
the solution must come from outside 
agencies at the instigation of con- 
sumers. Whatever the method of so- 
lution, it is our job to teach them how 
to go about finding a solution. 

An example of the responsibility of 
consumers in finding a solution again 
lies in the field of buying. If consumers 
are not able to find the information 
they desire concerning the goods offered 
to them, what are they going to do 
about it? Are they going to accept the 
situation and say nothing? Will the 
situation ever be improved by this 
method? Instead they must be made 
to realize that each one has a responsi- 
bility in making known their desires 
and showing evidence of interest and 
intelligence to those from whom they 
buy goods. Producers if once con- 
a of the desire of consumers for 
particular goods or for information 
concerning goods will be willing to 
supply it. The problem of convincing 


them, however, is the responsibility 
of consumers. 
This type of training is not easv. It 
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is much more difficult than the kind for 
which there are set rules to follow. In 
training consumers to appreciate their 
responsibility, to recognize problems, 
aa to find means of solving them, we 
have a real challenge which should test 
our ability and interest as teachers. 

Difficultics will be encountered in 
such a program of training. The very 
lack of appreciation of their responsi- 
bility and inability to recognize their 
problems acts as a barrier to developing 
interest of consumers in these problems. 
Again the fact that we can not offer 
concrete rules to follow will cause 
consumers interest to lag. 

There are also difficulties arising on 
the part of those to whom consumers 
must look for guidance in training. 
First, the lack of appreciation of the 
importance of the problems make many 
teachers blind to their opportunities 
and responsibilities. These problems 
will not be introduced until teachers 
and supervisors are convinced of their 
importance and the need for training 
concerning them. We have not in the 
past given training to teachers in the 
subject matter or methods. Also the 
lack of material organized on a teach- 
ing basis is a hindrance to teachers. 


There is the difficulty of arranging 
and organizing curricula to find time 
and opportunity for such training. The 
present organization of subject matter 
in our home economics curricula on the 
basis of commodities is not conducive 
to the introduction to this type of 
training. The problem can not be 
applied to any commodity or group 
of commodities but cuts across all of 
them. 

Also, the curricula in high schools 
and colleges are already overcrowded. 
We must resort to the trite saying 
“Where there is a will there is a way’’. 
Cutting out waste timber will give 
desired opportunity and time if we set 
about it with real purpose. 

To summarize very briefly our prob- 
lems in regard to consumers meeting 
present homemaking needs through 
training the consumers: Our aim should 
be to teach them to appreciate their 
responsibilities, to recognize their prob- 
lems, and to find the means of solving 
them. Our adjustments are made which 
make it possible to introduce the 
training to all who need or may need it. 

We may ask ourselves the question, 
is it worth the necessary effort and 
adjustment? We have little choice in 
the matter if we are to meet the chal- 
lenge of training for better homes and 
better homemaking. If we are going to 
keep pace with the needs of families 
living in a constantly changing eco- 
nomic situation we are forced to accept 
the problem of training consumers to 
meet their responsibilities. How well 
it is done may determine the place of 
home economics as a vital factor in 
training for real living. 


Vocational Education and the 
Problems of the Present 
Emergency 


Continued from Page 6 


A galaxy of talent probably un- 
equaled in any vocational conference 
ever held was brought together for 
these meetings, iotallie three Cabinet 
members, one United States Senator 
and prominent representatives of busi- 
ness, labor, industry, home, farm, edu- 
cation and public welfare. Without 
exception every person placed upon the 
program was present and delivered 
significant discussions. Because of the 
widely representative character of the 
— the program is here presented 
in full. 


First Szession— 


Session called to order by Ray Fife, 
President, American Vocational Asso- 
Ciation. 

Greetings: 

C. M. Miller, The American Vo- 

cational Association. 

Chas. R. Mann, The American Coun- 

cil on Education. . 

Augustus O. Thomas, National Edu- 

cation Association. 


Chairman and Discussion Leader: 
Lewis A. Wilson of New York. 
Addresses: 
Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor. 
Hon. Robert M. La Follette, United 
States Senator from Wisconsin. 


Five Minute Addresses on Emergency 
Work Through Vocational Schools of 
Agriculture, Home making; Commerce, 
Trades and Industries, and Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

by George Hambrecht, Madison, 

Wis., State Director of Vocational 

Education. Lewis A. Wilson, Albany, 

N. Y., Assistant Commissioner of 

Education. Paul W. Chapman, 

Athens, Ga., State Director of Vo- 

cational Education. O. Latham 

Hatcher, Richmond, Va., Southern 

Woman's Educational Alliance. Ray 

Fife, Columbus, Ohio, State Super- 

visor of Agricultural Education. John 

Aubel Kratz, Washington, D.C., The 

National Rehabilitation Association. 

George Bowerman, Librarian, Public 
Library, Washington, D.C. ‘The 
Library and Present-Day Needs’’. 

WalterJones,University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘‘Pittsburgh’s Edu- 
cational Activities for the Unem- 
ployed’’. 

Courtenay Dinwiddie, National Child 
Labor Committee, New York “‘The 
Problems of the Unadjusted Youth” 

SECOND SEssion— 
Chairman and Discussion Leader: 

Paul W. Chapman, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Athens, Ga. 

‘ Address by Secretary Henry Wallace, 
Department of Agriculture. 


Addresses : 

J. C. Wright, Director of Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 
Subject: ‘“‘Economic and Social 
Trends’’. 

Homer L. Ferguson, President, New- 
port News Ship Building and Dry 
Dock Company, Newport News, Va. 

Subject: “‘What Employers Expect of 
Vocational Education”. 

Edward O'Neal, President, American 
Farm Bureau. 

Subject: ‘““‘What Agricultural Edu- 
cation Can Do to Help in the 
Reorganization of the Farm Busi- 
ness’. 

Miss Kathryn McHale, Director, 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Washington, D.C. 

Subject: “‘Emergency Problems of 
the Home’’. 

Arthur E. Holder, United States 
Department of Labor. 

Subject: ““The Plight and Right of 
Dispossessed Labor.”’ 


TuirpD SE3ssion— 


Chairman and Discussion Leader: 

Miss Margaret M. Edwards, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Address: Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 
Department of the Interior. 

Addresses: 

Mrs. Edward Costigan, Washington, 
oC. 

Subject: ‘““What the Future Home 
Requires of Vocational Education’’. 

John B. Colpoys, Editor, Trade 
Unionist, Washington, D. C. 

Subject: ““What Labor Expects of 
Vocational Education’’. 

Louis Taber, Master of the National 
Grance, Columbus, Ohio. 

Subject: ‘“The Need for Agricultural 
Leadership’. 

Charles A. Ewing, President, Na- 
tional Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
Ciation. 

Subject: “‘Vocational Education and 
the Problems of Cooperation’. _ 

Layton S. Hawkins, Adjustment Serv- 
ice, New York, N. Y. 

Subject: ‘Employment Problems of 
the Near Future’. 

Five Minute Addresses from the Floor. 
Discussion. 


Fourtu Session— 


Chairman and Discussion Leader: 

Charles A. Prosser, Dunwoody In- 

stitute, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Address by the Chairman: ‘‘The 

Task Ahead for Vocational Edu- 
cation’. 
Report of the Committee on Program 
and Plan. 
Adjournment. 

The ultimate purpose of the Con- 
ference was the setting forth in general 
terms of an emergency and long-time 
program for vocational education. This 
program was worked out by a special 
committee and was presented and a- 
dopted at the last session with some 


Continued on Page 29 
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Lite Membership Acceptance 


Postoffice__ 





Name 


YG 


To the A. V. A. Secretary: 


It ts with pleasure that I accept life membership in 


vocational education for all time. 


(Underscore) 


SF Gttle. 


‘Date 


Maal to 


C. M. Miter, Sec’y 
THe AMERICAN VOCATIONAL AssOCIATION 
State House, Topeka, Kansas 


_ the American V ocattonal Assoctation, Incorporated. I do 
this with the understanding that my life membership fee 
becomes a part of the permanent fund of the assoctation 


and that the interest therefrom wll render service to 


I am enclosing a check for $100.00 or $25.00 or $10.00. 


CUnderscore) 


I will pay the remainder in 3 or 9 annual installments. 


State 
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What the Merchant is Looking 
for in Young Salespeople 


An address given by Mrs. Irene F. Blood, 
Personnel Director, Scruggs-V andervoort- 
Barney Dry Goods Company at the National 
Conference of American Vocational Associ- 
ation, Kansas City, Mo. December 9, 1932. 


How can we teachers and merchants 
help to equip the worker so that the 
enjoyment of his work will be profitable 
to everyone concerned? By both of us 
knowing the facts and facing them, and 
directing our efforts accordingly. I 
shall endeavor to give you the facts as 
they exist for the merchant and for the 
salespeople in a department store. 


The merchant equips a_ building, 
assembles merchandise from all parts 
of the world—builds up an organi- 
zation—then invites the public to come 
and be served with merchandise which 
will make them more comfortable, 
make them more beautiful, enrich their 
lives, and in general, increase their en- 
joyment of life. Now the factor which 
keeps the door of that store open is 
PROFIT. In plain English, merchan- 
dising is buying and selling at a profit. 

The part of the merchandising plan 
you and I are considering today’ is the 
salesforce. Since about 75% of depart- 
ment store salespeople are women, I 
shall speak of the individual in the 
feminine gender. It may interest you to 
know that it is through her efforts that 
we pay all salaries, including the 
executives’ salaries, the rent, light, 
heat, power, insurance, license, in- 
terest, taxes, and various other ex- 
penses, before dividends can be paid to 
stockholders. Remember that all of 
this is done through what she sells. 
She is our only source of income. The 
paramount thought of an employment 
manager must be. “Is this decision I 
am making profitable to this store?”’ 
If it isn't, then he is helping to close 
the door, and thus to throw many out 
of employment. 


When is an Employee Profitable? 


Now what constitutes a profitable 
employee, and what is expected of this 
salesperson who has just been employed? 
Let us suppose the store opens at 9 
o'clock and closes at 5:30. She must be 
physically strong enough to stand 
almost the entire time, except Sundays 


and two weeks’ vacation. This means 
300 days out of every year. No sun- 
light, in most instances no daylight, 
and air as fresh as it is possible to have 
with our new ventilating systems. She 
can’t think clearly, nor serve graciously, 
if she is weak or in pain. No one wants 
to be served by someone who is suffer- 
ing. Every department must be manned 
every day. Therefore the merchant ex- 
pects the new salesperson to be physi- 
cally able to stand up under the daily 
strain. In order to have every depart- 
ment manned every day, this new em- 
ployee must be dependable. We can't 
say, ‘We're sorry, Mrs. Jones, we can't 
serve you today. The girl in charge of 
this counter didn’t show up, but we 
think she'll be down tomorrow.” 


Now let us suppose the new employee 
has native intelligence, is healthy, and 
dependable. She has gone to the time- 
keeper to be enrolled. A time card and 
a locker have been assigned to her. She 
has been to the school room and re- 
ceived instruction in check writing 
and store system. She has been taken 
down to the department and introduced 
to the buyer, assistant, floorman, fellow- 
salespeople, stock girl and inspector 
wrapper. Right here she is confronted 
with one of the big problems in busi- 
ness. Can she work harmoniously with 
these people, so that by their cooper- 
ative efforts the department makes a 
profit? In a large organization everyone 
needs to pray, ‘‘Lord make me easy to 
get along with today’’. Will she be able 
to remain undisturbed by jealousy, turn 
a deaf ear to gossip, have the courage of 
her convictions in the face of criticism, 
and then, abide by the decision of the 
““umpire’’, even though it looks unjust 
from her viewpoint? Will she help build 
up the morals of the department and 
not tear it down? Give grateful service 
instead of grudging service, route out 
self-pity, sensitiveness, fretting pro- 
crastination, and give joyous, enthusi- 
astic, profitable service? — 


Sales Quantities Count 


Let us suppose she is such a worker. 
Then after she knows the location, and 
the information about every piece of 
merchandise in stock, she is ready to 
face the real job—SELLING MER- 
CHANDISE. 


‘It is not the amount of effort she 
puts into trying to sell, which makes 





her a profitable employee, but it is what 
she actually sells every day in the year 
which counts. We pay a salesperson for 
what she sells and not for what she 
knows. When she has faced several 
failures to sell in succession, and every 
salesperson has those days, will she 
have the spirit to come back with 
courage and face the next customer con- 
fident that she will buy? She needs the 
spirit of Pat, who was injured in a close 
encounter with the Germans. He was 
seriously injured, and it looked as 
though he would not recover. His 
buddy, however, was confident. He 
said, ‘‘There are two good reasons why 
Pat will get well, first, because he’s 
Irish,.and second, because he thinks he 
knows the German who did it."’ She 
needs that sort of a come back. 


The salesperson is the channel through 
which the merchandise must pass to the 
customer, and she dare not block that 
free and easy turnover. By rapid, I do 
not mean, haste in service, because that 
might be the very thing which would 
precipitate a disaster in a sale, as in an 
auto accident. 

She needs to be able to pass from one 
type of customer to another with great 
agility—Miss A. has a lot of time to 
shop, and wants to do it slowly; Miss 
B. is on her lunch hour and must have 
quick service, and she makes quick 
decisions; Miss C. is very talkative, 
and wastes your time; Miss D. doesn’t 
say one word all the while you are 
showing the merchandise; Miss E. is 
sick and illhumored; Miss F. has had 
a death in the family and is very sad; 
Miss G. is going to be married and 
wants everyone to enter into the spirit 
of the joyous preparation of her 
trousseau; Miss H. is very sensitive 
about her avoirdupois; Miss I. is 
artistic, and everything you show her 
jars on her; Miss J. makes marvelous 
purchases and returns almost all of 
them; Miss K. and many others are 
just looking; Miss L. disagrees with 
everything you say. Sounds like a 
Baron Munchhausen story, but *‘Chal- 
lie’’, in a department store it happens 
every day. It is a never ending course 
in psychology. 

The profitable salesperson knows how 
to handle each occasion, so that a sale 
is consummated either immediately or 
at a later date. But it must eventually 
mean a customer, or the effort is wasted, 
and the worker is unprofitable. 
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Sales Work is not Commonplace 


This is no commonplace job. It is 
based on a great desire to serve, on the 
correct interpretation of the customer's 
needs or wants, on an understanding of 
human actions and reactions, on ag- 
gressiveness so subtle that the cus- 
tomer is never conscious of it, a deep 
appreciation and knowledge of the 
merchandise, the art of fitting the mer- 
chandise in stock to the customer's 
need, the ability to get oneself out of 
the way and dramatize this merchan- 
dise, the command of a vocabulary 
of suitable descriptive adjectives and 
phrases, so the story about the mer- 
chandise is interesting and convincing, 
a large capacity for hard work, en- 
durance to stand up under criticism, a 
never ending amount of good humor 
and a joy in energetic service, a deep 
sense of lovalty to the organization 
and daily gratitude for the job and for 
the ability to hold it. These will go far 
toward making a profitable, happy 
worker. At the end of the day, when 
her work is done, she should be able to 
really leave it. If out of each experience 
she got all there was to get, then that’s 
all there is. If I were not talking to 
teachers, I'd add ‘‘there ain’t no more’. 
Maybe she made some mistakes, all 
right. What were they? Face them at 
once, recognize them, and decide on the 
correct way to handle such situations in 
the future. Thus she turns the mistakes 
into profitable experiences. Worry about 
mistakes just devitalizes her. The 
working day is done, and she wipes the 
slate clean. She goes home, or to school, 
or to the show, but slams the door on 
work, just as she closed the door on 
her home problems when she entered 
the store. If she does this, she will go 
to the next day’s work with zest, and 
each day will unfold to her new, 
interesting, and broadening experiences. 
There is never a monotonous moment 
in a department store. 


Now the young salesperson has a 
right to expect the merchant to give 
her the selling points about the mer- 
chandise, including that important 
factor—fashion. She is entitled to good 
working conditions. She has the right 
to progress and to the honest recogni- 
tion and remuneration for work well 
done. She is entitled to justice and 
fair play, and the security of work. 


I have not kept in touch with the 
new methods of education. Frankly, I 
do not know how you teachers can 
train young people for their right place 
in industry, nor how you can train 
them to meet the conditions of the 
future in industry; but I do know that 
what the student does not get before 
he is employed, is obtained at the 
expense of the merchant. Any edu- 
cational theory is right which builds 
up in the student’s mind the right idea 
of industry, its requirements for clear, 


logical thinking, for quick, wise de- 
cisions, for a sense of profit, for en- 
durance to stand up under hard work, 
for the ability to derive daily joy from 
the accomplishment of work well done. 


A large percentage of the students 
who are now being trained will enter 
the selling field. They will either sell 
merchandise, service or ideas. Some of 
them will sell merchandise such as 
food, clothing, houses, automobiles, 
radios, materials for production, as 
aluminum, steel, copper, wire, wood, 
paper, dynamite, rubbers, celophane 
and many others still waiting to be 
discovered. 

Those who will sell service will 
enter professions, as doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, or those selling the service of 
telephone, telegraph, radiograms, 
travel, hotel, banking, laundry, clean- 
ing and many others. 

Others who will sell ideas, may be- 
come promoters of all kinds, adver- 
tisers, writers, politicans or statesmen. 
In fact, few of us can advance eco- 
nomically with a “‘sense of sell’’. 

Even the young child learns to sell. 
He learns how to sell an idea, usually 
to his parents, at a profit to himself, 
sometimes quite dramatically and in 
a big way. 

This process starts in the home, is 
directed and developed at school, and 
reaches its height of fulfillment at 
work. The better the young person's 
equipment before he starts to work, 
the greater the ease with which he will 
master the art of selling. His equip- 
ment is your problem. It is our prob- 
lem to turn this into profit for both the 
employee and the merchant. 
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Dr. Wesley O’Leary 


Readers of the News Bulletin will 
recall that Dr. Wesley A. O'Leary was 
unable, on account of illness, to attend 
the convention of the American Vo- 
cational Association in Kansas City. 
He sacrificed his physical well-being in 
the interest of vocational education. 
We are glad to announce to readers of 
the News Bulletin that Dr. O'Leary is 
making rapid recovery. We hope we can 
soon report that he is entirely well. 


About Questionnaires 


Every school administrator has been 
afflicted with numerous questionnaires 
by well meaning and studious graduate 
students, as well as other research 
workers. In many cases, of course, these 
questionnaires are very well prepared 
and worthy of attention. The following 
letter addressed to a graduate student 
by a school executive gives the view- 
point of the school administrator. It is 
worthy of publication for research 
workers should consider the time of 
those to whom they send question- 
naires: 

‘*My dear Miss: 

“Your letter addressed to me as 
Principal of the-————— School has 
been seer to this office. I have 
been very much interested in your 
questionnaire. 

“May I point out to you that a com- 
plete answer to your questions, that is, 
one which would be of any value to 
you, would involve on the part of the 
person doing the answering, the writing 
of a book, or at least of a thesis. More 
school administrators just do not have 
the time to do this for a student, and 
the time and effort are not commen- 
surate with the benefit derived from it 
by the student. As for my own school, 
may I further point out to you that a 
volume which I[ wrote in 1924 is still a 
source of authentic information and 
represents good continuation school 
practice. The guidance features, how- 
ever, have been modified to a consider- 
able extent. Complete description of 
them would take probably fifty or 
sixty pages, and some of this can best 
be obtained from bulletins printed by 
state departments of education, partic- 
ularly that of New York State. 

“I presume you are pursuing your 
studies in the College, I 
wonder whether you have conterred 
with your professor before sending out 
this questionnaire. I am sure he would 
point out to you better methods of 
obtaining information. 

“Allow me to assure you that I am 
quite sympathetic with your efforts 
to extend your knowledge of vo- 
cational education, and as one who has 
taught university classes for many 
years I am desirous of helping you. 
Sincerely yours."’ 
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*Promotion of the Rehabilitation 
Program by the State Department 
of Education 
By Joun J. Lee, State Supervisor 


Division of Rehabilitation, Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Machigan. 


The subject assigned is a most im- 
portant one and its demands for thor- 
ough consideration are urgent at this 
particular time. We must recognize 
the rapid change and trend in both 
economic and social conditions which 
are compelling a rapid change in our 
whole philosophy and concept of all 
our social institutions and services. 
Education, religion, government, pro- 
fessional medicine, social service, all 
of them together with all their in- 
stitutions and services are being re- 
appraised and reevaluated. Their pur- 
poses, methods, and results are all 
being closely scrutinized to determine 
what contribution they are making, 
whether or nor they can be improved; 
and, finally, all of them are facing the 
acid-test under unprecedented economic 
pressure as to whether or not they are 
really fundamental institutions and 
services to organized society or if there 
is any possibility that they may be 
reduced, changed, modified, or even 
eliminated. 

If all the considerations and con- 
clusions relating to all our social 
institutions and services can be weighed 
carefully and intelligently, and if in 
the ultimate appraisal of them and the 
provisions made for them sound con- 
clusions are reached, the present crisis 
will result in unparallelled social evolu- 
tion and progress and the decade from 
1929 to 1939 will stand without an 
equal as compared with any decade and 
possibly any two or three decades of the 
past. Democracy will have moved 
forward a long way and. our generation 
will have made a tremendous con- 
tribution not only to the well-being of 
the present but to future ages as well. 

May I now apply this brief philo- 
sophical introduction to the subject at 
hand, namely, ‘‘Promotion of the 
Rehabilitation Program by the State 
Department of Riecasion. " T have 
attempted from every standpoint to 
weigh, and I believe that any reliable 
appraisal body which attempts to 
evaluate rehabilitation, its purposes, 





*Delivered at joint session rehabilitation and vo- 
cational guidance sections at A.V.A. Convention, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Thursday, December 8, 1932. 


its methods, and its results intelli- 
gently and carefully can only arrive 
at one conclusion, and that is that it is 
a fundamental institution and service 
of organized society. 

Dr. Charles Scott Berry, Chairman of 
the Section on the “‘Education of the 
Handicapped"’ of the White House 
Conference, was referring directly to 
results and to the economic and social 
significance of rehabilitation and he 
summarized them by saying, ‘‘It is 





“Since economic pressure is more 
threatening to the stability and con- 
tinuation of our social institutions and 
services now than it has been since 
1920 when our original Federal Act 
was passed, our research must em- 
phasize the economic significance of 
our rehabilitation. This phase of our 
research and our appraisal of our own 
service should be brought up-to-date 
at least twice each year. Finally, State 
Departments must carry and interpret 
the program to the public through a 
far-reaching and intensive program of 
public relations, information, and ser- 
vice.”—Excerpt from article by John 
J. Lee, Lansing, Michigan. 











sound public policy and good economy 
to provide for the physical restoration, 
education, and placement of the handi- 
capped in employments where they 
can be ——— and where they 
can support their dependents rather 
than leave them all unemployed, and 
dependent and be compelled to main- 
tain them as public charges and a 
burden on public charity.” 


Results and studies from every one 
of the forty-four cooperating states 
will show that rehabilitation is not 
only a social necessity in our present 
age but that it is also economically 
necessary and sound. These results and 
these studies will also show in every 
state that rehabilitation is accom- 
plishing and serving effectively the 
purpose for which it was created. This 
conclusion, however, does not excuse 
us from the necessity of giving further 
consideration of this subject. Nor does 
it give us occasion or warrant our 
going on into the future with com- 
placent assurance relying on our present 
body of methods and procedure or the 
present record of results. 

We should point out at this time that 
by the word ‘“‘promotion’’ in the title 
of this paper it is not conceived at all 


in the popular sense of propagandizing 
or implying any thought of exploitation 
whatever. Instead it is conceived as 
making provision through sound pro- 
cedure and practice for a wider, more 
intensive and more effective rehabili- 
tation service with the aggregate of all 
its benefits accruing directly to the 
benefit of the disabled adults and their 
dependents, helping them establish 
themselves as self-supporting citizens; 
and indirectly that these benefits will 
all serve our entire social order because 
they reduce the burden of unemploy- 
ment, of dependency, and of public 
charity. 

This definition carries with it the 
necessity and responsibility for change 
in policy and method as social and 
economic change make them necessary 
and as opportunity to give a more 
intensive and a more effective re- 
habilitation service permits. Our pur- 
pose is then to —— service and not 
to promote a department and the re- 
sponsibility for this promotion rests 
upon State Departments of Education 
because they are the administrative 
agencies for rehabilitation in their 
respective states. 


Let us now engage our attention to 
considerations of State Departments of 
Education for promoting a more ef- 
fective rehabilitation service and to the 
considerations of policy ani method 
which confronts us in rendering and 
giving more and better service. 

The first factor challenging State 
Departments, and it is a challenge 
which they mast meet, is that not all 
agencies appraising rehabilitation ser- 
vice and providing for its continuation 
on the basis described above are always 
proceeding carefully and intelligently. 
I refer here to legislative and other 
administrative and budgetary branches 
of government. The fact that their con- 
sideration is not always careful and 
not always intelligent through pos- 
session of all the facts is no more a 
criticism of these agencies than of State 
Departments of Education themselves. 
The risk of possible failure in arriving 
at a fair appraisal and in providing 
adequate means for rehabilitation is 
probably no greater than is the risk 
of possible failure in making provision 
adequate for the other services coming 
within the purview and responsibility 
of State Departments of Education. 

The primary responsibility for a fair 
appraisal and for providing adequate 
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means must be assumed by Departments 
of Education. To fulfill their obligation 
in this respect they must appraise their 
service and this they must do on the 
basis of thorough research covering 
every phase and aspect of rehabilitation. 
On the basis of this research policies 
must be modified to meet the demands 
of changing social conditions and 
needs. Since economic pressure is more 
threatening to the stability and con- 
tinuation of our social institutions and 
services now than it has been since 1920 
when our original Federal Act was 
passed, our research must emphasize 
the economic significance of our re- 
habilitation. This phase of our research 
and our appraisal of our own service 
should be brought up-to-date at least 
twice each year. Finally, State Depart- 
ments must carry and interpret the 
program to the public through a far- 
reaching and intensive program of 
public relations, information, and ser- 
vice. 

If we fulfill our obligation in the 
four ways I have indicated: first, re- 
search and appraisal of our own 
program; second, modifying our policies 
and practices in the light of our re- 
search; third, emphasize the economic 
significance of rehabilitation; and 
fourth, interpret it to the public 
through an intensive program of public 
information and service, we would 
then make it possible for legislative 
and other administrative branches of 
government to make a careful and in- 
telligent appraisal of our service, and 
I have little doubt but that adequate 
means and resources will be provided 
by them. I know of no other institution 
or service in our social organization 
which can make a more favorable or 
even as favorable or direct a showing, 
either in human well-being or in 
dollars and cents, as can be shown by 
the rehabilitation departments in the 
forty-four cooperating states. 

We have pointed out indirectly and 
for the sake of emphasis may I say 
specifically that the best way to promote 
rehabilitation is through the service 
we give. We must continue to re- 
habilitate disabled persons and to make 
them self-supporting, and we must 
continue to rehabilitate an increasing 
number each year as we have been 
doing in years past. The excuse that 
jobs are hard to find cannot be accepted 
in lieu of actual rehabilitation for, 
frankly, it would only be admitting 
that we could not accomplish the 
purpose for which rehabilitation was 
established. Failure to accomplish our 
purpose would certainly weaken our 
right to claim that rehabilitation is a 
fundamental institution and_ service, 
which it must be if it can expect to 
weather the present crisis or a long 
continuation of it. Our first consider- 
ation, and it must be an impelling 
motive for every person engaged in 


rehabilitation, is that our work and 
the service we give must constantly be 
more intensive, more effective, and 
more prompt. 

In conclusion, may I say again that 
the primary responsibility for the 
promotion of rehabilitation must be 
on the basis of service and it must be 
assumed by State Departments of Edu- 
cation, which are in most states the 
administrative agencies designated to 
administer and carry on the service. It 
is their responsibility to continue to 
make rehabilitation and keep it a 
fundamental institution and service, 
not only from every social but also from 
every economic standpoint as well. 


Then, making sure that rehabilitation 
actually serves and fulfills the purpose 
for which it was created, we need have 
little fear for as this decade of social 
reorganization and progress goes for- 
ward rehabilitation will become more 
firmly interwoven into the fabric of 
democracy, which has as fundamental 
and inherent parts of its doctrine and 
creed the doctrines of social responsi- 
bility, of social well-being, of human- 
itarianism, and of opportunity. Citizen- 
ship with all its meanings will have 
been broadened and extended. Our 
generation will have made the con- 
tribution which the opportunity of the 
present crisis demands and civilization 
will have pegged itself forward by 
another small increment as a result 
of it. 





-A new book that came to our 
desk the other day is the re- 
vised edition of ‘The Book of 
Opportunity’ by Rutherford 
Platt. It is published by G. B. 
Putnam Sons, New York. It 
as in fact a dictionary of jobs 
giving personal sidelights on 
3,500 American occupations. Of 
course the information it gives 
of these occupations is by no 
means exhaustive. It simply 
serves as a reference to which one 
may go for preliminary in- 
formation concerning the many 
occupations. It suffices its lack 
of exhaustiveness however by 
giving a liberal bibliography 
from which one may study at 
great length many of these 
occupations. 

Because of its briefness and 
compactness, it should be in 
every library where young people 
read. 
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Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912 


Of AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION ‘‘NEWS BULLETIN" published quarterly 
at Indianapolis, Indiana for October 1, 1932. 
State oF INDIANA + 
County or Marion 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
C. M. Miller, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the American Vocational 
Association ‘‘News Bulletin’’ and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411 Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, American Vocational Association, 
Inc., State House, Topeka, Kansas. 

Editor, C. M. Miller, State House, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, C. M. Miller, State House, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its mame and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
now owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its mame and address, as 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

American Vocational Association, Inc. 

R. W. Gregory, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

C. M. Miller, State Vocational 
Topeka, Kansas. 

EE Sheldon, R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Chas. W. Sylvester, Vocational Director, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Wesley A. O'Leary, Deputy State Comm. of 
Education, Trenton, N. J. 

3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there be none, 
so state). 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees or other 
security holders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
—_ contain statements embracing affiant’s 
ull knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association or corpo- 
ration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
(Signed) C. M. Miller, Secy. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of January, 1933. 

(Seal) (Signed) Marian V. Gregg 


Director, 


(My commission expires October 29, 1934. 
Form 3526—Ed. 1924. 
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Relations Between Vocational and 
Educational Guidance 
By Georce E. Myers 
Professor of Vocational Education and 
Guidance, University of Michigan. 
Part I 
It should be understood at the 
beginning that this paper is not limited 
to the relations between vocational 


and educational guidance as abstract 
principles. It is concerned also with 


their relations when both are at work 


in an operating school system. 

In order to discuss intelligently the 
relations between these two forms of 
guidance, it seems wise to obtain first 
a fairly clear picture of the origin and 
objectives of each and the activities 
and provisions which are generally 
considered necessary in order that these 
objectives may be realized. It should 
then be possible to arrive at some con- 
clusions as to what provisions serve 
both forms of guidance and what be- 
long specifically to each by itself, and 
to derive some suggestions as to how 
both may be carried on cooperatively 
to the best interests of the boys and 
girls who are served by our schools. 


Vocational guidance is an older term¢ 


than educational guidance. The former 
was first used, according to the best 
evidence available, by Frank Parsons, 
Director of the Vocation Bureau of 
Boston, in a brief report which bears 
the date May 1, 1908. The Bureau had 
been organized as an endowed enter- 
prise connected with the Civic Service 
House of North Boston in January of 
the same year for the definite purpose 
of aiding young people to choose and 
succeed in suitable vocations. In this 
report Parsons expressed the belief that 
‘in order to cover the field in the most 
complete and adequate manner, the 
work should become a part of the public 
school system in every community with 
experts trained as carefully in the art of 
vocational guidance as men are trained 
today for medicine or the law, and 
supplied with every facility that science 
can devise for testing the senses and 
capacities and the whole physical, 
intellectual, and emotional make-up of 
the child.’ That the purposes of vo- 
cational guidance were not narrowly 
conceived is shown further by the 
following quotation from a 1909 report 
concerning the activities and objectives 
of the Bureau: ‘‘To make clear the need 


of training and educational equipment 
for the desirable occupations, and by 
advice and cooperation to prolong the 
school period of young people, whether 
by day, evening, or part-time courses, 
and also to secure other educational 
opportunities when needed. To organize 
personal vocational counseling both 
for those in school and for those already 
at work, in order to aid them to plan 
intelligently for their educational and 
vocational progress.’’? 


In 1910 the Bureau, with the cooper- 
ation of the Superintendent of Schools, 
conducted a training course in vo- 
cational counseling for a large number 
of teachers in the schools of the city. 
Early in 1912 the Boston school system 
took over the burden of the work 
carried up to that time by the Vo- 
cation Bureau. Vocational guidance 
thus became a public school enterprise 
in Boston. While these developments 
were in progress in Boston, or soon 
thereafter, the school systems of two or 
three other large cities made definite 
provision for vocational guidance and 
during the next few years the movement 
neu to many other school systems 
throughout the country. By 1920 vo- 
cational guidance as a specialized and 
systematic service of public schools to 
the country’s youth had arrived in the 
educational thought of the country, 
though its practice was still far from 
the ideal held by its founder. 

Most of the provisions which are 
generally considered essential to an 
effective school program of vocational 
guidance were at least suggested by 
Parsons’ statement already quoted. As 
the writer would formulate them, they 
are: 

1. Provisions for acquainting high 
school youth with reliable, significant, 
and adequate information concerning 
occupations. This means that a suitable 
course or courses dealing with occu- 
pations should be required of all boys 
and girls and should be taught by one 
who is at least as well qualified for this 
particular work as is the high school 
teacher of English, Latin, or mathe- 
matics to teach his subject. 

2. Provision for helping each youth 
to discover by means of exploratory ex- 
periences and in other ways, his special 
interests, aptitudes, and limitations, 
and his personality assets and liabilities 
that are significant for his vocational 
choice. This means recognition by all 


high school teachers of the exploratory 
as well as the general education ob- 
jective of their subjects, and the 
selection of content and methods with 
both of these objectives in mind. It 
means special attention to the explor- 
atory objective in the practical arts 
courses and in the so-called extra- 
curricular activities. 

3. Provision for bringing together in - 
a central office the data concerning each 
pupil which are significant in relation 
to his vocational choice. This means 
the maintenance of a cumulative record 
system which includes data concerning 
health, mental alertness, home environ- 
ment, scholastic achievements, extra- 
curricular activities, and such special 
aptitudes and limitations and personal- 
ity traits as may have come to the 
attention of any teachers who are alert 
to the exploratory objective of second- 
ary education or may have been de- 
finitely arranged for by means of tests, 
rating scales, check lists and the like. 
It means much more complete system 
of records than schools usually have 
kept in the past. 

4. Provision for individual vocational 
counseling of each high school pupil 
whenever needed, by a _ vocational 
counselor who is specially qualified by 
personality, training, and experience 
for this difficult task., This means 
giving each boy and girl expert assist- 
ance in weighing aa evaluating the 
data concerning himself in relation to 
the information concerning the require- 
ments and opportunities of occupations 
which interest him. It means, of course, 
that the vocational counselor will take 
into account in each counseling in- 
interview the accumulated data con- 
cerning the one interviewed and will 
add to these data after the interview. 

5. Provision for aiding junior and< 
senior. high school boys and girls to 
choose the subjects, curriculums, and 
schools which will be most helpful in 
the making of vocational plans and in 
preparation for carrying out those 
plans. This means that the vocational 
counselor must be expected to assist 
junior high school pupils in choosing 
between the general, the commercial, 
and the industrial arts curriculums— 
—curriculums which serve as aids in 
discovering vocational aptitudes and 





1. Allen, Frederick J., Principles and Problems of 
Vocational Guidance. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1927. p. 5. 


2. Ibid. p. 6. 
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limitations. It means that the same 
counselor will help each pupil as he 
leaves the junior high school to select 
both the senior high school or vocation- 
al school and the curriculum offered 
by that school which is best suited to 
his vocational needs and plans, as they 
have developed up to that time. And 
the senior high school vocational 
counselor will aid him on the same 
basis in choosing between elective 
subjects—as, for example, between 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and _sales- 
manship in the business preparatory 
curriculum—in changing curriculums 
if desirable, and in selecting the partic- 
ular higher institution to attend in 
case his plans call for further education. 

6. Provision by the school system for 
aiding youth to enter occupational life 
advantageously when school days are 
over. This means that someone repre- 
senting the schools shall, on the one 
hand, keep in close touch with specific 
employment needs of the business and 
industrial establishments of the com- 
munity and, on the other hand, have 
readily available the needed information 
concerning the occupational quali- 
fications of those who wish to leave the 
schools for employment. It means that 
some officer or group of officers who 
have special qualifications must be 
assigned to this work if it is to be well 
done. 


7. Provision for following up boys / 


and girls after they leave high school 
to enter occupations in order to aid 
them in making necessary adjustments 
to employment life. This means that 
representatives of the school system 
should keep closely enough in touch 
with each young worker to find out 
whether he starts off well in-his work, 
whether a change to some other kind 
of work or to the same kind in another 
position is desirable, and what further 
preparation he needs in order to do his 
work as well as possible and to make 
progress. It means conferences and coun- 
seling interviews with individual young 
workers and new placements for many 
of them. 

Turning now to educational guidance, 
the origin of this term is less clear. To 
be sure, the teacher has always been 
looked upon to some extent as a guide 
to his pupils along the pathway of 
learning. And wherever a teacher-pupil 
relationship exists there is in this 
sense educational guidance which, upon 
analysis, proves to be largely a matter 
of methods of teaching. But this dis- 
cussion is concerned with educational 
guidance not as something which has 
always been incidental to education 
but as a systematic, planned something 
which has come to the aid of education 
in recent years under the specific name 
educational guidance. 

The earliest reference to educational 
guidance found in the Reader's Guide 
is dated April, 1912. The reference is to 


an editorial bearing this title in the 
Elementary School Teacher. However, 
this editorial was not correctly named 
for it deals wholly with vocational 
guidance as it was then and has since 


been defined. 


{n_19]4 Truman L. Kelley's doctor's 
dissertation entitled ‘‘Educational 
Guidance’’ was published. This appears 
to be the earliest serious use and dis- 
discussion of the term. Kelley's pur- 
pose was to develop a more scientific 
method of classifying high school 
students. He was interested in making 
it possible ‘‘to determine, before courses 
in the high school are taken, what the 
probable ability of the pupil in question 
will be in them.’’' In using the term 
educational guidance he was thinking 
in terms of aiding the pupil in the 
selection of high school subjects. He 
looked upon this as a basis for later 
vocational guidance. 

It should be noted, however, that 
two years earlier, in 1912, Jesse B. 
Davis had presented at a meeting of the 
National Education Association a paper 
entitled ‘‘Vocational and Moral Guid- 
ance through English Composition’’ 
which was later developed into a book. 
Here is evidence of a tendency, appear- 
ing early in the life of the movement, 
to go beyond the original term voca- 
tional guidance. 

Brewer, in his book “‘The Vo- 
cational Guidance Movement’’, pub- 
lished in 1918, says: “‘Educational 
guidance may be defined as a conscious 
effort to assist in the intellectual growth 
of an individual . . . . Anything that 
has to do with instruction or with 
learning may come under the term 
educational guidance.’’? This practi- 
cally identifies educational guidance 
with education. 

Proctor’ reports that he first offered 
a University course entitled ‘‘Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance’’ in 
1917 at Stanford University. When 
Proctor later developed this course into 
book form in 1925 he defined education- 
al guidance as ‘consisting of all such 
school activities as have for their 
purpose the guidance of pupils in their 
choice of schools, courses of study, or 
curricula, as well as all activities con- 
nected with the discovery of individual 
differences and the adjustment of teach- 
ing methods and content of subjects to 
the needs and abilities of children.’’4 
In addition, this book discusses under 
separate chapter headings “‘Guidance 
in Social and Civic Activities’, ‘“Guid- 
ance in Health and Physical Activities’, 
“Guidance in the Worthy Use of 
Leisure Time’’, ‘‘Guidance in Char- 
acter-Building Activities’, and different 
phases of vocational guidance. He thus 
treats guidance in a more general way 
than the title of his book would in- 
dicate or uses the term educational in a 
very broad sense in this title. In fact he 
says, ‘‘It is the purpose of this book to 


» 


present a view of guidance as having to 
do with the whole field of education, 
and as being on that account concerned 
with every one of the major activities 
of life."’> One is thus left in some un- 
certainty as to just what this author 
means by the term educational guid- 
ance, though he clearly does not treat 
it as synonymous with education. 

In 1930, five years after Proctor’s 
book was published, Arthur J. Jones 
brought out his ‘Principles of Guid- 
ance,’ from the title of which, it will 
be observed, all qualifying adjectives 
such as educational, vocational, and 
moral are omitted. He defines organized 
guidance in terms of ‘‘any help that is 
given to an individual that will enable 
him to make an intelligent choice at 
the time of a crisis in his life.’’ ‘‘Guid- 
ance, as defined,’’ says Jones, ‘‘is a 
process that coacerns every phase of 
the life of the individual. Since the 
individual's life is a unit and not made 
up of separate parts, guidance must be 
a umitary process, and any attempt to 
separate one aspect from another will 
be correspondingly futile and danger- 
ous.’’®© He points out, however, that 
certain aspects of guidance are common- 
ly distinguished and should be sepa- 
rately discussed. Jones then proceeds 
to consider six forms or phases of 
guidance, as he calls them, pointing 
out that there are others which will 
not be given attention in his book. 
The six are: 


1. Vocational guidance q 
2. Course, curriculum, and school 
guidance 


3. Leisure time, avocational, or 
cultural guidance 

5. Social guidance 

6. Leadership guidance J 

It is worthy of note that the term 
educational guidance is avoided in this 
list, though it is used elsewhere in the 
book as synonymous with ‘‘Course, 
Curriculum, and School Guidance’’. 
Perhaps it should be noted, also, that 
only 16 of his 385 pages are devoted 
specifically to the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth phases of guidance in his list 
given above. 

Brewer, in his new book ‘‘Education 
as Guidance’ treats guidance in its 
many aspects as having to do, like 
education, with the whole job of living. 
He seems to use educational guidance to 
mean the assistance which is given to 
boys and girls in making proper prog- 
ress in their school work. To use his 
own words, it is ‘that portion of 
guidance which is concerned strictly 





1. Kelley, Truman L., Educational Guidance. Col- 
umbia University Contributions to Education, No. 71. 
1914. p. 4. 

2. Brewer, J. M. The Vocational Guidance Movement. 
The Macmillan Company, 1918. p. 14. 

3. Proctor, W. M. Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1925. See 
preface. 

4. Ibid. p. 132. 

5. Ibid. p. 13. 

6. J nes, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1930. pp. 28, 29. 
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with the pupil’s success in his edu- 
cational career.’"! More specifically, it 
includes guidance along the following 
lines: ‘‘How to study; using the com- 
mon tools of learning; adjusting school 
life to other activities; regularly at- 
tending on school and to school tasks; 
learning to speak, interview, compose 
in writing, take examinations, and use 
libraries: and making the important 
educational decisions at each of the 
many forks in the road.’’? He then dis- 
cusses problems of educational guidance 
at the different school levels a the 
elementary school to the professional 
school. In chapters following this dis- 
cussion of educational guidance he 
deals separately with vocational guid- 
ance, religious guidance, and poll 
‘for home relationships’, ‘‘for citizen- 
ship’, ‘‘for leisure and recreation’, 
‘in personal well-being’, “‘in right 
doing’’, ‘‘in thoughtfulness and co- 
operation’, and ‘in wholesome and 
cultural action’’. However, in one 
place? Brewer treats educational and 
vocational guidance together as the 
center from which radiate all of the 
other guidance activities, educational 
guidance dominating the earlier part 
of school life and vocational guidance 
the latter part. 

Koos and Kefauver, like Jones and 
Brewer, drop all qualifying adjectives in 
the title of their book published early 


in 1932.4 By means of guidance, as si 


use the term, they aim to “‘(1) distribute 
youth as effectively as possible to educational 
and vocational opportunities, that is to 
subjects, curricula, extra-curricular 


activities, schools, higher ae 


and vocations,’ and ‘‘(2) to help the 
individual to make the optimal adjust- 
ment to educational and vocational situ- 
ations’’.5 From this statement one 
would infer that the authors do not 
recognize other aspects of guidance 
than the educational and vocational. 
They proceed immediately, however, to 
mention recreation guidance, health 
guidance, and civic-social-moral guid- 
ance, without making .it clear what 
relation these bear to educational 
guidance. These same authors call at- 
tention to ‘‘the danger of losing sight 
of the extremely important service of 
guidance’’® as they define it above by 
practically identifying it with edu- 
cation as some writers do. 

The only conclusion one can reach 
from the points of view expressed by 
these various writers is that there is no 
unanimity as to the meaning of edu- 
cational guidance. By some it is thought 
of simply as aid in the choice of sub- 
jects, curriculums, and schools. Others 





1. Brewer, J. M. Education as Guidance. Macmillan, 
1932. p. 113. 


2. Ibid. p. 114. 
3. Ibid. p. 181. 


4. Koos, L. J. and Kefauver, G. N. Guidance in 
Secondary Schools. Macmillan, 1932. 


5. Ibid. p. 15. 
6. Ibid. p. 22. 


conceive it as including, also, assist- 
ance in learning how to study, how 
to use the library, how to take exami- 
nations, how to make various adjust- 
ments of school life. Still others seem 
to include health, recreation, social, 
civic, moral, and other personal ad- 
justments in the field of educational 
guidance. And some treat guidance as 
practically synonymous with education 
itself. It should be noted, also, that 
similar confusion prevails in the minds 
of those who have made provision for 
educational guidance in schools which 
they administer. 

It is obvious that for the purposes of 
this paper a more definite statement of 
what is meant by educational guidance 
is necessary. One cannot consider to 
advantage the relations between the 
activities which grow out of so definite 
a conception as vocational guidance 
with the activities involved in a con- 
ception so cloudy and confused as the 
one just presented. One is, then, faced 
with three alternatives. 

One may conclude that educational 
guidance is not definable, judging by 
results thus far achieved, and therefore 
a consideration of the relations of vo- 
cational guidance to it is fruitless. 

One may decide that the term may 
be definable but is not yet defined and 
that the proposed discussion of re- 
lations to it must be postponed un- 
til there is some agreement among its 
advocates as to what educational guid- 
ance is. 

One may attempt to formulate a 
definition or conception of educational 
guidance which seems likely to be 
accepted as sound and then consider the 
relations of vocational guidance to 
this conception. 

The last alternative, though by far 
the most difficult, appears to be the 
one which should be chosen. 

How, then, shall educational guid- 
ance be defined? This can best be done, 
in the writer’s judgment, by relating 
it first to the meaning of education. 

Education is a process of individual 
development under the influences of 
environment. Whether he wishes it 
or not, the process goes on throughout 
the individual's life, now rapidly, now 
slowly; at one time in a manner which 
is wholesome for society and the in- 
dividual, at another time in a manner 
unwholesome. 

Organized education, with which this 
discussion is concerned, is society's 
effort to direct and speed up this pro- 
cess, by means of a controlled environ- 
ment, along lines which are wholesome 
both for society and for the individual. 
Society's success in this effort depends, 
of course, upon what is accepted as 
wholesome and what kind of environ- 
ment is provided by society's edu- 
cational agency the school. With the 
first of these two, important as it is, 


» 


the present discussion is not directly 
concerned. 

The school environment provided by 
society for educational purposes is, and 
must be, a complex thing containing 
many elements. A large number of these 
elements are important for the common 
development of all pupils alike. For 
example, certain language, arithmetic, 
and civic elements are of this type. 
This is just another way of saying that 
there is a group of educational needs 
common to all which our schools en- 
deavor to serve by means of the environ- 
ment it creates for its pupils. Again, on 
account of differences between human 
beings, some elements of the secondary 
school environment are more important 
for one pupil and others for another. 
Artistic elements best serve the needs 
of one, musical elements the needs of 
another, science elements of another, 
and so on, after certain common needs of all 
pupils along these lines have been met. 

On the one hand, pupils have no 
choice among the various elements of 
the school environment insofar as 
school activities deal with the common 
needs of all. All pupils are subjected to 
the same work as a whole (grades one 
to six) and those courses of the junior 
and senior high school that are required 
of all are planned for the purpose of 
serving these common needs and are 
not, therefore, open to choice. On the 
other hand, choices must be made by 
pupils from that large group of elements 
which make up the other activities of 
junior and senior high school, including 
extra-curricular activities, and which 
are provided for the purpose of meeting 
needs based upon individual differences. 
Decisions must be reached as to which 
of two or more possible courses of 
action shall be taken in order that the 
greatest educational good may be 
realized by each pupil. 
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Epsie Campbell 


Miss Epsie Campbell, state supervisor 
of home economics education for Geor- 
gia, was presented a life-membership 
in the A.V.A. at the ‘Vocational 
Breakfast’’ held in Savannah, April 
twenty-first. This life-membership was 
presented by the teachers of vocational 
home economics in recognition of the 
outstanding contribution which Miss 
Campbell has made to home making 
education in Georgia. 

Miss Campbell was the’ first state 
supervisor of home economics employed 
in Georgia. She began her work shortly 
after the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act and has been continuously “‘on the 
job’’ since that time. 

Within this period of years the vo- 
cational home making program in 
Georgia has grown, steadily and con- 
sistently, until in 1932 there were 
16,408 girls and women enrolled in 
vocational home economics classes. 

There has also been a great develop- 
ment along the line of evening classes 
for adult home makers. Last year more 
than ten thousand women were en- 
rolled in such classes. The demand has 
always exceeded the ability of the State 
to finance this work. In the past two 
years a great contribution to the 
economic welfare of many families has 
been made through the efforts of 
vocational home economics teachers to 
aid housewives in struggling with the 
reduced budget. Also, this division 
has cooperated with the emergency 
relief committees of the various cities 
in establishing classes in nutrition and 
food preparation for families of the 
unemployed. 
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C. V. Williams 


Few men in vocational education 
have a finer training or richer experience 
in educational work than Dr. C. V. 
Williams, Professor of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science. He has 
worked on every level of the public 
school system. He has been successive- 
ly, teacher in a one-room country 
school, high school teacher, high 
school principal, city superintendent of 
schools, and college professor. 

When the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education bill was enacted he was 
superintendent of the Nebraska State 
School of Agriculture at Curtis, Nebr- 
aska. It was natural for him to be im- 
mediately interested in vocational edu- 
cation. In 1917 he became a regional 
agent in agriculture for the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. This 
position he held until 1920 when he 
became state director of vocational 
education in Kansas. In 1922 he became 
Professor of Vocational Education in 
charge of the training of teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture at Kansas State 
College. 











Laurence Parker 


Mr. Laurence Parker began his prep- 
aration for his work in the field of 
vocational education when he entered 
the Electrical Engineering Department 
‘of Iowa State College. After leaving 
the college he worked for several years 
as an electrical engineer in Illinois and 
California. 

Following his work in industry he 

‘became interested in vocational edu- 
cation and spent six years in that work 
in the state of Ohio, during which 
time he was with the Toledo Board of 
Education as city director; and later 
with the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
as a traveling supervisor. 

On the first day of the year 1924 he 
arrived in Kansas and since that time 
has done very fine work as Itinerant 
Teacher Trainer and Assistant Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education. 
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Status, Trends and Outlook of 
Industrial Arts in the United 
States 


The Middle West 


By Georce K. WELLs 
State Supervisor of Industrial Education 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The standing of the industrial arts 
work in the school program is in direct 
ratio to the efficiency of the teacher. 
This principle applies in any section of 
the country, and we have seen many 
fine examples of it in our state. 

I have just completed a tour of the 
state, in which I visited every industrial 
arts teacher who was in a school not 
under a city supervisor. In the whole 
trip I found that only fifteen depart- 
ments have been discontinued or laid 
over for a year. In several of these 
cases I have inquired into the efficiency 
of the last instructor and found it to 
have been unsatisfactory. 

In two cases, at least, I have seen an 
efficient instructor given new equip- 
ment even under existing conditions. 
I, therefore, feel safe in repeating that 
the standing of industrial arts work is 
in direct ratio to the efficiency of the 
instructor. 

A cross section of the states of the 
middle west would reveal a picture of 
industrial arts varying all the way 
from shops where only hand woodwork 
is taught and called manual training 
to a complete program of varied in- 
dustrial activities going under the 
name of General Shop and being carried 
on as several activities in one shop, 
or several activities in unit shops. 

The advancement of the general in- 
dustrial program in our larger centers 
has been very rapid, and the change 
scarcely begun in some of the smaller 
centers. We are glad to be able to say 
that in many smaller communities the 
younger teachers are getting the General 
Shop well established. There are, how- 
ever, many teachers, trained before the 
general shop idea was developed, who 
although they apparently approve of 
the General Shop do not have the 
training or the initiative to develop one. 

These situations again call to our 
attention the teacher. In our state up 
to 1931 all teachers trained in the in- 
dustrial arts field, and who could secure 
a license, could get a job regardless of 
whether the institution could recom- 


mend them or not. The present over- 
supply of teachers may lead, I hope, to 
a better selection and a possible im- 
provement in the quality of teachers. 

I am not a prophet or the son of a 
prophet, but I believe that in the places 
where a good job of industrial arts work 
has been done, the work will continue 
as long as the rest of the school work 
is continued, and that in the places 
where a mediocre or poor job has been 
done, the work is likely to be dropped. 
Of course, this is a statement of con- 
ditions in general and may not apply 
in certain centers where other factors 
might decide the question. 

We believe that as far as the Middle 
West is concerned, we are still in the 
experimental stage. Men are not satis- 
fied that they have the best program 
possible, but are trying to improve 
their methods and their technique in 
order that the aims set up for this work 
may more nearly be reached. As a few 
examples of such attempts, we find at 
Ohio State University the new Labora- 
tory of Industries. In several cities we 
have new types shops with 60, 75 or 
100 pupils in a group. Usually with 
several instructors. 

We have the development of the club 
work, probably not as well developed 
as that by Mr. Cressman in Pennsyl- 
vania, but having much the same aims. 
We have in our state one city director 
who, through careful checking and 
guiding of every boy in the seventh, 
eight, and ninth grade classes, secures 
for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades in the high school seven out of 
every ten boys for some type of in- 
dustrial work on a purely elective 
basis. 

We have in our own state an in- 
dustrial teachers’ organization that has 
set up as its objectives for this year: 

First: The putting of record charts 
with the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation standards of them in the 
hands of every teacher in the state this 
year. 

Second: The development of a testing 
program. 

Third: The development of clubs. 

Fourth: The writing of job sheets by 
many instructors all over the state. 
These sheets are to be sent to a central 
committee who will put them in 
standard form and sell them at cost to 
all who wish them. 


I trust that I will be pardoned for 
telling of my own attempts to secure 
a complete tryout of the A.V.A. 
standards through the use of large wall 
charts containing these standards, to- 
gether with a checking system. Our 
attempts during the last three years 
resulted as follows: 285 people agreed 
to use the charts last year. This repre- 
sented about 325 teachers because of 
their use by city supervisors with a 
corps of teachers. 214 charts were 
returned checked at the end of the 
year. This depicted the work of 214 
Classes. 


Some interesting points appeared in 
the study of this data. Some of these 
points were as follows: 


The time given to work in one field, 
viz., woodwork, varied in the seventh 
and eight grades from 640 minutes to 
8960 minutes and in the ninth or above 
from 4050 minutes to 16,200 minutes. 

The number of items checked as 
taught averaged forty-five in the seventh 
and eighth grades and seventy-four in 
the ninth or above. 

The teachers who taught in the 
ninth grade for 4050 minutes checked 
seventy-four items and the one who 
taught 16,200 minutes only eighty 
items. It would seem that either the 
teacher with the least time was trying 
to do too much or the one with the 
longest time was not doing enough. 
Only a careful test of results would tell 
us which was wrong. 


Items regarding vocational infor- 
mation were often left out. Thus the 
guidance aim seems to have been 
neglected. 

There seems to be considerable agree- 
ment as to the fundamental operations 
that should be taught, but beyond that 
there is considerable variance in what 
is being taught. 

Another point which is important, 
I believe, is the wide variation as to 
the period of time for which a high 
school credit shall be given. There are 
eight-months schools giving seven 
forty-five minute periods per week to 
the work, and granting one unit of 
credit. At the same time there are ten- 
months schools giving ten forty-five 
minute periods per week and granting 
only one unit of credit for this work. 
From 168 hours to 300 hours for the 
same credit is too much of a difference. 
In our neighboring state of Michigan 
there is an excellent organization of 
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industrial arts men. They have been 
organized about three years. Their 
chief work is study and research, which 


they hope will develop better training, 


programs. They have developed an out- 
line for the consolidated and rural 
schools based on the A.V.A. standards. 

Time will not permit the discussion 
of the particular situation as regards 
all states, but we feel that all are 
looking toward doing an improved job 
in this field. 

In closing I wish to say a few words 
about the general effects of the work 
of the A.V.A. Standards Committee. 
If my study of psychology has taught 
me anything, it has taught me this: 
Instructors in general teach as they have 
been taught and not as you have told 
them to teach. If tool technique has 
not been stressed, it will not be stressed 
by the teacher. If the information side 
of the work has not been given a 
prominent place, it will not be given 
prominence in teaching. If the relation 
to industrial life, selection of things 
we buy, appreciation of good work- 
manship and design, attitude of pride 
in his ability to do, habits of orderly 
procedure are not emphasized in the 
training institution courses, they are 
not likely to be emphasized by the 
average teacher. 

These responsibilities are strictly 
up to the training institutions. Just this 
story to illustrate: A few weeks ago 
I visited a shop and found a teacher 
who had used the A.V.A. standards in 
chart form in another school last year. 
He was trying to use them in this 
school where under the teacher the 
year before boys came in and simply 
made things. He had inquired of boys 
as to what they did or learned the 
previous year. They could not tell him. 
No definite impressions were left. The 
boys had the attitude that the industrial 
arts shop was a place to do as they 
pleased. The training institutions must 
therefore impress the student with the 
importance of systematic procedure if 
we are to have the standards used. 

If we can agree upon objectives and 
set up courses in terms simple enough 
for the average teacher to comprehend, 
if the training institutions can train 
their students in these aims and ob- 
jectives, if we can develop teacher 
organizations to promote and study 
the field, we can set industrial arts on 
the high plane that it deserves. 





Increased support for 
Vocational Education will 
come when Vocational 
Education is better 
understood. 











Citizens Conference on the Crisis 
in Education 


With 65 representatives of labor, 
agriculture, manufacturing, education 
and the press, and twenty school 
finance experts in attendance, the Citi- 
zens Conference on the Crisis in Edu- 
cation met at Washington January 
5-6, 1933. The meeting was sponsored 
by the American Council on Education, 
Dr. C. R. Mann, Director. Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur acted as chairman 
of the conference. 


The major recommendations of the 
Conference were as follows: 


1. The conference urged law making 
bodies to give priority to the financial 
needs of the public schools over claims 
for roads, Public buildings and similar 
forms of public service. 


2. Congress was requested to provide 
for Federal Assistance through emer- 
gency loans to those states which are 
unable to finance a minimum edu- 
cational program. 


3. States were urged to enact such 
legislation as would provide for equali- 
zation of education opportunity within 
the respective states. 


4. States were called upon to eliminate 
small districts, small classes, and other 
forms of waste. 


The Conference was unanimous in its 
decision that adequate educational facil- 
ities must be maintained throughout 
the nation in spite of unfavorable 
economic conditions. 


Only one recommendation unfavor- 
able to vocational education was in- 
troduced. Committee *‘B’’ on *‘Organi- 
zation and Operation of Instruction’’ 
recommended that, ‘‘In the interests of 
economy, it is recommended that the 
requirements of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education be restudied and 
revised.” On motion of L. J. Taber, 
Master of the National Grange, this 
recommendation was rejected. 


National Education Association 
Department of Adult Education 

1201 Sixteenth Street 

Washington, D. C. 

Mary L. Guyton, Pres. 

Department of Adult Education 

217 State House 

Boston, Mass. 

Program: Studies progress of adult 
education; keeps members of N. E. A. 
informed of new trends; meets for dis- 
cussion at annual meeting of N. E. A. 
and at meeting of Department of 
Superintendence. Members of executive 
committee cooperate closely with the 
Commission on the Enrichment of 
Adult Life of the N. E. A. 
Publications: Interstate Bulletin, Adult 
Education, four issues a year, $1. 


NEW BOOKS 


Wood Pattern Making 


By Herbert J. McCaslin. Cloth, 311 
pages, illustrated. Price, $2.25. Pub- 
lashed by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. New York City. 


This is the second edition of this 
book first published in 1923. While it 
follows the same plan, new problems 
have been added, corrections made and 
further explanations given. 


The reviewer recalls visiting the shop 
of Mr. McCaslin at William L. Dickin- 
son High School, Jersey City, when the 
manuscript for this book was in 
progress. His shop had the appearance 
of the workshop of a busy pattern 
maker and was full of the patterns 
from which the illustrations were later 
taken. It was the shop of a busy 
practical pattern maker. 


Television 


By K. A. Hathaway. Cloth, 169 
pages, illustrated. Published by Ameri- 
can Technical Society, Chicago. 


One third of the book is devoted to 
the elementary theory of light and 
optics, the remainder being devoted to 
television. This book should prove of 
value as an introductory book on 
television. 


An interesting piece of work has been 
done by the Civic Committee for Adult 
Literacy. The address is 96th Street 
Branch, New York Public Library, 
112 East 95th Street, New York. They 
have published the result of their 
effort under the following title: 


“An Experiment in Adult Education 
—Training for the Unemployed—in 
the New York City Continuation 
Schools.”’ © 


Copy of the pamphlet can be obtained 
by addressing the committee at the 
above address. To review the pamphlet 
would be to rewrite it. The title is 
sufficient explanation. It is well worth 
the effort of anyone interested in the 
problems of the unemployed to secure 
and read this pamphlet. 


A mimeographed volume which came 
to the Secretary's desk recently is en- 
titled ‘‘Survey of Failures in the 
Garment Industry—Cause and Pre- 
vention’’. It is prepared by Uptown 


Credit Group of the Textile Industry, a 
division of The Silk Association of 
America, Inc. 468 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, and can be obtained for 
$1.00 per copy by communicating 
directly with the company. 
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Galley Philosophy 
A few reflections from the Quarter Deck! 


These times have brought forth a 
crop of garden-variety of plans for 
economic recovery. Stuart Chase visited 
Mexico and proposed our making home- 
cast mud pies. Milwaukee thinks beer 
is the solution, while Reading, Pennsy]- 
vania is twisting its hopes to pretzels. 

The Technocrats say one mani at a 
switchboard is the infinity we are 
approaching. The Ship wants to know 
who will build the switchboard, sew 
buttons on the operators overalls, cook 
his lunches and educate his children. 

The Ship feels the urge to suggest a 
plan. In a thirty (or is it to be a four- 
teen-hour week?) there’s going to be a 
lot of untrained thumb twiddling. Who 
is responsible for training Americans to 
use their leisure constructively? Can 
we side-step our social and moral 
responsibility by merely inventing the 
machine that throws four or four 
hundred out of work? 

We hear too much about a return to 
the three R’s, as if there ever was a 
virtue in inadequate training for a 
complex world. We're going back to 
barter perhaps. At one time, cows were 
legal tender, but it wasn’t convenient 
to make change. Now no cows are 
tender and no one gives back any 
change. Scrip and cigarette coupons 
were going over until we began pump- 
ing up the dollar. Someone suggested it 
now looks more like a doughnut: you 
pass along the rim and save the center. 

Doubtless the President has a Brain 
Trust and that accounts for what 
Professors Moley and Tugwell have 
accomplished in such a short while. 
No one cares how soon the President 
brings back prosperity, providing he 
brings it back alive. 

If business keeps up, even dentists 
will go off the gold standard and pro- 
vide us with erg inlays. 

Recently a preacher announced: *‘For 
tonight my text will be,"What has the 
Depression taught us’?:After which the 
choir will sing, ‘Search me, Oh Lord!" "’ 

One member of the crew believes 
things are picking up for although he 
received no orders, he did get one or 
two civil answers. But since the Ship 
is a windjammer, it’s been getting along 
fairly well, thank you. Now who else 
will tell one? 

Most passengers think that all an 
old sea dog has to do is to steer a 
straight course, collect his salary at the 
end of the cruise, and receive the 
benediction of the firm. Yes, it was that 
way when Hayes was President. Now 
whenever a skipper leaves a gang 
plank, he is assailed by scribblers who 
want to put him on a par with Trader 
Horn. Perhaps Colenles made them 
feel that every captain is an Ancient 
Mariner with an albatross under one 
arm and a whale under the other. 


Old sea dogs go on board with the 
enthusiasm of a prisoner walking the 
plank. We yawn in the pilot's face and 
wriggle while the barber trims our 
whiskers, preparatory to having our 
picture snapped with debutantes and 
maiden aunts. If it blows, we pray it 
will carry away the after-house and 
passenger decks, A, B, C, and D, 
leaving perhaps the cargo, the crew and 
our ditty bag. 
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BETTER STANDARDS 
SCHOOL BUSINESS 


So re 


Haven't all of us tended too much to 
make our jobs as prosaic as a Detroit 
worker tightening the third bolt on a 
cylinder head? Let’s hope we can make 
our new work contribute more than a 
certain lion in the picture of the 
Christian martyrs. A kind-hearted old 
lady seeing a little girl crying at sight 
of this picture of sacrifice, assured her 
these poor people were out of their 
torture, that this happened almost 
two thousand years ago. “‘But that’s 
not what I’m crying about,”’ said the 
little girl. “‘That little lion over there 
isn't getting any!’’. 

Perhaps some of our troubles arose 
from the American tendency to not 
attend to business,—particularly our 
own business. Since 1921, we've been 
paying Germany's reparations. In 1928 
our best brains were at work solving 
golf tournaments with Bobby Jones. 
In 1929 all the grey matter was dis- 
tributed among the brokers, the bears, 
and the bulls. By that fall, after we 
made the bull, it was harder to bear. In 
1930, we were busy prophesying it 
would be over by fall, although through 
"31 we weren't so sure. But in 1932 our 
fancy was caught by little pieces of 
paste-board that developed into pic- 
tures of Eliza playing banner-lead with 
the blood hounds or Washington catch- 




















.ing the Trenton ferry. Now there are 


black shirts in Italy, brown shirts in 
Germany, blue shirts in Portugal, and 


» 


jig-saw shirts in these benighted States. 

Today the world needs adaptable 
men. Why, recently a number of land- 
lubbers who joined the Ship wanted to 
know what all the spare tires were 
hanging around for. Another asked to 
sit downstairs rather than in the 
galley. 

Your Vice-President of Industrial 
Arts, Professor Selvidge,was in evidence 
at Western Arts this month. Many 
leaders in this field attended this 
meeting. Dr. W. E. Warner’s keynote 
was ““The Primacy of the Arts,"’ and 
his message was straight from the 
shoulder. Frank Moore was elected 
Vice President to carry on the work 
next year. The Ship, through Commo- 
dore Neving, installed Dr. Warner in 
his cabin as a First Class Passenger. 
Messrs. Bennett, Metz, Bowden, 
Christy, Bedell, Greenley, paced the 
decks, listened, contributed. 

If Kettinger was right when he said, 
“The best incentive is the shadow of 
the poor-house door,’’ then the Ship 
is doing some tall thinking and plan- 
ning. Exercise strengthens our worry 
muscles. 

Keep headed into the storm, don’t 
let your ideas broach to, and you'll 
find yourself too valuable to remove 
from the wheel. 

Remember that in these trying times, 
even police dogs have had a dog's life 
of it, they look so much like wolves. 

On to Detroit, me hearties! 

Wa.po WRIGHT 


Commodore, Rtd. 





PATRONIZE 
THE SHIP 











Vocational Education and the 
Problems of the Present 
Emergency 
Continued from Page 17 


amendments from the floor. This brief 
document which follows the outline of 
the program will be widely circulated 
as a summary of the major tasks im- 
mediately ahead of the schools and 
particularly of the vocational and ex- 
tension services. 

The Conference was widely repre- 
sentative. Forty-two national organi- 
zations, representing agriculture, home 
interests, industry, commerce, labor, 
general education, vocational education 
and public welfare were present and 
more than seventy-five delegates were 
selected for their special interest in the 
field of vocational education. Practic- 
ally every national interest concerned 
with the problems of vocational edu- 
cation was represented. 

By Joun A. Lapp, 
Secretary of the Conference 
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News Notes from the States 


Arizona 


State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction appointed State Director of 
Vocational Education with no ad- 
ditional salary. Mr. George S. Sanders, 
State Supervisor Trade and Industrial 
Education, has resigned. Vocational 
education was on the spot more partic- 


ularly than was general education 
during the session of the legislature. 
Colorado 


Provisions made for new State Board 
for Vocational Education consisting of 
three members appointed by the Gover- 
nor in such a way to provide a con- 
tinuous board. Teacher training work 
will continue under Director of Rural 
and Vocational Education at Colorado 
Agricultural College as it is now 
organized. 


Connecticut 


Parents and school officials giving 
more attention to vocational training 
than in past years. Students pay their 
own transportation to reach vocational 
schools in preference to traditional 
academic schools. The Grange and 
other farm folk sponsoring legislative 
action for aid in such transportation. 
All farmers’ organizations giving effect- 
ive support. Plans under way in legis- 
lature for the establishment of new 
trade schools to serve sections of the 
state not served by other trade schools. 
President Charles R. Turner of the 
Connecticut Vocational! Association and 
his officers very active. . 


Delaware 
Legislature still in session but no 
indication of decreasing support to 
vocational education. New types of 
vocational education are courses in: 
Training Cafeteria Managers; Training 
Conference Leaders for Volunteer Fire 
Chiefs; Training Conference Leaders 
for Merchandising Executives; Mer- 

chandising Conferences. 


Idaho 
Appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation satisfactory. Twenty per cent 
reduction in teachers’ salaries. 





Kansas 
Appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation reduced by forty per cent. 
Legislature provided for reorganization 
of State Board of Education which is 
also the State Board for Vocational 
Education. New Board consists of 


eight members appointed by the Gover- 
nor for varying lengths of term so as to 
provide a continuous board. 


Maryland 
No considerable curtailment of pro- 
gram outside of Baltimore. There are 


more pupils applying for admission to 
vocationa! schools than can be accom- 
modated. In Baltimore evening classes 
and Trade classes have been decreased. 


Mississippi 
In spite of decreased funds available 
more vocational schools have been 
established. Legislature in session but 
no indication of decrease in legislative 
support. 


Montana 


Vocational Education appropriation 
has been reduced by sixty per cent. 


Nebraska 


No legislation introduced unfavorable 
to vocational education. Situation with 
reference to appropriation satisfactory. 
Legislature still in session. 


Nevada 


Efforts made in legislature to repeal 
vocational education acts but without 
success. Appropriations for both vo- 
cational education and rehabilitation 
cut very little. 


New Jersey 
No indication of opposition to vo- 
cational education. Some reductions 
have been made in budgets but nothing 
destructive. 


North Carolina 


The legislature passed a state appro- 
priation of $90,000 for vocational edu- 
cation. The new program of work, put 
into operation this year, is proving 
satisfactory. Copy of the program of 
work bulletin was mailed to each state 
supervisor. 

The annual conference of teachers of 
vocational agriculture will be held at 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, June 
19-21. The North Carolina unit of 
Future Farmers of America convention 
will be held at N. C. State College, 


June 22-24. 


Dr. F. W. Lathrop, Research Special- 
ist of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, spent two days recently in 
North Carolina giving assistance to 
the State Research Committee. 

Mr. Robert D. Maltby, Regional 
Agent for the South, was in the State 
in February when he met the super- 
visory staff to discuss plans for next 
year's program. 

Many teachers of vocational agri- 
culture from North Carolina and other 
sections of the South will attend the 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Cooperation which will meet in Raleigh 
at the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering. The credit 
courses will run from July 10 to 29. 
Conference week will be held July 24 
to 29. 


North Dakota 


Funds appropriation to match federal 
funds for Teacher Training, for Re- 
habilitation and for Trade and Industrial 
Education. No State funds appropri- 
ated for Vocational Agriculture and 
Vocational Home Making. 


Minnesota 


The progress is satisfactory and there 
has been no unfavorable legislation. 


The situation is entirely satisfactory. 


Tennessee 


The situation is satisfactory. No 
drastic cuts; no important changes. 


Texas 


A fine new Vocational and Technical 
school has been opened at San Antonio. 
Mr. L. W. Fox is director of vocational 
education in San Antonio and Mr. J. O. 
Loftin is principal of the vocational 
school. 


Porto Rico 


The first F. F. A. Convention was 
held on March 10 and 11. Porto Rico 
has 45 chapters, with a membership of 
1,663. In the Judging Contest, Penuelas 
Chapter, with a score of 2803 out of a 
possible 3,600 was the high team. The 
high individual score was Nazario 
Castro of Carolina, 1,004 out of a 
possible 1,200. 

Utah 

General appropriations for Vocational 
education for the next biennium were 
denied for lack of taxable resources. 
However, there was a sentiment for 
practical training, and the legislature 
“ear marked’’ a portion of the state 
high school fund for the matching of 
federal funds and general support of 
vocational education. This act may 
prove to be far more significant than 
the amount of the appropriation would 
indicate. 

A modern child labor law was passed 
incorporating most of the recommen- 
dations of the White House Conference. 

Irvin S. Noall has been appointed 
State Director of Vocational Education 
to succeed I. L. Williamson who moved 
from the State a year ago. No appoint- 
ment has been made to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Miss Jean 
Cox, the Home Economics Supervisor. 
Miss Cox has been in the department 
since 1917. 


Only slight decrease in legislative 
support to vocational education. Ad- 
ministrative personnel reelected. : 
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Detroit, The World’s Most In- 
dustrial City, The Headquarters 
for the Eighth Convention of the 
American Vocational Association 


By Eart L. VeERNIER 


Detroit Convention and Tourist Bureau 


The building of Detroit on a spot 
where nature has fashioned something 
splendid was partly out of circum- 
stance, partly out of necessity, and 
partly because of a very localized 
convenience. When Cadillac moved 
across Lake Erie and swung north up 
the Detroit River he saw the calm blue 
of these northern waters sheltered from 
the fury of the Great Lakes by an 
island at each end, and on the west 
bank of the river he noticed a slight 
promontory, overlooking the surround- 
ing country, an ideal spot for his sentinels 
to watch the movements of the Indians 
and the British who were gradually 
encroaching upon the territories of 
New France and threatening to anni- 
hilate the power of France in America. 

Then one day General Wolfe swept 
the Plains of Abraham, conquered the 
French with a superior force, and all 
the lands of the St. Lawrence, Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys were surrendered 
to Great Britain. The power of France 
was broken in North America. Detroit 
became a British posession. It remained 
so until 1783 when America broke with 
England. It has since remained under 
American rule with the exception of a 
short period during the War of 1812 


when the British flag flung its defiance ° 


out across her battlements. 


The nineteenth century gave birth 
to a culture that still clings tradition- 
ally to the city . . . a culture that was 
ripe and glowing before the automobile 
swept in upon us and our industry 
in its maddened pace. The middle of 
the nineteenth century saw a slow and 
continued growth, a sound healthy con- 
dition of business pioneered by men who 
loved business and its gifts to civili- 
zation, men satisfied with small profits 
but sound financial policy. It’s a simple 
story . . . how these men rose to wealth 
and affluence with the success of their 
business, how they found time, in 
their slow deliberate pace, to set up a 
distinct culture, in a society that was 
born out of savage manners and polish- 
ed by the glint of the courts of France. 


Detroit was almost destined to be 
erased from the business picture of the 
country. The city was polishing her 
manners. It was growing, but slowly. 
People here were more interested in the 
quiet luxuries of living than in the 
tenure of, a strictly industrial and 
business complex and Detroit was 
advertised as a ‘‘city where life is 
worth living’’. Meanwhile other cities 
had become great. Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, and 
the rest, all gathering a quick momentum 
to build gigantic perspectives of busi- 
ness, a growing sense to pile cities in 
the air and heap our American wealth. 
This psychology began to grow in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It 
was the beginning of our metropolitan 
immensities of today. 

Then something happened at Detroit. 
Near the end of the nineteenth century, 


a new era was describing its trajectory 
in the sky. Some of the first experi- 
ments on gasoline engines were being 
tried. Organizations had been formed 
and failed. Thousands of dollars were 
being invested and lost. A group of 
young men, men of business and vision, 
just a few, strode into those gargan- 
tuan battles of finance and personality 
and won. Many lost with sick hearts. 
It was the battle of the mighty—mighty 
minds, mighty wills, mighty energies. 

Steam, electricity and gasoline fought 
it out on the streets of the towns and 
the villages of the country. Gasoline 
won... and out of the thickets of the 
nineteenth century came a new civili- 
zation . . . . a Civilization on wheels. 
Great men had put it there. The tallow 
of the night watch had burned low over 
experiments and ugly words. Machinery 
became the dominant force. The in- 
ternal combustion engine its dynamo. 
Men in these beginnings fought and 
wrangled. They fingered the mechanical 
fibers on an orgy of leaping curiosities, 
followed them till they had found the 
ends of the knot, and the result... . 
engineering triumphs and yellow dust. 

And so Detroit became an industrial 
city .... the most industrial city in the 
world, the world’s motor mart, and 
after our factories were built, we built 
schools and colleges, libraries and 
museums, beautiful theaters and office 
buildings, parks and boulevards. Some 
of our theaters are among the largest 
in the world. Others are unique in 
their strange barbarian architecture. 
With the beauty of the city’s natural 
setting in this paradise of waters, 
visitors will find a wealth of interest. 
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Detroit has cultural and educational 
phases that are known throughout the 
world, beautiful school buildings, and 
one of the most complete educational 
systems in the country. 

To students of history Detroit pre- 
sents to the imagination a succession of 
panorama in history and legend. These 
waters of the Great Lakes hold in their 
bubbled cups the storied legends of a 
forgotten past. No music is sweeter 
than that which speaks from the 
fabled lute of those Indian waters and, 


like the children that followed the 
Pied Piper, thousands of travelers each 
year follow this music of legend to the 
waters of the Great Lakes. 

The Detroit City Hall is one of the 
spots in the city that has not passed 
into a sacredly venerated memory. It 
still traces its shadow at the feet of 
mighty monarchs of modern business, 
protected from utilitarian vandalism by 
the tendrils of a sacred tradition and 
by the jaws of its historic cannon, 
perhaps the only gun in the world that 


D 


has ever sent a missile over the Canadian 
border in times of strife. An enduring 
tribute in bronze is paid to the old 
familiar shrine by the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ monument, erected out of the 
spirit of patriotism that was created 
during the turbulent days of the Civil 
War. If the gift of life were in these 
bronze figures they could probably 
tell the romantic story of the huge 
skyscrapers that gradually arose to 
throw their shadowy incubus over the 
City Hall. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By RAY FIFE, President of the American Vocational Association, Columbus, Ohio 


Where Is Vocational 
Education ‘‘Narrow’’? 


A prominent newspaper editor 
in one of our larger middle 
western cities seldom comments 
on vocational education except 
in terms of comparisons between 
“narrow vocational training and 
that broad, general training 
which fits one for life.”’ 


An eastern university president 
in addressing a nation wide meet- 
ing of educators made a similar 
comment. His address may be 
summarized in his closing re- 
mark: ‘‘What we need is less 
training for the market place 
and more education for the life 
abundant.” 


Another speaker, who is not 
regarded as unfriendly to vo- 
cational education, has fre- 
quently compared ‘‘education for 
making a living’’ with ‘‘edu- 
cation for living a life.’’ 

It would be useless to attempt 
to answer all of the questions 
involved in the preceding com- 
ments within the brief limits of 
this message. There are many 
questions which might be asked 
with reference to them. What is 
the life abundant and what type 
of education, if any, is peculiarly 
capable of providing training for 
it? Is there any inherent char- 
acteristic which makes one type 
of education “‘broad’’ and an- 











RAY FIFE 


other ‘‘narrow’’? How can any 
of us, except those who have 
been financially endowed, ‘‘live 
a life’’ without ‘“‘making a liv- 
ing’? 

Regardless of the answers to 
these questions and similar ones 
which might well be asked, the 
comments indicate continued 
need for examination of our pro- 
grams of vocational education, 
and equal need for interpreting 


the philosophy, the aims and the 


accomplishments of such pro- 
grams to those not directly en- 





gaged within our field of effort. 
There is special need for con- 
tinuous, careful study of any 
program of education who use 
principles and practices have been 
translated into Federal statute. 

Vocational education, of all 
forms of education, has least 
excuse for becoming static. Its 
intimate contacts with the 
swiftly changing conditions in 
agriculture, industry, business 
and the home should provide 
sufficient incentive to insure the 
necessary readjustment in our 
program. 

A prominent industrial leader 
has said, “In these times of 
economic reconstruction some of 
us may have to give up some 
things which we may consider 
to be inherent rights. *’This 
remark might be applied to edu- 
cational standards and practices 
as well as business traditions. 
The gigantic task ahead for vo- 
cational education will require 
the most efficient administrative 
organization, the most intelli- 
gent philosophy and the most 
effective methods which are pos- 
sible to us. Regardless of criti- 
cisms from without our work we 
shall not have fulfilled our ob- 
ligations in this period of read- 
justment unless our own self 
analysis brings such organi- 
zation, philosophy and method 
to us. 
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The Challenge of Abundance 


(Extracts of address of L. J. Taxor, 
Master of the National Grange, delivered 
before the American Vocational Association, 
Kansas City, Missouri, December 9, 1932) 


We are face to face with civilization’s 
greatest paradox. We have so much 
wheat, corn, and other food products 
that the producer is in dire distress and 
yet millions are hungry. We have such 
an abundance of cotton, wool, and all 
other fiber products that we have low 
prices and farm bankruptcy on the one 
hand, and rags and unemployment in 
many sections of the nation. For the 
first time in the world’s history, we 
have an abundance of all the raw ma- 
terials needed for a prosperous civil- 
ization, yet unemployment, ‘depression, 
and want are not only nation-wide but 
world-wide. 


The people in thirteen governments 
have tried to shoot their way out of 
economic difficulties only to find their 
disasters increased. Fortunately here in 
America, it is ballots and not bullets 
that we use to change our leadership. 
Not out of the mouths of cannon, but 
out of the brain, the character and the 
soul of America, come the forces for 
development and progress. Nothing is 

ained by minimizing the acute crisis 
focin rural America, and yet there is 
no det in a continued recital of 
pessimistic programs and a chanting of 
the philosophy of despair. 

One of the lessons of this depression 
has been the debunking of the myth of 
supermen, financial wizards, or great 
captains of industry, who could perform 
financial miracles. Today we know that 
no one figure, or combination of leaders, 
has been able to stay the forces of this 
depression. We have found that corpor- 
ate organizations, because of their size 
or nation-wide or world-wide rami- 
fications, have been no source of 
security. In fact, the larger the so-called 


commercial empire, the greater the 
crash, 


On the other hand, there are those 
who glorify rugged individualism. Yet, 
unaided, the individual, regardless of 
his ability or attainments has been un- 
able to cope with this situation. If then 
there are no supermen and if rugged 
individualism has failed, whence comes 
the giant with the strength of a 
Hercules or the power of an Atlas who 
can lift the world on his shoulders and 
put it on the highway of prosperity 
and power? I have seen this giant. His 
face is familiar to all of us who have 
been grappling with the problems of 
recovery. This giant is but the utili- 
zation of the forces of organization, 
education, cooperation, and mutual self- 
help; thus binding rugged individualism 
of the many into irresistible power. 





* 


Knowledge is power and no- 
where more powerful than on 
the farm, and at no time more 
essential than in periods of 
difficulty. 

* 











There is an answer to this paradox 
or our Civilization is a failure. There is 
a solution to farm problems that will 
better agriculture and, at the same time, 
bless mankind. There are those who 
propose turning back the wheels of 
progress as the first step in checking 
abundance. There are others who talk 
about an educational holiday. Others 
propose a vacation in science and in- 
vention. And still others are urging 
indolence and idleness plus old-fash- 
ioned methods to cure our ills. All the 
so-called prophets of doom are in error. 
The answer to our difficulties will be 
found in going forward and not in 
turning back. 


Education looms large in the pro- 
gram. Knowledge is power and no- 
where more powerful than on the farm, 
and at no time more essential than in 
periods of difficulty. The men and 
women interested in vocational edu- 
cation are rendering a service to the 
present and to the future by carrying 
forward their program of work. Econ- 
omy, retrenchment and efficiency must 
have a larger place in the future than 
in the past. Economy, however, pressed 
to the point of eliminating educational 
opportunities for our youth places a 
mortgage on the future and robs the 
present generation of their birthright. 
We must arouse a nation to the reali- 
zation that vocational education is 
essential to the solution of our present 
day difficulties. 


At the same time, we must challenge 
teachers, leaders, and all who guide 
and supervise this work to a realization 
of the fact that they must serve present 
and future needs if they hope to survive. 

Speaking for the National Grange 
which advocated this type of education 
a quarter of a century ago and which 
has supported every legislative effort 
in Washington to promote vocational 
education. I want to pledge our organi- 
zation with its 800,000 dues-paying 
members to a continued support of 
vocational education, and on the other 
hand, I want to offer vocational teachers 
in the open country an opportunity to 
render service by taking part in Grange- 
Lecture Hour work and boosting com- 
munity programs, community develop- 
ment, and community building. It has 
been well said that every child has 
three parents, a father, a mother, and 
the community. It is almost impossible 
to remake the community life of a 
great city, but out in the open country 
a good, live Grange, or other farm 
organization, dedicated to better living, 
can rebuild and redirect community 
life along sound lines. 

The second answer to this challenge, 
as far as agriculture is concerned, is 
organization. Business and labor have 
long since learned the power and neces- 
sity of united effort. The farmer has 
been tardy in recognizing this power, 


Continued on Page 5 
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Financing Agricultural Education 
in the Future 


By Artuur K. German, Chief 
Agricultura! Education Bureau, 
State of New York 


The rapid increase in the expenditure 
of public funds for education during the 
past decade, has focussed the attention 
of taxpayers and educators alike upon 
the problem of improving the present 
financial structure of our public school 
system. Methods of taxation, apportion- 
ments of State and Federal funds, per- 
pupil cost of instruction, capital out- 
lay for new structures, the rising salary 
scale, and many other situations re- 
lating to school finance, have come 
under public scrutiny. At a time when 
pupils remain in school for only a 
few months each year and for only a 
few years, and when teachers salaries 
were lower than at present, the burden 
of the local school tax was not heavy 
to bear. At present, however, the phe- 
nomenal increase in pupil attendance 
through the secondary school, the im- 
provement in curriculum offerings, the 
higher salary levels and the increasing 
disparity of the wealth of taxable 
property per pupil in school districts, 
are proving perplexing problems of 
financial support, in the local com- 
munity, in intermediate units in the 
State and in the Nation as a whole. 


In the United States we spend 
annually about 3 billion dollars, drawn 
from taxes and endowments, for edu- 
cation. The budgets of many of our 
tax units devote one-third of their 
total sum to the schools. Thirty million 
children and youth are regularly en- 
rolled at school—as many as made up 
the entire population of this country 
within the lifetime of our grand- 
parents. It is a challenge to any member 
of the educational profession to trace 
the thread of progress in the various 
systems of financing public education 
since the early days of small endow- 
ments. As early as 1825, it became clear- 
ly recognized that the only safe reliance 
of a system of public schools resided in 
the general and direct taxation of all 
property for their support. ‘“The wealth 
of the State must educate the children 
of the State’’ is much in evidence in 
the early literature of educational 
finance. For more than a hundred years 
we have struggled to achieve that goal. 
During this period the State has been 
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the unit through which progress in 
education of less than college grade 
has been made. Nearly all of the States, 
through their constitutions, express 
specific obligations in dealing with 
the system of public education. The 
New York Constitution, which is 
typical of many others, provides that, 
“The Legislature shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of a system 
of free common schools, wherein all 
the children of this State may be edu- 
cated.’ Such Constitutional declar- 
ations have been followed in most 
States by specific enabling acts, dealing 
with the organization, administration, 
supervision and financing such a system. 

Students of education have long 
realized the baffling problem of edu- 
cational finance. One of the most hope- 
ful signs in dealing with these problems 
is the constructive research in this field 
in which the time and talent of our 
leading minds in public finance and in 
education have sought sound principles 
of collecting and distributing public 
funds in support of education. Indeed, 
the outcomes of such research have been 
expressed in such specific terms, and 
recommendations regarding improved 
programs of finance have been tested 
sufficiently, so that public school of- 
ficials have at their command structural 


plans of finance which have hitherto 


not been available. At present, in more 
than twenty-two states, surveys are 


under way looking toward the utili- 
zation of many of the newer and tested 
principles of educational finance. 

The central theme in developing a 
new program of educational finance 
appears to be expressed in the idea of 
“equalization of opportunity and sup- 
port’’. The studies made by Strayer 
and Hague in 1923, in a study of public 
school finance in the State of New York, 
have far reaching significance in point- 
ing the way to a scientific approach to 
the problem. They declare in part: 

“To carry into effect the principle of 
equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties and equalization of school support, 
as commonly understood, it will be 
necessary, (1) to establish schools or 
to make other arrangements sufficient 
to furnish the children in every locality 
within the State with equal educational 
Opportunities up to some prescribed 
minimum; (2) to raise the funds neces- 
sary for this purpose by local or State 
taxation, adjusted in such manner as to 
bear upon the people in all localities at 
the same rate, in relation to their tax 
paying ability; (3) to provide ade- 
quately either for the supervision and 
control of aljl the schools, or for their 
direct administration, by a State De- 
partment of Education.” 

In 1926 Paul R. Mort published his 
monograph, “State Support of Public 
Schools’. Here, he establishes certain 
criteria for and determines the content 
of a minimum State educational pro- 
gram, determines the cost of such a 
program to be $70 per weighted pupil, 
and finally establishes a plan for the 
division of the burden for support be- 
tween the State and the locality. The 
apportionment plan which he pro- 
posed, briefly is as follows, as now in 
operation in a State such as New York: 
State aid would be apportioned accord- 
ing to the elementary and high school 
teaching units. An elementary teaching 
unit consists of twenty-seven pupils in 
average daily attendance and a high 
school teaching unit consists of twenty- 
two pupils in average daily attendance. 
Equalization quotas were allowed to 
all high school districts or to those 
districts employing five or more teachers. 
At the outset, $1,200 was apportioned 
to districts for each elementary teaching 
unit and $1,600 for each high school 
teaching unit. From the funds ap- 
portioned in this manner a sum equal 
to $1.50 on each $1,000 of actual 
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taxable property valuation was to be 
deducted. 

Furthermore, the apportionment to 
each district must not be greater than 
the excess of the total expenditures 
for school purposes, above the total 
amount which would be raised from 
a 5 mill tax on the actual taxable 
property valuation, together with 
other public monies apportioned 
by law. The allotments per teaching 
unit have been increased so that in 
1931 they were $1,500 for each elemen- 
tary unit and $1,900 for each high 
school unit. 

The apportionment plan proposed by 
Mort is a relatively simple one after the 
minimum educational program and its 
cost, and the adjustments necessary to 
determine the weighted pupil, are 
once established. It becomes necessary 
to make these adjustments and to 
establish these standards for each State 
using the plan. In Mort’s words: ““The 
weighted pupil is based upon the fact 
that the educational task faced by a 
community is roughly proportional 
to the number of pupils to be dealt 
with. The proportion is not exact be- 
cause secondary education costs more 
than elementary education and be- 
Cause in sparsely settled areas, classes 
are necessarily smaller and therefore 
more costly than in villages and in 
cities."’ This plan provides sufficient 
funds to furnish pupils in every locality 
of the State with an established mini- 
mum program of educational oppor- 
tunity, and at the same time, adjusts 
the tax burden for such a program, the 
same for all. Mort points out with 
considerable emphasis that his proposal 
for this equalization of opportunity 
and this equalization of support is 
diametrically opposed to the plan of 
special aid for special effort. He takes 
a firm stand against the latter form of 
State aid. He appears to believe that 
the plan of equalization of oppor- 
tunity and of support will prove to be 
the major use of State funds for the 
support of public schools. 

Present experience indicates that a 
basic factor to be kept in mind in 
building a State program for financing 
education is that mi equalizing, with 
the public money at hand, the burden 
of taxation and the educational oppor- 
tunities. It will be clear that complete 
equalization is not possible, only in 
full State support. Clearly then, it 
becomes necessary in each State to 
determine that equalization may be 
carried on with the funds available. 
With limited funds available, within a 
State, it must be determined by careful 
study, above what point, or above what 
conditions, aid will not be given. 

A second factor in effective edu- 
cational finance is that of the pro- 
fessional leadership provided in the 
local community, in the intermediate 
unit and in the State. Indeed, the 


writer regards this as more important 
than merely reducing taxes. State aid 
should be allocated to local com- 
munities in such manner as to stimulate 
them to a maximum of educational 
effort in establishing and maintaining 
new and desirable undertakings. Care 
should be taken to stimulate, through 
educational leadership, such develop- 
ments as improved curriculum offerings, 
building and teaching facilities, and 
the improvement of the unit of admini- 
stration and supervision in order that 
the educational offerings may be con- 
ducted as economically as possible. For 
many types of new and undeveloped 
branches of instruction, it may a 2 
be desirable to provide special subsidy, 
apart from equalization, as a means of 
stimulating a testing out of such under- 
takings in local communities. However, 
when it shall have been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of local admini- 
strators and patrons that such an 
undertaking is worthy of their support, 
it should be made a part of the minimum 
program and the special subsidy with- 
drawn. 


RELATION or PRESENT TRENDS 
IN AGRICULTURAL FINANCE TO 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


In the foregoing an effort has been 
made to sketch in outline form, the 
main trends in educational finance in 
the United States. Special consideration 
has been given to the implications of 
the ‘equalization of opportunity and 
support’’, because in the opinion of the 
writer, the present experience points 
to an increasing acceptance of the 
principles and practices of this plan. 
With the growth of tested experience 
in many states throughout the nation, 
in the use of this plan, adjustments are 
being made to accommodate special 
problems of tax collection, tax units, 
school organization, the valuation of 
property and the like. 

For more than a score of years, 
agriculture has been taught in the 
elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the United States. From 
the beginning this subject has been 
regarded as an integral part of the 
curriculum offerings of these schools, 
and the teacher of agriculture has been 
considered as a member of the staff and 
subject to the administrative and super- 
visory procedures obtaining in the 
school system of which he is a part. 
In many parts of the country, local 
districts have been stimulated and 
encouraged in the establishment of 
courses of agriculture by a special 
State aid. Since the passage of the 
Federal vocational act, additional sub- 
sidy from Federal funds has been avail- 
able to local districts maintaining 
courses. For the most part, this State 
and Federal aid has been given to local 
districts in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘special aid for special effort’’, 


> 


i.e., such districts making the initial 
effort to improve their school program 
through offering agriculture, were pro- 
vided special aid to assist in the enter- 
prise. 

It will be clear that there are at least 
two major implications in the field of 
agricultural education in establishing 
a program of equalization of oppor- 
tunity and support within a State. 
These are: (1) what relationship do 
courses in agriculture for all day, part 
time and evening class pupils, bear to 
the minimum educational program, 
contemplated in the ‘‘equalization 
plan’’, and, (2) what effect will with- 
drawal of State aid or Federal aid, or 
both, from the agricultural field, have 
upon the development of this important 
educational service? Let us examine 
these questions in detail. 

At the outset, it should be clearly 
understood that in schools serving the 
educational needs of pupils in the field 
of vocational agriculture, in all parts 
of the State in which a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils will be enrolled in this 
field, in full time, part time and even- 
ing Classes, to warrant the employ- 
ment of a special instructor, on full 
time or part time, vocational agri- 
culture should be regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the minimum educational 
program. This thesis is accepted both 
in theory and in fact, if and when the 
education leadership is equipped thru 
local, regional, and State surveys, to 
propose a program of education in 
vocational agriculture to serve the 
needs of pupils throughout the com- 
monwealth. It is utterly unthinkable 
to regard systematic instruction in 
agriculture in any other light than as a 
basic element which should constitute 
the minimum offerings in communities 
serving pupils who desire vocational 
training in farming. In the opinion of 
the writer, at the inception of initial 
studies of educational finance within a 
State, those persons responsible for 
administration of agricultural edu- 
cation should proceed in making speci- 
fic studies, as outlined above, to deter- 
mine the place and distribution of 
departments of agriculture, and to 
recommend specific communities in 
which agriculture should be considered 
as a part of the minimum educational 
offering. 

Only limited evidence is available in 
attempting to answer the second ques- 
tion in reference to the effect of the 
withdrawal of special aid for a subject 
like agriculture, will have upon the 
development of a program. The ex- 
perience known best to the writer is in 
the State of New York. Here, the equali- 
zation plan went into effect in 1927. In 
the four years which followed, there 
was a more rapid increase in the 
establishment of new departments and 
in the enrolment of all F item of 
agriculture, far in excess of any similar 
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period since the work was instituted in 
1909, in spite of the fact that during 
three years of the period considered, 
the Nation passed through the most 
acute financial depression known in 
history. While it is true that several 
factors contributed to the rapid expan- 
sion in the establishment of departments 
of agriculture, the two major factors 
unquestionably are those of increased 
State support for the school as a whole, 
and educational leadership looking 
toward the improvement of the edu- 
cational service in local districts. For 
the year 1931-32, the districts of the 
State received approximately $54 mil- 
lion more State aid than they would 
have received under the plan of special 
quotas provided prior to 1926. Prior to 
this latter date, special aid was avail- 
able to local districts for the salaries of 
teachers of agriculture in the amount 
of a quota equal to two-thirds of the 
salary paid for the first teachers and 
one half the salary paid to additional 
teachers. It will be clear then, that the 
addition of available funds, looking 
toward the improvement of the school 
program as a whole, did not deter local 
districts in the establishment of special 
courses in agriculture. 


SuGcGgstTions BasED ON PRESENT 
ExPERIENCE 


Any professional group worthy of 
the name, is vitally concerned with the 
present welfare and future development 
of the educational program for which 
they have prepared and to which they 
are giving their best effort. Accordingly, 
it is to be expected that a group such 
as those teachers and leaders who have 
achieved such outstanding results in 
agricultural education, should express 
concern over the influence of any new 
plan of educational finance upon their 
particular program. As outlined above, 
large sums of money and considerable 
effort have been expended in the field 
of research, looking toward improved 
methods of financing public education. 
At present, it seems imperative for the 
entire educational profession to align 
itself squarely behind the continuance 
of these studies and the application of 
the outcomes in all forms of public 
school work. As in the study of all 
public problems great care should be 
exercised in order to safeguard special 
local adjustments, while at the same 
time definite steps are taken to move 
toward new high levels of educational 
service. In the experience of the writer 
extending over 16 years, under a 
regime of ‘“‘special aid for special 
effort’, and five years experience under 
a regime of equalization, the principle 
of equalization outweighs all other 
forms of State aid to local districts. 
Following are specific suggestions which 
occur to him as general guides to 
administrative officers in education in 
contemplating the adoption of the 


principles and practices of the equali- 
zation plan in any State: 

(1) As suggested above, courses in 
agriculture for full time, part time and 
evening class pupils, should constitute 
an integral part of the minimum 
offering for selected districts. 

(2) Part time pupils in vocational 
agriculture should constitute a definite 
record of the total average daily 
attendance for the schools, from the 
basis of which, teaching units are 
computed. 

(3) If special aid is already available 
for use in stimulating special effort for 
adult educational agriculture, through 
evening classes or otherwise, such 
special aid may well be continued for 
such period as may be needed to demon- 
strate the efficiency and regularity of 
attendance of this educational offering 
as a step in determining its acceptance 
as a part of the minimum offering for 
the school. 

(4) If only limited funds are available 
for elementary and secondary teaching 
units in a proposed equalization plan, 
and if the quota for each high school 
teaching unit is not equal to the aid 
available for the salary of the teacher 
of agriculture, then the difference be- 
tween these quotas should still accrue 
to the district. 

(5) The concerted effort of all edu- 
cational officials, including those em- 
ployed especially for the field of agri- 
culture, should be focussed upon a 
State wide program looking towards 
local units edicieuiaine and super- 
vision, which will make possible en- 
riched curriculum offerings on the most 
economical] basis of support. At present 
it seems clear that one of the out- 
standing weaknesses in providing ade- 
quate vocational training in agricul- 
ture in local districts, is the handicap 
of small and uneconomic school units 
of administration. 

Challenge of Abundance 
Continued from Page 2 

and yet adversity brings to him with 
renewed force the necessity of cooper- 
ation and team work with his fellows. 
Here again those interested in rural 
education can exert a powerful in- 
fluence by promoting and directing 
rural organization of the right type. 
Last year there were held over 200,000 
different Grange meetings throughout 
the United States. Think of the added 
educational influence that could be 
*added to these meetings if vocational 
teachers but utilized this opportunity 
for adult education, for leadership and 
for development. 

We will never answer the challenge 
of abundance until we develop a better 
marketing system and one that gives 
to the farmer a larger share of what 
the consumer pays for the necessities of 
life. The building of farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled marketing agen- 
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cies will prove a blessing to every in- 
dividual in America, and will make for 
national stability and well-being. When 
the farmer receives more of what the 
consumer pays, when his purchasing 
power is increased and his standard of 
living enhanced, it simply means that 
every dollar of this improvement must 
find its way back to city, village and 
town for the products of industry. 

The last great step in answering this 
challenge is the development of team 
work and understanding between coun- 
try and town. It is a tragedy that we 
have developed a false philosophy in 
America that has led some to believe 
that the interests of the open country 
are Opposite to those of urban areas. We 
will only make progress and go to our 
high desitny by realizing that we can- 
not prosper long by classes, sections, or 
groups, but that we go up or down 
together. 

The material alone cannot cure our 
present day ills. We must preserve the 
idealism, the patriotism, and the spirit- 
ual faith of the pioneers and trail 
blazers who made America if we trans- 
mit the torch of liberty and of oppor- 
tunity with its light undimmed to 
those who are to follow. 


The Program of the School 
of Agriculture 


By H. B. Knapp, Director, 
State Institute of Applied Agriculture 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 


The first test of any enterprise con- 
ducted at public expense must be that 
it shall meet a real need. 

The School of Agriculture, as I have 
known it for almost twenty years, 
seems to meet that test. It cares for a 
group, the needs of which in the main 
are not otherwise met. On the one 
hand, we have the High School De- 
partments of Agriculture, the students 
in which average about 14 years of age 
at entrance. Many of these students 
have not determined the nature of their 
careers. Some of them take agricultural 
subjects because these subjects are 
taught in the school and because they 
have a background of familiarity with 
farm practices. Some take these subjects 
because they are easy for them. They 
may or may not intend to follow 
agriculture as a vocation. 

On the other hand, we have the 
Colleges of Agriculture offering a type 
of training consonant with Univer- 
sity standards in other fields to High 
School graduates, many of whom 
never expect to practice the vocation 
of farming. The Collegiate type of 
training is strong on principle buz 
weak on the application of it, because 
of the numbers involved and because 
some of the things that a farmer must 
not only know but be able to do are 
not considered proper meat for a 
College curriculum. . 
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The Schools of Agriculture minister 
to students who are at least sixteen 
years of age and most of whom are 
18 years of age, young men who have 
decided after they have passed the com- 
pulsory school age that they wish 
practical training for the farming vo- 
cations. Many of these men (60-70 per 
cent in the Schools of Agriculture in 
New York State) are not high school 
graduates. Even though they are high 
school graduates, the college type of 
training is not what they desire or 
need for the purposes which they have 
in mind. The Schools of Agriculture 
approach the technical schools with 
which we are familiar in other fields. 
They do not encroach upon the services 
either of the high schools or the 
colleges. They do a better job for their 
own group in their own field than can 
possibly be done by these other agencies. 
During 1931-32, 875 full time students 
were enrolled in the Schools of Agri- 
culture in New York. 


The plan of State-supported technical 
schools of this kind is in harmony with 
the accepted principles of education 
and public finance. Their functions are 
not local but are derived from a wider 
base because the values that 
flow to a wider sphere. 


The foregoing considerations would 
seem to determine the proper program 
for these schools. This program will 
function on two levels. In the first place, 
adequate equipment and facilities, rel- 
atively small numbers of students and 
competent instructors who are special- 
ists in their fields make for a product 
both acquainted with the science of 
agriculture and skilled in its uses on 
the farm. The Schools of Agriculture 
must keep close to the things of 
practice by which farmers earn their 
living. This is fundamental. It is 
fundamental, too, that their students 
shall recognize that what seems a whole 
truth’ today may be but half truth in 
the light of the greater knowledge of 
tomorrow. They must always have 
their faces toward that light and be 
responsive to it. This calls for an 
appreciation of more than current 
practice. 


The second level relates to the social- 
civic factors and values that inhere in 
such training. Many of the students 
come from environments of restricted 
opportunities. The schools provide both 
the greater opportunity and the “‘chal- 
lenge to self-discovery and develop- 
ment’’. With such young men, it is not 
so much a matter of the acquirement of 
a large amount of technical information 
in a short period as of the gradual 
development and unfolding of their 
powers in a congenial and appropriate 
atmosphere. I have seen boys literally 
transformed in such an atmosphere, 
finding themselves and going on to 
things of which they had seldom 


accrue - 


dreamed, to the enduring advantage of 
themselves and of society. 


The final answer as to the services of 
these schools must, of course, be found 
in the graduates. By their fruits, we 
shall be judged and we are willing to 
have it so. That the schools do keep 
close to the realities of country life is 
indicated by the fact that of the 
graduates of the six Schools of Agri- 
culture in New York State from 70 to 
80 per cent over a period of years 
actively engage in the farming occu- 
pations. An additional 6 to 8 per cent 
go further with some specialized form 
of agricultural training and are not 
lost to agriculture and an equal pro- 
portion engage in occupations that 
have some country life significance. 


In the spring of 1931, Governor 
Roosevelt of New York, through his 
Agricultural Advisory Commission ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to make a 
study of the functions, services and 
needs of the State Schools of Agri- 
culture in New York. On this Com- 
mittee were the Presidents of the State 
Farm Bureau and the Home Bureaus 
Federations, the Master of the State 
Grange and the Chairmen of the Senate 
and Assembly Committees on Agri- 
culture. The committee visited each 
institution, conducted its study with 
thoroughness and care and rendered its 
report on November 10, 1931. I quote 
from this report:—‘*We are convinced 
that each of the State Schools of Agri- 
culture is rendering a high quality of 
vocational training service for rural 
life to boys and girls whose educational 
needs are not met by any other type of 
institution within the State. We are 
impressed by the sincerity, of purpose 
of students who attend these schools 
and by the ability of the schools within 
the limits of available funds to train 
these young people effectively for occu- 
pational efficiency and for sound moral 
and social living in the open country. 
Many of the students come to the 
schools from environments of restricted 
opportunity. They find at the schools 
both their opportunity and their .chal- 
lenge for self discovery and develop- 
ment. We believe, therefore, that the 
schools should be continued, since in 
our opinion they are carrying forward 
in a high degree, with the airs pro- 
vided, the purposes expressed in the 
enabling legislation which established 
them.”’ 


I believe that there is a place for our 
Schools of Agriculture. In some sections 
and in some ways at least, we are 
finding it. We must keep close to things 
of the soil and the open country. We 
must not copy the curriculum and 
methods of the college. We must 


develop our own program and our own 
technique for our own group. It is a 
group large in numbers and in possi- 
bilities. We have a real job. 
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Vocational Education has 
probably never had a greater 
opportunity than now to dem- 
onstrate its value. If Press 
reports are correct, thousands 
of men and women are re- 
turning to employment and 
many of them will not be 
prepared for the work they 
are entering upon. If this 
be true, the American Vo- 
cational Association has an 
obligation to recruit its mem- 
bership and carry on the 
good work it has been doing 
through the years. The ob- 
ligation of the organization 
is an obligation of each mem- 
ber. Every member should 
feel it his duty to not only 


re-enroll but to solicit other 
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Michigan’s Industrial History as a 

Background for Vocational Educa- 

tion for Relief and Reconstruction 
By K. G. Smita 


State Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Lansing, Michigan 


Members of the American Vocational 
Association will have an opportunity 
to see the finest type of skillful hand- 
work as well as the most advanced and 
highly specialized methods of pro- 
duction used in quantity manufacture, 
when they come to Detroit next 
December. 

As a visit to the Century of Progress 
reveals the history of the achievements 
made by industry, commerce, business, 
agriculture and the home and quickens 
the hope for the future of these divisions 
of American life, so a glance back at the 
industrial history of Michigan should 
decide the friends of vocational edu- 
cation to go to the eighth annual 
convention of the association. 

Michigan is prepared to contribute to 
the program of the association for 
relief and reconstruction through vo- 
cational education. A variety of in- 
dustries directed by progressive workers 
is alert to opportunities for the develop- 
ment of vocational education and the 
training of the youth and adults of the 
state. 

Michigan's first industry was the fur 
industry. It began on Grand Island in 
Munising Bay where the first Hudson's 
Bay Trading Post was located. Later 
Mackinac Island and Detroit became 
centers' of the fur trade. After the 
hunter and trapper and fur trader came 
the lumberman, transforming the trees 
of the forest into building material and 
furniture. Muskegon was at one time 
the greatest lumber manufacturing cen- 
ter in the world with ninety mills 
clustered around the shores of the lake. 
For many years Grand Rapids has been 
known the world over for its fine 
furniture. 

Furniture MANUFACTURI 
Early furniture manufacturing in Mich- 
igan was crude and limited to the sim- 
ple articles of domestic equipment. 
The aristocrats of Detroit brought most 
of their furniture from the East. In 
some small shops, however, creditable 
furniture was made. Small shops making 
chiefly chairs were established in Detroit 
in the early 50's. Out of these shops 
grew factories for chair making. Bed- 


steads were made as a rule by carpenters 
and cabinetmakers. 

With the opening of the Grand 
River Valley with its quantities of fine 
hardwood timber, the furniture in- 
dustry grew rapidly in that territory. 
At first the work was all done by hand. 
In 1856, C. C. Comstock took over a 
decrepit furniture factory and applied 
mechanical methods to its production. 
These steps marked the beginning ofthe 
industry which has made the name of 
Grand Rapids the synonym for fine 
furniture. From Grand Rapids as a 
center, furniture manufacturing spread 
to other parts of the state. Allegan, 
Holland, Hillsdale, lonia and Owossa 
also became centers. Later on when the 
making of office furniture became an 
important feature, Muskegon and Sagi- 
naw joined the ranks of furniture pro- 
ducing cities. At the present time the 
furniture trade is carried on in 200 
different establishments employing in 
round numbers 20,000 operatives. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


In Lansing in 1897, the first auto- 
mobile in Michigan was built. This 
car, the original Oldsmobile, is now 
housed in the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, D. C. In 1900, Michigan's 
real automobile history began with the 
burning of the Oldsmobile plant at the 
foot of Bellevue Avenue in Detroit. 
Shortly after this event, the Oldsmobile 
Company moved to Lansing. At about 
the same time the Detroit Automobile 
Company of which Henry Ford was an 
employee, was organized by H. M. 
Leland. About 1903, the first Ford 
Company was organized and the same 
year saw four thousand Oldsmobiles 
produced and sold. From then on 
development was rapid for Michigan 
was ready to make the motor car. Her 
factories had already been producing 
gas engines applicable to varied uses. 
The wagon and vehicle factories of the 
state were equipped to meet the de- 
mand of the period for bodies for this 
new invention, the automobile. The 
brass and copper foundries; the plating 
shops, the fabricators of steel and 
iron, the tanners of leather, the textile 
factories, all were ready to furnish an 
adequate supply of material in raw or 
finished form for the motor industry. 
At one step Michigan changed from a 
state of oldtime, commonplace industry 
into a striking example of industrial 
development and efficiency. 


Etectric REFRIGERATION 


Following on the heels of the auto- 
mobile industry came electric refriger- 
ation. Electric refrigerating machinery 
is well adapted to quantity production 
and its manufacture has grown rapidly. 
Michigan's representation in the in- 
dustry include a number of well known 
names: Kelvinator, Frigidaire, Cope- 
land and Norge are among them. The 
great center of manufacture is Detroit 
but there are also a number of smaller 
manufacturers located in the other 
cities of the state. 

Paper MakING 

Paper making as an industry started 
in Michigan in a small mill built near 
Ypsilanti in 1855. Another mill was 
built about the same time in the 
Kalamazoo Valley on the banks of the 
Kalamazoo River. In this valley are 
now located the largest of Michigan's 
paper making industries. The City of 
Kalamazoo is one of the largest paper 
making centers in the world. From this 
city are shipped coated papers, magazine 
and book stock papers, paper dishes, 
gummed labels, calendars and advertis- 
ing novelties. Two large firms operate 
plants for the production of chemicals 
used in the industry and a large quantity 
of paper board and paper cartons are 
also manufactured. 

DiversirieD INDUSTRIES 

Although the automobile industry 
itself demands varied products of many 
hands, Michigan manufacturers many 
things not used in the automobile. 
Furniture has already been mentioned. 
Breakfast food comes from Battle Creek, 
paper from Kalamazoo, woolen blankets 
from Eaton Rapids, silk from Belding, 
Portland cement from Petoskey, salt 
from Manistee. One of the great 
chemical plants of the world is situated 
in Midland. Detroit, the center of 
activity, is chiefly known in addition to 
its automobiles for airplanes, stoves, 
and electric refrigerators. Flint, Pontiac, 
and Hamtramck are typical automobile 
centers. 

In art as well as in manufacture, 
Michigan is known. The Faience and 
Tile Company of Flint produces tiles 
of all designs, shapes and colors for 
bathrooms, floors, mantels, fireplaces, 
swimming pools and lavatories. The 
American Seating Company of Grand 
Rapids does wonderfully artistic carving 
for church adornments such as rood 
screens, communion rails,- and altars. 
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Part-Time Cooperative School in 
The Small Community 


How Roseburg, Oregon, Solves Its 
Problem 


By Kennetu Beacu, Co-ordinator 


Many smaller cities throughout the 
country are confronted with the prob- 
lem of giving vocational training to its 
younger generation. This problem is 
made more complex by the large ex- 
pense which would be necessary to buy 
the equipment for vocational training, 
and by the fact that in the smaller 
cities the trades are so diversified as to 
make such training in one or two 
particular fields impractical. For ex- 
ample, if all boys were trained only 
in automobile mechanics we would 
soon have enough auto mechanics for 
several communities. The part-time 
Cooperative School as it is set up in 
Roseburg and other cities throughout 
Oregon meets these problems with a 
minimum of expense. 


Roseburg is a city of about 4,700 
population with no outstanding in- 
dustries or trades. The Senior High 
School where the Part-Time Cooper- 
ative School is established has an 
attendance of 375 students which in- 
cludes the 10th., 1lth., and 12th. 
grades. The course is called ‘‘Local 
Trades’’ and is open to all students of 
the school who Tatiee to learn a trade 
or vocation. 


Trades or occupations in which 
students are now engaged in or have 
been engaged in the past include: 
plumbing, cabinet-making, baking, 
sheet metal work, auto mechanics, auto 
ignition, motor and generator repair, 
electrical work (wiring and line work), 
retail sales (grocery, clothing, and 
general farm equipment), printing, 
cleaning and pressing, tire repairing, 
service station, photography, laundry, 
and drafting. 


Students in the cooperative course 
attend regular classes one-half of each 
school day and work at various trades 
or occupations the other half. Each 
student, before being allowed to register 
for Local Trades, is interviewed by the 
coordinator. He is first required to 
fill out a blank which aids the co- 
ordinator in helping the student. If the 
coordinator is satisfied that the student 
is sincere in his intentions and is 
qualified for the trade or occupation 
he wishes to enter, he is then told 
where he may apply for work provided 
he has not previously obtained em- 
ployment. The coordinator has pre- 
viously interviewed the various busi- 
mess men to determine whether or not 
they are willing to take a student 
part-time and help him to learn the 
trade. The coordinator also at this 
time gives the prospective apprentice 
advice on how to appear and apply for 


the job, as it is necessary for the student 
to sell himself to his employer and at 
the same time give the employer the 
right to pick his apprentice. 

After the studeat is placed in em- 
ployment, he is then registered for a 
class in ‘‘Industrial Relations and 
Economics’’. This is a required subject 
which only part-time students take. 
They receive regular high school credit 
for both their studies and part-time 
employment. This class is taught by 
the coordinator and is planned to cover 
all factors other than the related 
technical knowledge and skills that 
affect the apprentice on the job. The 
following is a brief outline of the 
subjects taught in this course. : 


I. Legal rights and requirements. 
. Working permits 

. Compensation laws 

. Labor regulations 

. Compulsory school laws 

. Collection of wages 

. Rights of the employer 

g. Safety and First Aid 


II. Responsibilities to employer. 
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III. Wages, insurance, old age pen- 
sions. 
a. Type of wage systems 
b. How, when, where, and what 
to pay 
c. Insurance 
d. Trade ethics 
1. Honesty 
2. Punctuality 
3. Respect for trade 
4. Ability to get along with 
others 

The student’s grades are determined 
by both the coordinator and the em- 
ployer. Each six weeks period when 
school grades are made out, a card is 
sent to the employer on which he also 
grades his apprentice. This card is so 
arranged that the apprentice is graded 
on various factors that affect his 
efficiency on the job. In this way not 
only a grade is determined, but also 
where the apprentice is weak or 
falling down on his job. 

This plan has been in operation in 
Roseburg for the past seven years, hav- 
ing been started in the fall of 1926. 
Since that time the work has become 
so established that it is an active part 
of the community and school program. 

Since the establishment of this first 
school at Roseburg, the work has 
spread throughout the state of Oregon. 
At the present time there are eight cities 
in the state which have established 
similar schools and. other cities are 
planning a similar program within the 
next year. 

This system of part-time cooperative 
education has many advantages for the 
smaller cities. First, the cost of oper- 
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ating and equipment is low. It would 
be practically impossible for the schools 
in our smaller cities to buy all of the 
equipment necessary for the various 
trades. Under this plan the students 
have access to the equipment of the 
various trades of the community. As to 
cost of operation, the only expense is 
the coordinator’s salary and the one 
class in “‘Industrial Relations and 
Economics’’. Other classes are taken 
with regular students in the school. 
These requirements should be met by 
any school of this type if the work is to 
be conducted on a successful and truly 
vocational basis. 

Another distinct advantage of this 
type of vocational training is that it is 
eflicient. By actual count 75% of the 
students who have taken at least one 
year of training have been permanently 

_ placed. Of the students placed, 93% 
have remained in trade work. Many of 
the students are now the business men 
of the community and in business for 
themselves. 


A third advantage is that the pro- 


_ gram is flexible. Any trade or occu- 


pation in the community can be 
reached, and the work can be stopped 
at the end of any school year without 
serious Consequences. 


The attitude of business men toward 
the work is indicated by a complete 
lack of unfavorable comment and by 
the fact that all of the students, after 
a few months’ work, receive pay for 
their part-time work. The latter is a 
distinct advantage because many of 
the students are practically dependent 
upon themselves and would be unable 
to attend school without some earnings. 


Cooperative vocational training also 
has its dangers or disadvantages which 
should be watched if the program is to 
succeed. Some students will take the 
work only to get out of attending 
regular school one-half day or for the 
spending money which they might 
earn. This in return will give the em- 
ployer the wrong viewpoint because 
such students will not show interest in 
their work. Such students are likely to 
quit the job after graduation from high 
school, which will cause both the school 
and the employer to be out the time 
and expense of training. 


Another danger lies in training too 
many students in employment. When 
more students are being trained than 
there is demand for, the purpose of 
vocational education is defeated. 

One is also likely to find employers 
who look upon the plan as a means of 
obtaining cheap labor with no in- 
tention of giving the student training. 
The coordinator on his plant visitation 
and conferences with the apprentice 
can determine if this practice exists. 
If it does, it is necessary to change the 
employer’s viewpoint or place theap- 
prentice elsewhere. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 





























Home Making Program for 
Detroit Meeting 


Preliminary plans for the Home 
Economics section program for the 
annual convention have been made by 
Ruth Freegard (Michigan), Chairman 
of the Home Economics Program, and 
Elisabeth Amery, Vice President, repre- 
senting the Home Economics Section. The 
selection of the topics was based on the 
suggestions made by members in reply to 
a questionnaire sent out by Miss Amery 
early in the year. The very profitable 
meetings on present problems of family 
life and relationships at the Kansas 
City meeting brought many requests 
for a continuation of this discussion at 
the coming convention. The topic for 
each session is listed eslewhere in the 
Bulletin in the program outline, and the 
detailed program with subjects and 
speakers will be given in full in the 
November issue of the Bulletin. Miss 
Freegard has already secured as speakers 
some of the most outstanding people 
in the field of Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics, who will bring real messages to 
assist us in our many problems. 


PANEL Discussions 


Panel discussions, selected as a fruit- 
ful and fresh mode of group thinking, 
will be used in conducting the first two 
sessions. It was thought that the 
informal discussions by representatives 
from different fields would furnish 
stimulation to those attending, so 
that they would go home prepared to 
think with keener insight into these 
problems and to do more effective work 
in their respective situations. 


“What are the present social and 
economic problems of family lifee’’, will be 
interpreted Thursday morning by men 
and women with deep interest in home 
and family life who are specialists in 
sociology, economics, psychology, child 
development, and home economics. 
The aati will follow with sug- 
festions on ‘‘How can home economics 
help most effectively in the reconstruction of 
social and economic situations in family 
life’’ Here the panel will consist of 
seven home economists representing 
State supervision, teacher training in 
college and in service, the high school, 
the part-time school, the college, and 
the homemaker interested in adult 
education in homemaking. 


*The panel discussion type of pro- 
gram, developed largely by Overstreet, 
is a Cooperative attempt to arrive at 
the solution of some problem signi- 
ficant to the group. It is a means of 
clarifying issues, presenting varied 
points of view, wif pooling the ex- 
perience and the thought of the whole 
group. Five or six persons of different 
background, training, interest, and 
viewpoint are selected to serve as the 
panel, together with the discussion 
chairman. The panel members are 
seated on the platform, usually on 
three sides of a table. The discussion 
chairman is introduced. He, in turn, 
introduces the members of the panel 
and opens the discussion very briefly. 
The members of the panel, who remain 
seated throughout, then discuss the 
topic back and forth in an informal 
way. No speeches are made. Questions 
are raised, answers proposed, comments 
offered by any member of the panel, 
the audience listening meanwhile. This 
section of the program resembles a 
serious discussion of an important 
subject by a group of friends around a 
dinner table, except that an audience is 
present. The chairman is the inte- 
grating agent. He suggests questions, 
interprets answers, harmonizes incipient 
conflicts, holds the panel to the topic, 
weaves together the diverse contribu- 
tions and, in general, guides and directs 
the discussion. After perhaps an hour 
of discussion on the panel, the chairman 
summarizes the progress made to that 
point and invites the members of the 
audience to participate in the dis- 
cussion. 





“It takes a lot of 


living in a house 
| to make it home.” 
| 
| 


—Edgar Guest 














* Excerpts from ‘Program Making," handbook for 
district meetings of Michigan Education Association, 
Bulletin No. 16, 1933. 


Publicity for Vocational Home 
Making Committee 


The Publicity for Vocational Home 
Making Committee was appointed at 
the American Vocational Association 
Meeting in Kansas City. The purpose of 
this committee is to carry on an ag- 
gressive campaign for publicity for 
Home Making work. 


The committee is made up of a 
representative from each region who 
will serve as chairman of a regional 
publicity committee. The members are 
Enid Lunn, Atlantic Region; Ata Lee, 
Central Region; Kate North, Southern 
Region; Dora Lewis, Pacific Region; 
and Hazel E. Thompson, Chairman. 


Committee members attending the 
American Home Economics Association 
Meeting in Milwaukee made some 
plans for the year’s work. Several types 
of publicity have been carried on 
effectively in all states. Newspaper 
stories, exhibits, radio talks, and pro- 
grams have been used to good ad- 
vantage. In addition to these types of 
publicity, it seems wise to promote 
another type of publicity—that of 
personal contact with influential in- 
dividuals and with organizations that 
are influential. 


The committee hopes to secure the 
cooperation of every vocational worker 
in making contacts with influential 
individuals and with organizations and 
in making these individuals or organi- 
zations thoroughly familiar with the 
objectives and accomplishments of the 
vocational home making program. 


The committee has just launched its 
program and it needs the earnest co- 
operation of each vocational worker in 
the country. If Vocational Home Mak- 
ing is a worthwhile project in normal 
times, it certainly is doubly important 
in times when a large per cent of homes 
have felt the effect of reduced income 
and thousands of homes have faced 
actual want. It is our opportunity to 
stress the economic importance of 
home making as a part of the edu- 
cational program and also to demon- 
strate the fact that it merits continued 
and increased support on the part of 
the federal government. 
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When The Public Applies Its 
Rating Scale To Home 


Economics 


By Mary E. Witson, 
Mississippi State College for Women 


It is clear that if we are to convince 
people that home economics has a 
legitimate and valuable place in our 
educational program, we must show 
that its achievements mean more to 
the community than does its cost of 
maintenance. As teachers of home 
economics we are accustomed to various 
rating scales and to routine appraisals 
by school officials, but it is a new ex- 
perience to have the public appear with 
a rating scale to be applied to home 
economics. Miss Frances Zuill, presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics 
Association, gave the following points 
as those which might be rightfully 
included in a public appraisal of home 
economics, philosophy, purpose, and 
price. 


Each home economics teacher must 
have as a part of her philosophy an 
adequate conception of her field of 
work. She should be firmly convinced 
that ‘‘ways of living’’ can be improved 
through education. As for the second 
point—a worth while purpose—we 
might ask ourselves these questions. 
Do our programs help a girl solve her 
personal living problems? Do our pro- 
grams have contact with homes and 
families? The public expects leadership 
from us in activities closely related to 
our field. If community gardens have 
supplied an abundance of fruits and 
vegetables, the home economics teacher 
should be ready to help with a plan for 
taking care of these. In the field of 
nutrition we must do more than teach 
principles of an adequate diet. We 
should make application of these prin- 
te in the planning of low cost 
adequate menus for those in our own 
community. 


One of the most forceful points in 
the public’s rating scale at the present 
time is price. We may not be able in all 
cases to prove that home economics 
has a money value, but it can show that 
it helps to make the most of what we 
have which in the long run means 
having more. The following are some 
of the things Mississippi teachers have 
done this year which have helped 
students to make the most of what they 
have. Clothing classes have used more 
alteration problems. Classes have stud- 
ied the relation between money in- 
vested in garments and accessories and 
the resulting satisfaction or disappoint- 
ment obtained from the articles chosen. 
Some teachers have reported more 
discussion lessons than usual with the 
students bringing in for discussion 
something new about foods or equip- 
ment which they have read in recent 


newspapers and magazines. A few 
teachers reported that students brought 
food supplies from home for the 
luncheon unit and this food was pre- 
pared and eaten for the noon meal. 
No lunches were brought from home 
during this period. Other teachers 
reported garden and canning projects 
planned for the summer. 


There is every indication that the 
alert and progressive home economics 
teachers are alive to the demands and 
opportunities of the present time. It 
is hoped that every teacher who as- 
sumes the responsibility of a teacher of 
home making may take this attitude 
and be able to prove that the achieve- 
ments of home economics mean more 
to a community than does the cost of 
maintenance. 


ComMITTEE Work OF THE HOME 
Economics SECTION 


The Home Economics group of the 
A. V. A. is made up of the people who 
are ‘“‘doing things’’ in the vocational 
field. The activities of this section are 
planned and conducted through com- 
mittees, which earnestly desire to 
assist in making Home Economics 
function fully in this reconstruction 
period and in acquainting the public 
with the value of Home Economics. 
Your cooperation is needed in carrying 
out their committee programs. The 
membership of the committees follows: 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Druzilla Kent (Arkansas) is chair- 
man of this committee, the other 
members of which are Dr. Adelaide 
Baylor, Birdie Vorhies (Nebraska), 
Rosamond Cook (University of Cin- 
cinnati), and Wylle McNeal (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota). The major efforts 
of this committee are centered around 
the organization of a program of work 
designed to discover ways and means 
whereby Home Economics can make a 
constructive contribution to homes 
confronted with the vital problems 
brought about by the present economic 
situation. They are also planning a 
study of the status of Home Eco- 
nomics in the United States at the 
present time. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Pauline Drollinger, State Supervisor 
of Wyoming, is the chairman of mem- 
bership for the coming year. Home 
Economists have loyally supported the 
A. V. A. in the past and will un- 
doubtedly meet the challenge for con- 
tinuing their membership during the 
coming year, when funds will be 
needed for greater efforts in legislation 
than ever before. Membership is a 
good investment even when salaries 
are cut! Miss Drollinger will com- 
municate directly to the state super- 
visors her plans for state membership 
efforts. 


D 


Adventuring For The Moneyless 
In Up-State New York 


By Marton §S. VaN Liew, Cuter, 
Home Economics Education Bureau, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York 


Teachers of classes in homemaking 
for adults, which have been offered for 
some years in this country, often say: 
“But the women who need this work 
do not come to class. I wish I knew 
how to reach them.”’ 


In the Emergency Homemaking pro- 
gtam operating in New York State 
‘the women who need this work"’ are 
coming to classes and are getting the 
help they need and want. There are 
several reasons for this; namely, visiting 
the homes to secure the confidence of 
the homemakers, offering the class 
work in places where the women will 
come, securing the support of their 
leader, and using for a teacher a 
woman who is meeting the same 
problems and can teach in their own 
phraseology. 


The homemaking classes operating 
under the New York State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration are 
meeting a long felt need in bringing 
help to the woman who has little or 
nothing. At the classes in the church, 
the settlement house, thé neighborhood 
house, a neighbor's home, or com- 
munity hall, she is finding other 
women who are not ‘‘dressed up’’ and 
who are often as discouraged as her- 
self. There she sees a meal prepared 
from the type of ‘‘fixings’’ she has at 
home. She is learning how to fix food 
so that her family will eat and like it, 
and how to have them all sit down to 
eat even when there are not enough 
dishes to go around. Sometimes, even, 
she can be gay with the children in- 
stead of cross and is amazed at the 
results in improved behavior of the 


children. 


When husbands can’t get jobs outside 
the home and wives can, husbands are 
learning to bathe and care for babies 
and young children. Some housewives 
are acquiring a spirit of adventure in 
seeing what good things can be pre- 
pared from the welfare food order and 
gas allowance, and the little equip- 
ment the home may have. Some are 
finding that sponge cake, when eggs 
are cheap, is even possible for ‘‘home- 
relief’’ families. One woman, who had 
two pie pans for cooking utensils, 
evolved new menus for her family that 
satisfied their hunger, pleased their 
palates, and met their nutritional 
needs. 
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ORGANIZATION OF FREE CLASSES 


This difference in the homes is made 
possible by the free classes in home- 
making set up by the New York State 
Temporary Emergency Relief Admini- 
stration in some sections of the state. 
The initial contact in organization is 
made by the State Education Depart- 
ment with the local Board of Edu- 
cation, after which a local director is 
appointed. The home economics super- 
visor is usually asked to take charge of 
the homemaking program. Since its 
purpose is to help the homemaker with 
her problems and since in almost all 
communities there are usually one or 
more organizations and agencies al- 
ready doing something in this field, a 
meeting is called of the leaders of these 
various groups to present the oppor- 
tunity for home help which the Tem- 
pory Emergency Relief Admini- 
stration is offering. The standards for 
Operating this project are presented 
to the group and there is discussion of 
the best means for rendering the 
greatest help. Sometimes these leaders 
form a committee for the guidance of 
the mg The group is often most 
helpful in locating places to teach, 
financing food costs, securing local 
support of the program, and recruiting 
pupils. 

A meeting is also called of local 
community leaders, such as ministers, 
priests, editors, and others, to whom 
the project and its benefits are ex- 
plained. This group also may be of 
service in helping to secure places to 
teach and in recruiting pupils. Some 
organizations have groups waiting for 
instruction. For such groups the Admin- 
istration supplies teachers who proceed 
with the definite program in operation. 


Almost none of those teaching have 
had training for teaching. They are 
usually unemployed former workers in 
cafeterias, tea rooms, and restaurants, 
milliners, dressmakers, designers, nur- 
ses and dietitians. Many of them are 
homemakers. Among the list are cooks, 
matrons, telephone operators, and act- 
resses. One is a highly cultured English 
woman who, until recently, had been 
accustomed to wealth. 


A special teacher-training course is 
given to the group and weekly con- 
ferences are conducted throughout the 
period of class work. The training 
course consists of lessons demonstrating 
good teaching and discussion of these 
lessons. The weekly conference of three 
hours is consumed with discussion of 
problems and planning work. A unique 
feature of the Buffalo and Lacka- 
wanna projects is the cooperation of a 
group of parent education leaders whose 
share is to help the teachers with the 
problems in family relationship that 
come up in classes. 


Types oF Lessons 


It may be of interest to see the outline 
the teachers prepared to guide them in 
planning their lessons. 

1. A friendly greeting. 

2. Bring in the last lesson in some 
way. 

3. Tell what the lesson is for today 
and why we are having it. 

4. Tell how to buy economically at 
least one thing in the lesson. 

5. Show easy methods of cooking the 
food. 

6. Always demonstrate a simple meal. 

7. Always serve the meal as if the 
family were to eat it. 

8. Always let the women taste what 
was cooked. 

9. Tell why the meal is good for us. 

10. Teach what the food does to 
keep us well. Do not teach the contents 
of the food necessarily. 

11. Be frank. Answer questions ac- 
curately and definitely or say “I don’t 
know but will look it up.”’ 

12. Find out how the last lesson was 
used, how it helped and where it failed 
—their use of it. 

13. Get suggestions’ for next lesson 
from group. 

In the main, the class work includes 
preparing low cost meals, making over 
clothing, and home nursing. Other 
classes give instruction in child care, 
care and improvement of home, per- 
sonality and dress, dress design, cafe- 
teria and tea room work and manage- 
ment, service as assistants in doctors 
offices, and as maids. 

The low cost meals are adjusted to 
meet the needs of the type of person 
attending the classes. When the at- 
tendants are on home relief, the home 
relief market order is used as a basis of 
all teaching. In Lackawanna the lessons 
were devoted to planning and preparing 
all of the meals for an entire week so 
that when the series was completed, 
a woman had learned what to plan, 
how much to use, and how to cook a 
week's meals from her market order. 
Several lessons are included on market- 
ing in which the class visits stores and 
learns how to select the food to be 
used. Lessons are taught on care of 
food to prevent loss. 

Pupil lesson sheets, such as the 
following, are given out at each class 
period. 

Crass SHEET 
Potatoes 

Eat potatoes once or twice a day. 

They are cheap. 

They are filling. 
They help make good red blood. 
They help make good teeth and 

healthy gums. 


SuGGEsTED MeENus 
Breakfast 


Cornmeal with milk 
Toast with butter. 
Milk or cocoa for children 


Dinner 
Baked salmon 
Baked potatoes 
Boiled cabbage 
Milk 
Supper 
Potato and onion soup 
Peanut butter sandwiches with 
whole wheat bread 
Milk 
Apples 
Recipes 
Baked Salmon 
1 can salmon 
2 tablespoons fat 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 cups milk 
6 slices bread 
salt and pepper 


Make a white sauce of fat, flour, and 
seasonings. Flake salmon. Arrange lay- 
ers of salmon, bread and sauce, in a 
greased baking dish. Bake in a hot oven 
for 20 minutes. 


Porato AND Onion Soup 


Cut three or four onions into small 
pieces and boil for five minutes in 
plenty of water. Scrub six potatoes 
thoroughly and cut into small 
pieces. The potatoes may be peeled 
if preferred. Add to the boiling 
onions and boil ten minutes or 
until the potatoes are cooked. Add 
salt to taste. A wire potato masher 
can be used to mash up the vege- 
tables if desired. Add diluted 
evaporated milk until the right 
thickness to serve. 


The class work in clothing is also 
adjusted to meet the needs of the 
pupils. Each member of the class 
brings material to be renovated and 
made over. Almost no new naterial 
ever appears in class. Lessons include 
cleaning, laundering, pressing, as well 
as cutting out patterns and operating 
the sewing machine. Many women have 
never before cut out a dress or used a 
sewing machine. It is necessary to have 
a teaching staff sufficiently large so 
that all class members receive the help 
they need. When the classes enroll over 
10 or 12 pupils, a second teacher is 
assigned or a pupil of exceptional 
ability is used as an assistant. 


In home nursing, maintaining the 
health of the family is the aim of the 
course. The class work follows the 
needs of the groups. Treatment and 
care of emergencies in the home, first 
aid, and care of common abnormal con- 
ditions find a place in the lessons. In 
Utica a group of fathers are taking 
lessons in care of the baby. This need 
developed when the husbands had to 
know how to care for the babies in the 
absence of their wives who were able 
to secure work. 
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Visiting housekeepers, a recent ad- 
dition to the program, encourage the 
woman on relief, help her in some of 
her problems and difficulties, and in- 
terest her in attending the homemaking 
classes in her neighborhood. 


And so this relief program is ‘twice 
blessed."’ It is making some folks 
see that there is still an opportunity 
to help others who are in direr need 
than they are, and in giving such help 
to earn a livelihood themselves; and it 
is giving courage and help to thousands 
of despondent homemakers and cheer- 
less homes. 


STANDARDS FOR RELIEF PROGRAM 

For those who are interested in the 
organization of this work there follow 
the standards for operating free day 


adult classes in Homemaking in New 
York State: 


' 1. The state funds of the Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration al- 
located to Dr. L. A. Wilson, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation, for an educational program for 
free day adult classes in homemaking 
are administrated by the State Edu- 
cation Department. 


2. All the work financed by this fund 
is under the supervision of the State 
Education Department. 


3. The class work in homemaking is 
under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Home Economics. 


4. All candidates for this work must 
be eligible for work relief, meeting the 
standards of the local Emergency Work 
Bureau. They are employed as teachers. 


5. All persons employed, as teachers 
of homemaking must be approved by 
the local person in charge of the home- 
making classes and the Board of Edu- 
cation. Standards of training are set 
up by the local persons in charge. 


6. The amount paid teachers will be 
in conformity with the amount paid for 
Emergency Work in the local com- 
munity. This is on a budgetary need 
basis or is a flat rate of $15 a week. 
Communities differ in the rate of pay. 

7. Responsibility for the program is 
allocated to the Superintendent of 
Schools of each locality. He may 
assign the responsibility of the adult 
classes in homemaking to the super- 
visor of home economics if there is 
one or to a teacher of homemaking, or 
to any other person approved by him 
and the State Education Department. 


8. The hours of teaching will con- 
form to the pay received. On the $15 a 
week plan, 22 clock hours of work is 
required, 15 of which is teaching, the 
remainder being spent in visiting pupils’ 
homes and class preparation. If the 
pay is on a basis of budget need, the 


hours spent will conform to the pay 
allowed. If a person receives $5 only, 
she shall be assigned to but seven and 
one-half hours of work. 


9. Each full-time teacher must carry 
at least 75 pupil hours a week in order 
to remain on the payroll. For example, 
if she teaches five classes a week, 
each class three hours in length, she 
must have five pupils in each class. 


10. Yellow time sheets must be kept 
accurately each week showing the 
time spent in class teaching, visiting, 
and preparation; the place of teaching, 
visiting, and preparation, and the 
number of pupils in each class. 

11. There are certain local details of 
signing the payroll and receiving pay 
checks that must be followed. 

12. All home visiting must be re- 
ported as follows: name and address 
of family, date of call, time spent, help 
given. 

13. If other agencies desire to co- 
operate in this project, a plan must be 
approved by the local supervisor and 
Board of Education, as well as the 
State Education Department. 


14. If teachers are to be used in town 
or county projects where no person 
has been delegated by the State Edu- 
cation Department to supervise the 
project, the State Education Depart- 
ment, through its supervisors, directs 
and supervises the project. 


15. The Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration funds available may be 
used for salaries only. Carfare is 
usually assumed by the teacher, unless 
excessive sums are needed. Cost of food 
supplies are supplied from other sources. 
Board of Education and cooperating 
agencies who have funds available for 
supplies and petty cash accounts have 
financed the classes so far. 


16. When specialists or satisfactorily 
prepared teachers are not available, 
a group may be employed on trial and 
given short intensive training. This 
training may be given by either local 
persons prepared to do it, or the State 
Education Department. Those training 
teachers may be paid for the time spent 
in training. 

17. Classes may: be held in the public 
schools, churches, community halls or 
any public building available, or in 
homes. Centers other than the public 
schools have been found more success- 
ful in securing the attendance of home 
relief groups. 


18. The cost for class supplies cannot 
be paid from this fund. Other sources 
must be sought for meeting this ex- 
pense. 
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Reduced railroad rates of fare 
and one-half have been au- 
thorized by the Trunk Line 
Railroads of the United States 
and Canada on the identis 
fication certificate plan. By 
using this plan instead of the 
certificate plan often used it 
is possible for persons attend- 
ing the convention to go by 
way of one route and return 
by another route. It will be 
necessary, however, that you 
secure from your State Di- 
rector of Vocational Edu- 
cation, or the Secretary of 
your State Vocational Associ- 
ation, an identification certi- 


ficate before purchasing your 
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The Rehabilitation Program as a 
Help in Restoring the 
Tuberculous 
By Jean C. Pierce 


Rehabilitation Specialists for the Tuber- 
culous, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


There are 100,000 persons discharged 
annually from the 600 hospitals and 
sanataria throughout the country. Five 
per cent are estimated non-tuberculous 
and twenty per cent dead, leaving 
75,000 people in need of an adequate 
follow-up program. About one-third 
of these will never be able to work 
again and probably another 25,000 will 
be no economic burden to the com- 
munity. This leaves 25,000 persons 
dependent upon some sort of social 
agency in returning to employment. 
Without an after-care program for these 
25,000 people the vast amount of 
monies spent giving medical care in the 
sanatoria will be wasted. 

Many years ago, in a circular appeal- 
ing for funds, two questions were 
asked: ‘‘Would you help a blind man 
half way across a busy street and then 
leave him to find the rest of the way as 
best he could? Would you help a patient 
with tuberculosis half way across the 
road to restored health and economic 
usefulness, and there leave him to find 
the rest of the way as best he could?”’ 

Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous is 
now quite widely accepted as within 
scope of state and national rehabili- 
tation work and was an argument for 
renewal of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation act at our last session of Con- 
gress and was supported by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 

One factor in the changed attitude of 
national and state rehabilitation di- 
rectors is the new modes of treatment. 


In a recent survey made at Glen Lake 
Sanatorium, operations were performed 
on 54 per cent of the 610 patients in- 
cluded in this study. Some patients may 
have had more than one operation. 
About 48 per cent of the total pul- 
monary tuberculosis cases have under- 
gone some type of collapse therapy. 

It is generally conceded that the 
Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous is 
best done by a specialist. Her sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the problem 
of ‘‘after the ‘san’ *’ is essential. Do 
not misunderstand me. I am _ not 


urging a sentimental interest—too much 
harm is done by well intentioned 
people, who preach well, frighten 
effectively and often their -only real 
assistance is a bottle of milk. 

The Minnesota Division of Reedu- 
cation was one of the first rehabili- 
tation agencies in the country to con- 
sider the tuberculous among those 
eligible under the law. It has always 
attempted to do a certain amount of 
training in the state sanatoria and in 
some of the local sanatoria. In recent 
years, however, the work has been 
greatly improved through the cooper- 





“Would you help a blind 
man half way across a busy 
street and then leave him to 
find the rest of the way as 
best he could? Would you 
help a patient with tuber- 
culosis half way across the 
road to restored health and 
economic usefulness, and there 
leave him to find the rest of 
the way as best he could?” 


“It is generally conceded 
that the Rehabilitation of the 
Tuberculous is best done by a 
specialist. Her sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the problem of 
‘after the ‘san’ ’ is essential. 
Do not misunderstand me. I 
am not urging a sentimental 
interest—too much harm is 
done by well intentioned peo- 
ple, who preach well, frighten 
effectively and often their 
only real assistance is a bottle 
of milk.” 


—excerps from article by Jean C. 
Pierce, Minneapolis, Minnesota 











ation of the- Hennepin County Tuber- 
culosis Association, which covers the 
City of Minneapolis and the county 
surrounding it. This Association had 
started an experiment in the placement 
of the Tuberculous and had put on a 
worker for that purpose. In 1929 the 
Division of Reeducation began to 
utilize this worker in all rehabilitation 
cases of the Tuberculous in Hennepin 
County. Finally, as the system of local 
participation by the city schools in 


rehabilitation came into existence the 
Hennepin County Tuberculous work 
was affiliated with the Minneapolis 
Public School system and became a 
definite part of the public work, an 
integral part of the State Rehabili- 
tation work. The Tuberculosis As- 
sociation turned over the money for 
the payment of the specialist to the 
City school treasury, which thereupon 
took over the worker and directed the 
work in correlation with the State 
system. ' 


A few years ago the Hennipen 
County Tuberculosis Association opened 
a boarding club (now called Sarahurst) 
where people coming out of the sana- 
torium without a home or funds live 
during their period of rehabilitation. 
The Boarding Club is simply a large 
home with accommodations for 18 peo- 
ple. The guests are usually between the 
ages of 18-35—the ages most hopeful 
from a rehabilitation standpoint. Re- 
quests for admission to the Boarding 
Club usually come to the Rehabili- 
tation Director while she is giving the 
patient vocational guidance at the 
Sanatorium. The case, after investi- 
gation, is presented to the special 
Boarding Club Committee on which 
interested social agencies of the city 
have representation. The Rehabilitation 
Director is also a member of this com- 
mittee. 


In November, 1929—the Adult Edu- 
cation Department of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools agreed to include the 
sanatorium fourteen miles out in the 
county within its scope. This depart- 
ment, under the direct supervision of 
its Director, offers group and individual 
instruction designed to compensate 
the patient for his enforced stay in the 
sanatorium and to equip him better 
to meet competition in the economic 
world when he returns to normal life. 
This organization has for its specific 
objection: 

1. Aiding the patient in completing 
his grade or high school education. 

2. Preparing the student for a com- 
mercial position. 

3. Equipping the woman to be a 
better homemaker. 

4. Giving the patient a start in a 
trade. 

5. Assisting the foreign born in 
English and citizenship work. 

6. Giving opportunity for cultural 
study. . 
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The Board of Education pays for 
three full-time and two part-time 
teachers. Under the supervision of the 
Board of Education the Sanatorium 
conducts four Vocational Shops (Tailor- 
ing, Barbering, Printing, and Cobbling). 

The work of the Rehabilitation 
Director for the Tuberculous is de- 
fined as advisement, training, and 
placement; but in addition to these 
functions, the Rehabilitation Director 
must be something of a medical social 
worker. The following analysis of 
work indicates the wide variety of 
service rendered : 


1. Spends a day each week at Glen 
Lake Sanatorium meeting with the 
Education committee to determine edu- 
cational work to be given to the 
patients, and advising patients in regard 
to either vocational training or em- 
ployment objectives. (Also visits the 
State Sanatorium and Veterans’ Hospital 
periodically to give Hennepin County 
patients this same service. ) 

2. Studies vocational training oppor- 
tunities in Minneapolis to discover the 
most efficient as well as inexpensive 
training schools for cases. 

3. Places people in training after their 
discharge from the sanatorium, follow- 
ing conferences to determine with a 
high degree of certainty that in- 
dividual’s desire and ability to do the 
sort of work for which he or she is 
being trained. 

4. Supervises these people during 
training to make sure they are keeping 
up their work and that the training is 
suitable to their capacity. 

5. Makes social adjustments for them 
such as securing Mothes’s Pensions, 
Boarding Club care, clothing, etc. (All 
of these services are important in 
determining the individual's state of 
mind while he is being rehabilitated.) 

6. Serves as a member of the Boarding 
Club Committee in determining ad- 
missions to and discharges from the 


Club. 


7. Serves as special advisor on tuber- 
culosis and heart diseases for the vo- 
cational counselors in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. 

8. Spends one-half day each week at 
the Public Employment Service in- 
terviewing tuberculous and _ cardiac 
applicants. 

9. Contacts employers, makes place- 
ments, and supervises cases after place- 
ments. 

It is just as important a part of the 
Rehabilitation Director's duties to place 
ex-tuberculous patients without train- 
ing in jobs as it is those with training. 
It is not always necessary to precede 
placement by training. It is neces- 
sary, however, that in making rehabili- 
tations by placement that the entire 
background should be known and con- 
sidered; a rehabilitation of this kind 


should be made just as carefully and 
with just as much study as a rehabili- 
tation by training. 

If and when a rehabilitation service 
is started in any state or community, 
the Tuberculosis Association should 
insist that due attention be paid to 
the problem of the tuberculous, and, 
if it is at all possible, the Association 
should provide at least a part of the 
means to enable the rehabilitation ser- 
vice to place in the field a specialist 
for the tuberculous. 

In brief, then, the many thousands 
of persons throughout the country 
disabled by tuberculosis are just as 
truly in need of vocational readjust- 
ment as the person suffering from 
orthopedic disabilites. The rehabili- 
tation authorities in the country have 
come to recognize in principle, and the 
experts in the care of tuberculosis 
generally agree, that no after-care 
program is complete unless it has pro- 
vided for Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The future must see a very wide ex- 
tension of the technique of Vocational 
Rehabilitation to the Tuberculous. 
(Delivered at Rehabilitation Section meet- 
ing at A.V.A. convention, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Thursday, December 8, 1932.) 
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A letter from Dr. Burton E. 
Nelson, President of the Life 
Membership Association of the 
A. V. A., indicates that he has 
a very definite plan for re- 
cruiting Life Members before 
the convention in Detroit, 
December 7 to 10. You will 
be hearing from him or from 
some of those associated with 


him in this campaign. 
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Relations Between Vocational and 
Educational Guidance 


By Georce E. Myers 


Professor of Vocational Education and 
Guidance, University of Michigan. 


Part II 


Educational guidance, as far as the 
school is concerned, is the process of 
giving assistance to pupils in making 
these choices and adjustments which are 
significant for their educational prog- 
ress. Educational guidance, like vo- 
cational, is thus based upon two sets of 
differences, those between individual 
human beings and those between cer- 
tain groups of opportunigies and re- 
quirements, in this case educational. 
Without the possibilitity of choice 
between two or more courses of action 
there can be no guidance. 


Any attempt to limit educational 
guidance in this way to the elective 
phases of education immediately gives 
rise to challenging questions: “‘Is not 
helping a pupil in the elementary school 
to adjust his load to his ability just as 
truly educational guidance? Or adapting 
to his intelligence the methods of 
teaching him? Or aiding him to es- 
tablish wholesome relations with his 
fellow pupils?’ To all such questions 
the answer is an emphatic no. Edu- 
cational guidance is a process con- 
cerned with bringing about between an 
individual pupil with his distinctive 
characteristics on the one hand, and 
differing groups of opportunities and re- 
quirements on the other, a favorable 
setting for the individual’s develop- 
ment. If there is a single group of 
Opportunities and requirements, as is 
the case with a fixed curriculum, the 
problem is simply one of education in a 
setting already determined and not one 
of educational guidance. 

This does not at all mean that in- 
dividual differences should be ignored 
in meeting common educational needs. 
Because of individual differences, dif- 
ferent methods and techniques and 
even some differences in quantity of 
content may be used for the purpose of 
accomplishing ‘the common desired 
objectives. But these different methods 
and techniques are used in order that 
the process of education may go on 
more easily and more successfully by 
means of the same elements of environ- 
ment. Some of these methods and 


techniques are borrowed from  vo- 
cational guidance, in connection with 
which they first gained general recog- 
nition. Only confusion results from 
applying the name educational guidance 
to certain methods and techniques of 
the vocational guidance process when 
these are used, as they often can be 
very effectively, in the general work of 
the school. 


As defined above, educational guid- 
ance cannot be confused with edu- 
cation. Nor can guidance used without 
a qualifying adjective be so confused. 
In fact guidance per se appears to be an 
abstraction. One is not just guided. 
One is guided with reference to some 
choice or adjustment which he is called 
upon to make and these choices are con- 
cerned with specific interests such as 
the educational or vocational, or with 
two or more of these in combination. 

Again, with acceptance of this con- 
ception of educational guidance most 
of the so-called forms or aspects of 
guidance become forms or aspects of 
education, while others simply dis- 
appear into thin air. Among the former 
are “‘health’’, ‘‘social’’, ‘‘civic’’, and 
‘““moral’’ guidance. Among the latter 
certainly is “‘mental’’ guidance. 


What is good health for one is good 
health for all. There are not a thousand 
different kinds of good health about 
which one needs to know and from 
which one must make a choice for him- 
self according to his personal char- 
acteristics. What the individual needs 
is to learn what knowledge, habits, and 
behavior are necessary to good health 
and how they can be made a part of his 
life. He needs education as to the ad- 
vantages of good health and as to ways 
of acquiring and maintaining it. He 
needs practice in health habits, which 
to some extent, are determined for him 
by his own physical condition, but 
which, in the main, are alike for all. 
But practice is merely the drill part of 
education. He needs strength of will to 
choose courses of action which he 
knows are healthful in preference to 
those which he knows are unhealthful. 
But strength of will in such a situation 
is determined largely by habits already 
formed and, in any case, is a product of 
inheritance and education rather than of 
anything which can properly be called 
health guidance. Insofar as the term 
guidance is used in the situation at all, 
it is applied to a method of education. 


Fundamentally what is good civic 
conduct for one member of a com- 
munity is good civic conduct for all. 
There are not a thousand different kinds 
of civic conduct, all good in themselves, 
about which one should know and 
from which one must choose, according 
to one’s personal qualities or char- 
acteristics. The problem which con- 
fronts our schools in relation to civic 
conduct is that of bringing about the 
same result, as nearly as possible, in all 
pupils, differing as they do in intelli- 
gence, personality, home environment, 
and previous education in civic matters. 
This is a problem of education, in- 
volving acquisition of knowledge as to 
what constitutes the desired conduct, 
cultivation of attitudes and habits 
which characterize it and the will to 
achieve it. Only by identifying edu- 
cation with guidance can this process 
be called civic guidance. However, in 
doing this job of civic education some of 
the methods and techniques which 
long have characterized vocational 
guidance may be used to advantage, 
namely, study of the individual, ex- 
ploratory experiences for the purposes 
of discovering his civic assets and 
liabilities, and individual counseling. 
And this is the only possible justi- 
fication for applying the name civic 
guidance to what goes on, thus apply- 
ing to what is done the name of the 
methods by which it is done. 


In the same manner it can be shown 
that worthy social conduct and worthy 
moral conduct are products of the pro- 
cess of education rather than of social 
and moral guidance and that these so- 
called forms of guidance are nothing 
more than methods, borrowed from vo- 
cational guidance, of achieving de- 
sirable educational results along social 
and moral lines. In each of these cases, 
as well as in those of health and civic 
conduct, there is an established goal 
and a well marked route leading to it. 
Some will go farther than others, and 
some travel faster, during their school 
lives. The problem is that of helping 
each one to make as much progress as 
he can along a common highway. 

Recreational guidance, however, is a 
different matter. There are many dif- 
ferent kinds of recreation, all of them 
good, from which one may choose with 
reference to his personal characteristics, 
his education, and his vocation. The 
problem of schools in relation to 
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recreation is definitely one of guidance 
as well as of education and the term 
recreational guidance is entirely justi- 
fied. 


Helping the pupil to learn by means 
of the class period, lesson assignment, 
library reference work, suggestions on 
how to study, etc. are not educational 
guidance; these are teaching. And teach- 
ing is a grand old word which does not 
yet need a modern substitute. But 
teaching is more effective when it is 
preceded by wise assistance to the 
pupil in making his selection of sub- 
jects, curriculum, and school; in other 
words, when educational guidance helps 
to provide a favorable setting for the 
teaching. 

In this connection an expression 
sometimes used—‘‘the guidance atti- 
tude in teaching’’—needs a word of 
explanation. This expression seems to 
carry the -idea of a friendly, helpful 
spirit on the part of the teacher and of 
the use of some of the methods and 
techniques which have characterized 
vocational guidance from its beginning. 
A teaching attitude and teaching. meth- 
ods are implied rather than any activity 
which may properly be called edu- 
cational guidance. 

Now, in the light of the conception 
of educational guidance presented above 
the principal provisions necessary if 
effective educational guidance is to be 
carried on in a school system include 
the following: 

1. Provision for aiding pupils to 
obtain information concerning the edu- 
cational opportunities that are possible 
for them, with the requirements of 
these. This means definite instruction 
for the purpose of opening up to youth 
what life has to offer along educational 
lines and what steps and requirements 
are necessary in order to take advantage 
of the offerings. 

2. Provision for aiding each pupil to 
become aware of his most important 
personal assets, liabilities, and needs 
which are significant in relation to 
these opportunities and requirements. 
Physical, mental, emotional, and per- 
sonality traits are all involved. This 
calls for definite recognition of the 
exploratory function of education, both 
in its content and in its method, in 
order that the pupil may discover his 
strong and weak points. 

3. Provision for bringing together, 
in form for ready use by counselors, 
data concerning each pupil—his in- 
terests, aptitudes, abilities, achieve- 
ments, limitations, and attitudes— 
which are significant in relation to the 
Opportunities and requirements 
mentioned above. This means a more 
extensive program of tests and measure- 
ments and a more complete system of 
records of the pupil’s background, 
achievements, and exploratory experi- 
ences than many school systems have 
yet provided. 


4. Provision for counseling each pupil 
—helping him to compare his assets and 
liabilities with the opportunities and 
requirements of the various educational 
choices open to him. This means in- 
dividual interviews with pupils from 
time to time by counselors who are 
prepared for this work. Out of these 
interviews and those concerned with 
vocational guidance the pupil should 
acquire a method of procedure in 
arriving at decisions and making choices 
which would be invaluable to him 
throughout life. 

This list of provisions necessary for 
effective educational guidance will re- 
call a similar list for vocational guidance 


| near the beginning of this paper. 


The first item in both lists calls for 
assistance to the pupil in obtaining 
information. In one case it is infor- 
mation concerning the field of occu- 
pations which interest the individual. 
In the other case it is information con- 
cerning the opportunities which life 
has to offer in the way of education. 
How shall these two kinds of in- 
formation be obtained by pupils; from 
separate special courses, from a com- 
bined special course, from the regular 
subjects offered, or from the home room 
teacher? 

In the writer’s judgment, special in- 
struction concerning vocations by a 
teacher who is as well prepared for this 
work as teachers of mathematics or 
English are prepared to teach their 
subjects is essential. A wealth of sub- 
ject matter—living, changing subject 
matter of high educational as well as 
vocational guidance value—is available. 
Information concerning subjects offered 
and curriculums and schools available 
may properly be included in such ma- 
terial, since choices in these matters so 
often depend upon the vocational in- 
terests of pupils or are important 
means of discovering such interests. 
Also, some attention must be given in a 
course concerned with the requirements 
of occupations to health, social, moral, 
and recreational information. And the 
pupil thus obtains this information in 
a setting and with a motivation which 
give it added force. It is proposed 
therefore that certain aspects of the 
needed information along all these 
lines—aspects to be determined by 
their relationship to vocational in- 
terests—be included in a course de- 
voted largely to vocational information 
and the other aspects be given attention 
in the health education work, the 
civics courses and the home room work 
of the school. The course might be 
spread one or two hours per week over 
several semesters of the six year high 
school period. 

The second item in both lists is con- 
cerned with aiding the pupil to discover 
by means of exploratory experiences, 
obtained chiefly through school sub- 
jects and extra-class activities, his 
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special interests, aptitudes, and limi- 
tations; his personal assets and lia- 
bilities. The body of information thus 
built up in the pupil's mind would 
seem to be in most respects the same 
whether its purpose is vocational or 
educational guidance. For both pur- 
poses a varied and well-planned ex- 
ploratory program is essential; and also 
a proper recognition of the exploratory 
function of all of secondary education. 
However, it must be recognized that 
not all pupils should go through the 
same exploratory experiences. 


The third item is concerned with 
collecting and recording in form for 
ready use data gathered by the school 
staff from the pupil's exploratory ex- 
periences, from tests and measurements 
of various kinds, and from other 
sources. This material is for use in 
counseling the pupil. If a good job is to 
be done the same data are important 
whether the counseling is to be vo- 
‘cational or educational. As far as this 
item is concerned, vocational and edu 
cational guidance are identical. 

The fourth item on the educational 
guidance list and the fourth and fifth 
items on the vocational are concerned 
with counseling. Both have already 
been defined. What are their relations? 
The activities carried on are similar. As 
has been seen, the data concerning the 
individual who is to be counseled are 
practically the same. And the pupil 
should come to the counseling inter- 
view with the same information con- 
cerning himself in either case. But the 
objectives are different. And the ap- 
proach is different. In one case attention 
centers around what the pupil wants to 
do in life and relates his assets and 
liabilities to this. It must deal with his 
educational plans, because they are 
closely related to his vocational in- 
terests. If he has not chosen an occu- 
pation it seeks to help him plan an 
educational program with a view toa 
wise choice later, taking account of the 
exploratory values of subjects that are 
available. 

In the other case attention is focussed 
upon the pupil’s general education. 
His best development during school 
days is sought. His assets and lia- 
bilities are compared with the various 
educational opportunities and require- 
ments which lie ahead. Attention is 
given to vocational interests only in- 
sofar as educational choices are in- 
fluenced by them. Wise choices and ad- 
justments pertaining to school life are 
the goal sought through the counseling 
interview. 

It is obvious that both kinds of 
counseling are needed and that neither 
can be completely separated from the 
other. However, it is quite impossible 
for one to do vocational counseling 
that is worthy the name without 
special qualifications for this work. 
‘On the other hand, educational counsel- 
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ing, much less complicated, has always 


\ been done on a large scale by principals 
\and teachers as part of their regular 


work. It was done under the name of 
education. To be sure, most of it in the 
past has not been scientific nor has it 
always been systematic. Only since 
efforts have been made to give it a more 
scientific and systematic character, bor- 
rowing methods and techniques from 
vocational counseling, has it been 
called educational counseling. The logi- 
cal method of providing for both would 
seem to be to place in charge of the 
counseling program in a school some- 
one who is qualified to do vocational 
counseling and who, at the same time, 
understands and is sympathetic with 
educational counseling needs, and then 
to expect him to have the cooperation 
of the entire school staff in carrying 
forward his program. He himself would 
do most of the vocational counseling 
and much of the educational. All of 
his work and the entire program would 
be permeated by both points of view. 


The two remaining items in a vo- 
cational guidance program, placement 
and follow-up, are found in — 
of tonal guidance only to a 
limited extent in case of those who go 
to higher schools. The student is given 
some assistance in choosing a school 
to attend and responsibility is then 
passed on with him to the higher 
institution. For those who do not 
continue their schooling, educational 
guidance has thus far offered practic- 
ally nothing in the nature of a follow- 
up program, though it has interesting 
possibilities. In case of vocational 
placement and follow-up, special pro- 
vision must be made by either having 
special officers do this work or by 
assigning it to the vocational coun- 
selors. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that in these two activities is 
provided a valuable check upon the 
whole program of educational and vo- 
cational guidance, and indeed upon the 
whole program of education. It may be 
noted ‘at this point that recreational 
guidance prsee be carried along with 
the vocational and educational. In fact 
it is impossible to make adequate pro- 
vision for any one of these without 
providing also for the other two. How- 
ever, vocational guidance is the most 
complicated, has the most direct and 
vital appeal to the greatest number, 
and often gives point and motivation to 
the other two. It may well form the 
center of the program. 

To summarize, then, vocational guid- 
ance is an older, more clearly defaed, 
and better understood term than edu- 
cational guidance. Both are processes 
rather than methods, with certain 
methods in common for carrying on the 
processes effectively. Both are con- 
cerned with two sets of differences— 
those between individuals and those 
between groups of opportunities and 


requirements, each group representing 
a possible course of action open to each 
individual. Both consist of giving 
assistance to individuals in (1) making 
choices between these possible courses 
of action and (2) making adjustments 
growing out of the choices. Each has to 
do with providing as favorable a setting 
as possible for one aspect of individual 
development and achievement. Each 
should eventuate in self guidance of a 
particular kind. Vocational and edu- 
cational guidance cannot be entirely 
separated. In carrying on the former 
effectively much of the latter must be 
done and in a good program of the 
latter much attention must be given to 
the former. There are, however, four 
specialized aspects of vocational guid- 
ance which require special provision. 
These are vocational information, vo- 
cational counseling, placement, and 
follow-up. Specially trained workers 
are necessary for these activities. On 
the other hand, those educational 
guidance activities which may not 
readily be cared for under, and indeed 
be considered part of, an adequate vo- 
cational guidance program may usually 
be performed by subject teachers, home 
room teachers, and other officers of the 
school staff. Both should be considered 
school enterprises in which all members 
of the staff must cooperate generously. 


It is unfortunate that out of the 
various confused conceptions of edu- 
cational guidance, or at least coin- 
cident with their development, has 
come a tendency, especially among 
school administrators, to emphasize 
and exalt educational guidance at the 
expense of vocational guidance. To be 
sure, all of the writers quoted above 
stress the importance of vocational 
guidance as one aspect or phase of 
guidance. But some of these writers and 
many school administrators seem to be 
under the spell of that old saying 
‘Making a life is more important than 
making a living,’’ and therefore tend to 
treat vocational guidance as on a some- 
what lower level than educational 
guidance which they think of as con- 
cerned with making a life. There is a 
pea ens to forget that making a life 
and making a living are absolutely 
inseparable for most mortals and that 
vocational success is far more than 
making a living. An individual does not 
live in a vacuum. A great part of his 
waking hours is spent in his vocation. 
Usually his major contribution to 
society is made through his vocation, 
and many of his greatest personal 
satisfactions should come to him, and 
do if his vocation is suitable, from the 
same source. His ability, outside of so- 
called working hours, to make valuable 
contributions to society, including his 
home, and also to find personal satis- 
faction, is conditioned by his vocational 
success and his vocational environment. 
His thinking, behavior, and associa- 
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tions are similarly conditioned. One 
might almost as well talk of flying in a 
vacuum as of making a life indepen- 
dently of one’s vocation. 

Another reason for the tendency 
noted above is that vocational guid- 
ance, when well done, calls for more 
radical changes in the administrative 
set-up of the schools and for highly 
trained specialists of a type not now 
found in most school systems. It has 
been easier and more economical, es- 
pecially in a period of financial strin- 
gency, to encourage under the name of 
guidance such activities as can be 
cared for by the regular school staff. 
And the public, knowing that the 
word guidance is used in describing 
this work, does not realize how little 
vocational guidance really is included. 


Indeed this tendency to emphasize 
other forms of guidance has he such 
progress that one wonders at times if 
vocational guidance is not in danger of 
being thrown out of his own house—a 
house which he has built with great 
labor and care during the past twenty- 
five years. Or if not thrown out, at 
least of being forced to occupy a back 
room and turn over the rest pe house 
to a large group who claim to be 
relatives and who have adopted part 
of his name and part of his way of 
living. The following warning from 
Arthur J. Jones is timely: ‘“There is 
real danger that the (guidance) move- 
ment will become so broad as to be 
practically meaningless and dissipate 
itself into the thin air of general edu- 
cation or general instruction.’’! 

A better understanding of the re- 
lations between vocational and edu- 
cational guidance should do much to 
prevent this disaster to a movement 
rich in possibilities of service to youth. 





1. Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. p. 369. 
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Michigan Labor Wants Adequate 
Public Schools 


By Frank WapDE 
President, Michigan Federation of Labor 


By a long record of sympathy and 
aid to the public educational system of 
the country, Organized Labor has 
established its accord with educational 
progress. The first convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 1881, 
passed a resolution declaring: We are in 
favor of such legislative enactments as 
will enforce, by compulsion, the edu- 
cation of children. Through the years, 
other resolutions favoring compulsory 
education and the extension of the 
public school system were introduced 
and passed at subsequent conventions. 
In addition, Organized Labor has con- 
tinuously advocated free textbooks, 
large quotas of teachers, smaller classes, 
higher salaries for teachers, security of 
tenure, democracy in education, train- 
ing for citizenship, physical education, 
wider use of school plant, night schools, 
continuation schools, industrial and 
technical education, vocational guid- 
ance—in fact, almost every measure 
enlarging the usefulness of public schools 
which has been approved by progressive 
educators. 

As far back as 1911, Organized Labor 
asked for legislation ‘‘Emphasizing the 
necessity for continuation schools, both 
of the day part-time for the younger 
boys and girls and of the evening type 
for the more mature workers, and for 
the all-day type trade preparatory 
school for boys and girls between 14 
and 16 years of age.’’ This was followed 
by an endorsed recommendation for 
compulsory day time continuation 
schools for not less than five hours a 
week for all children in industry be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 years. 
Organized Labor believes that (al- 
though Michigan is one of the pro- 
gressive states, having taken some action 
to provide continuation schools) there 
is no boundary line on education, and 
this country as a whole stands badly 
in need of judicious state legislation to 
provide part and full time continuation 
work, intended to help or control 
children who have reached certain ages 
or certain school grades and who either 
desire to seek employment or feel that 
further academic work no longer in- 
terests or is of value to them. Organized 
Labor urges that all provision be made 
that these children may not be deprived 
of further opportunity to improve their 
education and to secure more knowl- 
edge, particularly along the lines of 
industrial, vocational, and technical 
instructions. At this time in particular, 
with the present unemployment prob- 
lem, continuation education can be used 
to keep boys and girls out of com- 
petition with adults in the labor 
market. Then, too, the longer we can 
keep our children in contact with our 


public schools and our public school 
teachers, the safer our civilization will 


be. 


We favor the most complete in- 
dustrial and technical education obtain- 
able for those seeking admission into 
the skilled crafts of this country, partic- 
ularly as regards the full possibilities 
of such crafts, to the end that such 
applicants be fitted not only for all 
usual requirements, but also in higher 
supervisory duties, responsibilities, and 
rewards. Industrial education is neces- 
sary and inevitable for the progress of 
an industrial people. There are two 
groups with opposite methods, and 
seeking antagonistic ends, now ad- 
vocating industrial education in the 
United States. One of these groups is 
largely composed of the non-union 
employers of the country who advance 
industrial education as a special privi- 
lege under conditions that educate the 
student or apprentice to non-union 
sympathies and prepare him as a skilled 
worker for non-union labor and strike 
breaking purposes, thus using the 
children of the workers against the 
organized fathers and brothers in the 
various crafts. This group also favors 
the training of the student or ap- 
prentice for skill in only one industrial 
process, thus making a skilled worker 
in only a very limited sense and render- 
ing him entirely helpless if lack of 
employment comes in his single sub- 
divisions of a craft. 

The other group is composed of great 
educators, enlightened representatives 
of organized labor, and persons en- 
gaged in genuine social service who 
advocate education as a common right 
to be open to all children on equal 
terms, to be provided by general tax- 
ation and kept under the control of 
the whole people. 

The subject of education, industrially, 
concerns not only the wage earners, 
but every inhabitant of the nation. It 
is therefore necessary and eminently 
proper that it be administrated by the 
same authority and agency which ad- 
ministers our public school systems. 
We contend that education in America 
must be free, democratic, conducted by, 
of, and for the people, and that it must 
never be consigned to or be permitted 
to remain in the power of private 
interests where there is sure to be the 
danger of exploitation for private 
profit and wilful rapacity. 

The demand for supplemental techni- 
cal instructions is measured by the 
necessity for training in particular 
trades and industries. The chief aim 
of such instruction should be to present 
those principles of arts and sciences 
which bear upon the trades and in- 
dustries, either directly or indirectly. 
The economic need and value of 
technical training is not to be dis- 
regarded. 

We favor the establishment of schools 


» 


in connection with the public schools 
system at which pupils between the 
ages of 14 and 16 may be taught the 
principles of the trades, not neces- 
sarily in separate buildings, but in 
separate schools adapted to this partic- 
ular education, and by competent and 
trained teachers. Contained in this 
course of instruction should be English, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, ele- 
mentary drawing, and shop instructions 
for particular trades, a history of that 
trade, and a sound system of economics, 
including and emphasizing the philos- 
ophy of collective bargaining. This 
will serve to prepare the pupil for more 
advanced subjects and in addition, to 
disclose his capacity for a specific 
vocation. In order to keep such schools 
in touch with the trades there should 
be local advisory boards, including 
representatives of the industries, em- 
ployers, and organized labor. Any 
technical education of the workers in 
trade and industry being a _ public 
necessity, it should not be a private 
but a public function, conducted by 
the public and the expenses involved at 
public cost. 

Conservation is one of the topics 
uppermost in the minds of the American 
people today, but there is one phase of 
conservation which is not receiving the 
attention that it deserves. I refer to the 
conservation of the brain and the 
brawn of the American youth. Our 
schoo] systems are giving too much of a 
one-sided education; the boy may go to 
school and prepare himself for pro- 
fessional or commercial life or he may 
drop out of school and enter a trade 
with no particular preparation and 
become a mediocre workman. Training 
of the brain and muscle must go to- 
gether for the complete preparation of 
men. While the public schools and 
colleges aim only at teaching pro- 
fessions, the greatest need of America, 
educationally, is the improvement of 
industrial intelligence and working 
efficiency of the American youth. We 
need an educational uplift for the work 
of the boy who will work with his 
hands, and we not only need to give an 
educational uplift to craftsmanship, 
but the school needs the help of the 
workman and his better work in 
education. 

In connection with the subject of 
industrial education and vocational 
training, we submit that the Federal 
government should afford generous 
financial aid in this matter fraught with 
so much value to the workers, to the 
people generally, and to the stability 
of the country. The labor movement 
advocated and actively supported the 
system now established whereby edu- 
cation is given men and women en- 
gaged in agriculture and horticulture, 
thereby affording the best opportunity 
for the sons and daughters of the 
farmers of our country to become more 


Continued on Page 25 
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Status, Trends and Outlook of 
Industrial Arts in the United 
States 


The West 


By Gerorce B. Cox 


Director of Industrial Arts Fducation 
Oregon State College 


Corvallis, Oregon 





The industrial arts work has found 
a place in our schools because of a 
feeling that academic subject-matter as 
presented did not provide an adequate 
means for realizing the objectives set 
forth in general education. The in- 
dustrial arts work is not wholly con- 
cerned with new objectives. Its purpose 
is to contribute toward the realization 
of the objectives of general education 
and certain other things not provided 
for in that program. 


Conditions like these through which 
we are now passing submit educational 
objectives and methods to real tests. 
Many are found wanting. Others are 
modified. Those of greatest real value, 
as interpreted in the mill of educational 
experience are continued and become 
more firmly fixed. 


So it is with industrial arts. The 
present conditions have brought trials 
to our group of subject matter, second 
only to the trials brought to the still 
more expensive forms of educational 
activities. 


Acknowledgements: 


Perhaps the study can best be pre- 
sented in two groups—we for the 
smaller high schools; the other for the 
larger cities. All states have the 
problem of the small high school, but 
the western states find the small 
isolated school to predominate. It is 
the ambition of most of these small 
schools to offer the same richness of 
educational opportunity that is found 
in the larger schools. To reach this 
ambition would be preposterous, but 
the ambition is there, nevertheless. 


In the smaller schools the depression 
has caused a cessation of many overly 
ambitious programs, but those on a 
smaller basis have held steadfast. Many 
of the smaller units have consolidated. 
The net result as revealed by a survey 
of the state of Oregon, is that industrial 
arts work between 1928 and 1932 has 


gained noticeably in high schools of 
4, 8 and 10-teacher size. There has been 
a rapid decrease in the number of 1, 2 
and 3-teacher high schools, with an 
increase of approximately ten per cent 
in a number of 4-teacher schools. In 
those same 4-teacher schools there has 
been an increase of 50% in the number 
offering industrial arts. In the schools 
with 6 to 10 teachers there has been 
little or no appreciable change. 


In the larger schools, there has come 
a slight decrease in the number of 
teachers employed. The percentage of 
decrease has been somewhat less in the 
industrial arts work than in some 
fields of academic work. But practically 
everywhere there is reported an in- 
creased enrollment in the industrial 
arts, irrespective of the decreased num- 
ber of staff members. This has resulted 
in a heavier teaching load for the in- 
dustrial art staff members. 


Some schools in a few of the smaller 
areas have naturally discontinued the 
work. But these cases have been due 
entirely to poor teaching and to local 
conditions, rather than to any belief 
that the subject was not a worthy one. 


Almost universally there is reported 
an increase in the amount of “‘general”’ 
shop activities, this being due largely 
to the increasing recognition of the 
possible contribution that this type of 
industrial arts shop offers the guidance 
program of the small school. Preference 
is expressed in the larger schools for 
the segregated ‘‘general’’ shops—that 
is, ‘‘general’’ wood shop, ‘‘general’’ 
metal shop, “‘general’’ graphic arts, 
etc.—instead of those of the composite 
type. The small school is more limited 
in its choice. There is still a great 
tendency for the small schools to 
follow the traditional types of shop 
work of a single activity. 

Partly as a result of the readjustments 
brought about by the depression, and 
partly for other reasons, there appears 
to be a better understanding of, and 
cooperation between industrial arts 
and Smith-Hughes vocational work. 
It has been widely recognized that in- 
dustrial arts furnishes the informational 
and appreciational background that 
leads many pupils into vocational work. 
We have little evening work of non- 
vocational type. 


From the point of view of the 
teachers, the present conditions have 


forced better qualifications. In the face 
of wide unemployment and a tendency 
for those untrained in teaching to seek 
employment as teachers, on the theory 
that ‘if I can't be a tradesman, I can be 
a teacher’, the state departments and 
the schools have had to raise certifi- 
cation and employment standards. Mas- 
ter’s degrees are rapidly becoming 
standard requirements in many systems 
and in several of the western states. 

Almost everywhere there has come 
a gradual shift of emphasis from the 
older objectives to the newer and 
larger objectives of industrial arts. 
Perhaps a quotation from C. A. Kuno, 
Assistant Supervisor in charge of Manual 
Education (Industiial Arts) in Los 
Angeles, will best express this general 
tendency: ‘‘I believe we are on the eve 
of the returning of old educational 
philosophies; and that new objectives 
not so local and narrow in nature, but 
dealing with goals and destinies of the 
nation, are being revealed. In this 
process manual education, as I call it, 
will play an increasingly important 
role.”’ 

And so, while industrial arts in the 
West has suffered some inroads in the 
number of teachers employed, and has 
shifted considerably from the unit or 
specialized shops to the ‘‘general’’ shop 
type of instruction, we believe we are 
on a firmer foundation than ever before. 
Certainly the increasing numbers of 
students enrolled, the increasing im- 
portance of contacts with the basic 
industrial activities as a means of en- 
riching the guidance program and 
importance of educating for the wise 
use of our constantly increasing leisure 
of our youth, are encouraging factors. 





Industrial Arts men will regret 
to learn that Dr. William T. 
Bawden has found it necessary 
to resign as Chairman of the 
Committee on Standards of 
Attainment in Industrial Arts 


Teaching. 
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Standards of Attainment in 
Industrial-Arts Teaching 
A Report oF ProGress 


WitiaM T. Bawpen, Managing Editor, 
Industrial Education Magazine, Peoria, 
Illinois, Chairman of Committee. 


Your committee has been invited to 
submit a statement of its work to date, 
and to offer suggestions and recomenda- 
tions as to the next steps. At the out- 
set we wish to call attention to the 
fact that the Executive Committee of 
the American Vocational Association 
authorized the publication of an edition 
of 5,000 copies of our Report, as pre- 
sented at the New York convention, 
December 12, 1931. This is the most 
complete outline of our work which has 
appeared in print. It contains the lists 
of Learning Units in six of the most 
common shop subjects, together with 
the Committee's proposals, and specific 
suggestions for using the plan and 
method in improving instruction in 
industrial-arts shopwork. 


Since the publication of the Report, 
lists of Learning Units in three addi- 
tional shop subjects have been prepared, 
and published, as follows: 


VII. Home Mechanics; in Industrial 
Education Magazine, January, 1932, pages 
194, 195; in Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education, February, 1932, pages 
69, 70. 


VIII. Cement and Concrete Work; in 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
March, 1932, pages 100, 101; in In- 
dustrial Education Magazine, March, 
1932, page 248. 


IX. General Metalwork; ‘in Industrial 
Education Magazine, Aug. 1932, pages 
38, 39; in industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, November, 1932, pages 335, 
336. 

ARRANGING UNITs FOR THE 
TEACHER'S UsE 


Your Committee has been requested 
to ‘‘arrange the list of Learning Units 
in each subject in groups, each group to 
consist of approximately one Semester’s 
work.’ In approaching this task, it 
should be noted that the units in these 
lists under the heading, ‘“‘What the 
boy should be able to do,’’ should not 
be considered as ‘“‘Topics,’’ to be 
studied or taught as such. They are to 
be taught through, or in connection 
with, the construction of suitable projects, 
the series of projects being chosen in 
such a way as to include all those units 
which it is determined are to be 
taught. 

The order in which the units appear 
in the lists is of relatively slight im- 
portance. The important thing is that 
the teacher may know just what he is 
teaching, and that the pupil may know 
just what he is expected to learn. A 
sequence of units that will be satis- 


factory to all teachers can hardly be 
determined unless a series of projects 
acceptable to all teachers can be 
agreed upon. This outcome is not 
regarded by the Committee as either 
necessary or desirable. 


Under conditions existing today, it 
is impossible to prescribe definitely the 
learning units which should be taught, 
or which we should attempt to teach, 
as one semester of work in the junior or 
senior high school, in terms that will 
apply in all schools. The time allotted 
to shopwork varies from 18 hours a 
semester in some schools to 180 hours 
in others. A further difficulty lies in 
the fact that conditions and equipment 
vary greatly in schools giving approxi- 
mately the same amounts of time to 
shopwork. Still another difficulty lies 
in differences of ability among students. 
It is not unusual to find a student who 
is capable of doing 50 per cent more 
work than some other members of the 
same Class. 


Notwithstanding these difficulties, it 
seems desirable to offer some sug- 
gestions as to the work which might be 
attempted in a given amount of time, 
and to indicate the basis upon which 
the assumption is made. The sug- 
gestions here given are on the basis of 
48 to 60 hours per semester, as the 
median amount of time given to shop- 
work in the 7th and 8th years of 
school appears to fall within this 
range. If the time in a given school is 
less, probably less should be attempted. 
If more time is permitted, probably 
more should be done. In view of the 
wide variation in amount of time per 
semester, it appears to be best to make 
the grouping on the basis of the hours 
given to the work rather than on a 
semester basis. 


In the following paragraphs, each 
list of units is arranged in three groups, 
the first group consisting of the ex- 
periences which practically every pupil 
should get in a semester of 48 to 60 
hours. A number of the better or abler 
pupils should be able to complete this 
group, and to complete a few of those 
in the second group; and the exceptional 
pupil might be expected to practically 
complete those in the second group in 
the same length of time, and some of 
the third group as well. The very excep- 
tional pupil might do most of those in 
the three groups, while the average pupil 
is doing only those in the first group. 

It should be distinctly understood 
that this grouping is not based upon 
the difficulty of the learning units, but 
upon frequency in use, as determined by 
the analysis of a considerable number 
of projects available for instructional 
purposes. A number of teachers and 
supervisors in several courses of study 
were consulted in the grouping, and 
in making an estimate of the approxi- 
mate number of the learning units 
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which might be presented or mastered 
in 48 to 60 hours. Variations in the 
list of projects analyzed would, of 
course, Cause some variation in the 
frequency of certain learning units. We 
believe, however, that the arrangement 
is sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes, as considerable variation in 
use would be expected from any list. 


The items of ‘‘information’’ which 
are presented, and the ‘‘attitudes’’ 
developed, will depend largely upon the 
projects selected, the general objectives 
of the course of study, and the methods 
of teaching. 


PLAN OF THE STUDY 


The following plan was employed 
in grouping the learning units: We 
selected from magazine articles, books, 
and blueprints, a large number of 
projects which have been used success- 
fully in school shopwork. Specifications 
were prepared for these projects, and 
the construction jobs were then anal- 
yzed. This gave a good idea of the fre- 
quency of these units in the type of 
work usually carried on in the school 
shop. In this study 178 projects in 
woodwork were analyzed; 46 in sheet 
metalwork; 28 in elementary electricity; 
in automechanics the learning units 
are jobs in themselves; 24 in printing; 
36 in mechanical drawing; and 22 in 
general metalwork. 


It is obvious that a high degree of 
skill cannot be developed in 48 to 60 
hours; but some understanding may be 
acquired of how the processes are per- 
formed, and desirable attitudes and 
habits may be developed. Further prac- 
tice would develop skill. The dividing 
line between these groups should not be 
regarded as fixed. There is a broad 
twilight zone, and a teacher should not 
assume that all the units of one group 
must be completed before experiences 
are given in the others. 


In the following paragraphs Arabic 
numbers refer to the serial numbers of 
learning units in the lists as published 
in the Report of the Committee, 
December 12, 1931, pages 18-31. 





“If you are going to do any- 
thing permanent for the average 
man, you must begin before he 
is a man. Success lies in work- 


ing with the boy, not the man.” 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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ANALYsIs OF 7-A Woopwork 


The material prepared for the teacher 
consist of a blueprint chart, approxi- 
mately 20 inches by 20 inches, suitable 
for posting on the bulletin-board.* 
In a vertical column at the center are 
listed the required and optional pro- 
jects for this grade. At the left is a list 
of ‘‘manipulative’’ units, which are to 
be taught through the construction 
of the projects indicated. The list of 
units is checked to show the minimum, 
average, and maximum accomplish- 
ments to be expected. At the right is a 
list of ‘‘informational’’ units, arranged 
in the approximate order of assignment. 
The material given is assumed to 
represent the work of one semester, 
40 periods, of 45 minutes each. 

The advantages of having such a 
chart posted in the shop, to indicate the 
character and scope of the work to be 
done, must be obvious to anyone. It 
provides for both definiteness and 
flexibility; it sets up a goal, and yet 
allows for initiative and individuality; 
it gives added dignity to industrial arts 
as a school subject. 


This analysis of 7-A woodwork 
presents a list of 43 ‘‘manipulative’’ 
units and 22 ‘‘information”’ units which 
have been selected as appropriate for 
the grade. Minimum, average, and 
maximum accomplishments are indi- 
cated, so that teachers and pupils may 
be informed as to the range of work that 
may be completed by pupils of varying 
capabilities. The units indicated as 
“minimum’’ accomplishments — will 
probably fall within the abilities of 
all pupils; “‘average’’ accomplishments 
represent the probable achievements of 
about half the pupils; ‘‘maximum”’ 
accomplishments represent the achieve- 
ments of boys of superior ability in 
woodwork, and will be attained by a 
relatively small number in each group. 


The manipulative units are taught 
through the medium of the projects 
listed in the central column of the chart. 
These projects vary in complexity and 
size, and provide for selection to suit 
individual capacities and interests. 

The informational units, given in the 
right-hand column of the chart, cover 
the technical side of woodwork apply- 
ing to this grade. They are taught in 
lessons of approximately 10 to 20 
minutes, one lesson in each shop session. 
Detailed lesson-plans are being worked 
out for all these units. The lesson-plans 
are intended as aids and suggestions 
to the teachers, but are not mandatory 
as to form or specific content. Teachers 
are encouraged to exercise initiative 
and originality in organizing and pre- 
senting this informational material. 





*Note—While the supply lasts, a copy of the blueprint 
chart, entitled, ‘‘Analysis of Instructional Elements in 

A Woodwork,” may be obtained by sending 25 
cents to Charles F. Bauder, director of industrial arts, 
Public Schools, Parkway at 21st Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


The following sample lesson-plans 
are presented as suggestions to teachers 
of elementary woodworking where the 
group method of instruction is used. 


Lesson 13. WuitE Pine, Basswoon, 
CuEsTNUT, PoPLAR 


A lesson on the characteristics, prin- 
cipal uses, and sources of supply of 
white pine, basswood, chestnut, and 
poplar, for Grade 7-A Woodwork. 
Time, 10 to 20 minutes. 

Aim: 

Ability to identify and select the 
proper variety of wood for a particular 
purpose. 

Assumed knowledge: 

i. Lumber is obtained from trees. 

2. Varieties of wood differ in strength, 
color and texture. 

Materials of instruction: 

1. Samples of the four varieties of 
wood. 

2. Pictures of the different kinds of 
trees. 

3. Samples of projects, or pictures 
of patterns or projects, made from each 
of the four varieties of wood. 

4. Wall-map of the United States. 
Introduction: 

1. The universal use of wood. 

2. The great variety obtainable. 

3. The classification of woods. 
Presentation: 

Principal distinguishing characteri- 
stics of the four varieties of wood. 

1. Source of supply. 

2. Height and diameter of trees. 

3. Appearance of wood: color, weight, 
hardness. 

4. Grain: open, close. 

5. Common uses. 

Application: 

1. Class examination and comparison 
of samples of the four varieties of wood. 

2. Demonstrate working qualities of 
each. 

Reference: 

Philadelphia Manual: Woodwork for 

Junior High Schools. 


Usinc tHE Metuops AND MATERIALS 


Much effort has gone into the pro- 
motion of interest in the methods and 
materials of the Committee. Not only 
have members of the Committee dis- 
cussed these problems in the classroom, 
before teachers’ meetings, and edu- 
cational conventions, and in Summer 
Schools, but many  industrial-arts 
leaders in various sections of the country 
have been active. 

Committees have been appointed by 
State departments of education, by 
State teachers’ associations, and by 
city school systems, with the view to 
adapting to specific situations the meth- 
od of ‘‘analyzing shop projects or courses 
of study in shopwork for the purpose 
of determining the learning units.” 
It is impossible to enumerate all the 
evidence, but the bulk of it is im- 
pressive. There remain differences of 
opinion to be ironed out, but your 
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Committee is gratified to report that 
the recommendations are receiving an 
increasing amount of study. 

Industrial-arts teachers and super- 
visors are coming to realize that com- 
plete agreement on details is by no 
means essential to the utilization of 
the methods and materials of the 
Committee for the one purpose for 
which they are put forth, namely, to 
place in the hands of the teacher a 
means or method by which he may 
improve the quality of instruction in 
industrial-arts shopwork. Shop teachers 
understand now that it is not necessary 
to be bound by the tentative lists of 
units which the Committee has put 
forth, in order to apply the methods of 
analysis to their own projects, or their 
own courses of study. The idea is 
gradually making headway that this 
method enables the teacher to visualize 
more clearly and more definitely just 
what he is trying to teach, and that it 
also enables the pupil to comprehend 
more clearly just what he is expected 
to learn. Achievements in these di- 
rections are certainly in the line of 
educational progress, and they will 
ultimately establish the subject of 
industrial arts on a more solid footing 
in the curriculum of the secondary 
school. 

Tue Next Srers 

The work of the Committee is pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit, but it is quite evident that it 
will not be “‘completed’’ in the im- 
mediate future. In the meantime, the 
materials and methods have been de- 
veloped far enough so that teachers 
may use them to advantage without 
waiting for further developments. 

Therefore, it is highly desirable that 
supervisors: 

1. Take the initiative in conducting 
with their staffs of teachers serious 
studies and discussions of these pro- 
posals; 

2. Definitely encourage teachers to 
give the materials and methods a 
thorough tryout under shop teaching 
conditions; and, 

3. Report back to the Committee the 
results of such experiments, both favor- 
able and unfavorable, together with 
suggestions and recommendations. 

Furthermore, all those who are 
responsible for organizing the programs 
for meeting of shop teachers are urged to 
provide suitable opportunities for the 
discussion of the various phases of this 
problem of *‘Standards.’’ The work will 
proceed more rapidly, and more ration- 
ally, if teachers will study the materials 
and suggestions brought together by 
the Committee, and will consider 
specifically how these suggestions may 
be used to advance the cause of in- 
dustrial-arts instruction. This report 
should be discussed in every meeting of shop 
teachers in the United States for the next 
two years, at least. : 
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A SampLe Project 

Your Committee has been requested 
to prepare ‘‘sample’’ projects, presented 
in such form as to illustrate the method 
of using the lists of units. In response 
to this demand, we present the accom- 
panying chart, describing the “‘Letter- 
Holder,’’ which was designed and pro- 
duced by H. C. Mueller, instructor of 
industrial arts, East McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania, and H. B. Bowman, in- 
structor of industrial arts, Ramona, 
Oklahoma, graduate students in the 
Department of Industrial Education, 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas.* A chart worked up according 
to this plan may be used very effectively 
in connection with a demonstration 
before the shop class, after which it 
may be posted on the bulletin-board 
for further careful study. 


. Read working-drawing 

. Make out bill of material 

. Plan procedure in doing job 

. Check material when received 

. Use rule in measuring and dividing 

spaces 

. Lay out pattern on stock 

. Check the layout 

8. Use dividers or compass, laying 
out curves and dividing spaces 

10. Gage with marking-gage 

11. Use try-square for testing 

12. Use try-square for laying out square 
cuts 

13. Adjust jack-plane or smooth-plane 

14. Adjust block plane 

15. Plane a surface true 

16. Plane an edge square with adjoin- 
ing surface? 

17. Plane end grain 

19. Saw to line with cross-cut or rip-saw 
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State Teachers College Summer Assignment No. 5 
Industrial Education Dept. Session July 20, 1933 

H. B. Bowman Course 250 Pittsburg, Kansas 
H. C. Mueller 


Sample Project to Illustrate Methods of Organization for Using the 
Lists of Learning Units in Teaching Woodwork 


(See the report of the A. V. A. Committee on ‘Standards of Attainment 
In Industrial Arts Teaching,’’ December 12, 1931; page 13, paragraph 4.) 


LEARNING Units INVOLVED IN Tuis Project 


What you should be able to do. 


LETTER~HOLDER 
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*Note—While the supply lasts, a copy of this chart, 


entitled, “A Sample Project—Letter-Holder,” printed 
en stock 8! inches by 11 inches, may be obtained by 








sending a 2-cent stamp to A. H. Whitesitt, Head of 


Department of Industrial Education, State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


20. Use back saw 

21. Use coping-saw for inside and out- 
side curves 

25. Finish outside curves 

27. Drill holes in wood 

28. Countersink holes 

29. Bore holes with auger-bit 

30. Fasten with screws 

32. Trim or pare with chisel 

34. Use cone. 

35. Use sandpaper 

36. Use wood-rasp for shaping ends, 
edges and curves 

45. Prepare glue 

46. Glue up work 

47. Use handscrews and clamps 

52. Apply stain 

53. Clean and care for stain-brushes 

55. Apply filler 

56. Apply shellac 

57. Clean and care for shellac brushes 

76. Lay out and cut dado-joint 

95. Sharpen edge-tools, such as knife, 
chisel, plane 

97. Sharpen scraper 

The units selected from the list given 
on pages 18, 19 of the 1931 Report of 
the Committee are reprinted on the 
chart. Only those units which are in- 
volved in the construction of this pro- 
ject are given. On the drawing, so far 
as practicable, each operation is identi- 
fed by a key-number, which refers to 
the corresponding numbered unit in 
the list below. A study of such a chart 
should assist both teacher and pupil 
in understanding what is meant by 
‘analyzing a project to determine the 
learning units involved.”’ 

We do not recommend that the 
teacher go to the trouble of working 
up a chart like this for every project. 
In fact, one such chart in each shop 
subject probably would be sufficient 


Units oF TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


Up to this point in the discussion, 
the emphasis has been on the manip- 
ulative units, under the heading, 
‘“What the boy should be able to do.” 
But the plan of the Committee includes 
also ‘‘information’’ units, under the 
heading, ‘‘What the boy should know." 
This is in line with the growing 
tendency to require the giving of more 
attention to the ‘‘content’’ side of in- 
dustrial-arts shop subjects, on the 

round that we cannot justly claim the 
fall measure of general-education values 
for industrial arts if we limit our work 
to the development of manipulative 
skills. 

In the Philadelphia public schools, 
under the leadership of Charles F. 
Bauder, director of the division, and 
Albert W. Burton, supervisor of me- 
chanic arts, two committees of shop 
teachers have developed a series of 
instruction-sheets, consisting of out- 
lines which may be used by the teachers 
in giving class talks and conducting 
class discussions on ‘‘information’’ 
topics. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Detroit, Michigan, December 6-9, 1933 


Hote STATLER - CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


seeeoeooe 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 
GRAND Ba.itroom, Horet STATLER 


Wednesday, 8:00 p.m. December 6.- 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. (Topic and Speakers to be announced. ) 


GRAND Batiroom, Hore. STATLER 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m., December 7 


BANQUET SESSION 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief. and Recon- 
struction. (Topic and Speakers to be announced.) 


GRAND Ba.iroom, Hore. STATLER 
Friday, 2:00 p.m., December 8 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES SESSION 
PROGRAM OF THE SHIP 
GRAND Batiroom, Hore STATLER 
Friday, 8:00 p.m., December & 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. (Topic and Speakers to be announced. ) 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. (A splendid program is in preparation but not available 
for announcement. ) 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 
Thursday, 9:00 a.m., December 7 


Topic—Conference on Principles and Objectives in Commercial 
Education to conform with the changing times. 
(Speaker to be announced.) 


Friday, 9:00 a.m., December 8 


Topic—Retail Selling: To show developments in the use of the 
conference method of teaching. 
(Speakers to be announced. ) 


Saturday, 9:00 a.m., December 9 


Topic—Class Room Methods and Problems. 
(Speakers to be announced.) 


—————___—_—_—_—___—__—________—— J 


“The Administration of American 
Education”’ 


With especial reference to personal factors. 
The Macmillian Company, New York. 


By Frank P. Graves 


The first three parts of this book leave 
the impression that the author has 
city school in mind. In fact he states 
that most progress in schools has been 
made in city schools and he implies 
that their record of advance is worthy 
of study by persons in other schools. 
In the fourth part the author looks at 
the whole field. His contrast between 
rural and urban schools in Chapter 23 
and his discussion from that point on 
shows a grasp of rural school problems. 


Some years ago, the reviewer at- 
tended the Summer Session at Teacher's 
College, Columbia University. In at- 
tendance at this session was the head 
of the educational system of New York 
State, the present author, enrolled in 
classes like any other student of edu- 
cation. Even leaJing educators must 
struggle to keep abreast of educational 
changes. This attitude characterizes 
the man and his book. 


Several features should be mentioned. 
In some of the fields covered, the 
reviewer knows the literature. In these 
fields the contest has been selected with 
particular care and, no doubt, in other 
fields ‘Lhe excelle::t bibliographies show 
that a rare job of skimming the cream 
has been done. The author states that 
the organization is psychological; it is 
effective. The book is clearly written; 
it is never necessary to read a sentence 
twice to get its meaning. Another 
feature which is characteristic alike of 
good writing and good teaching, is 
that the author constantly returns to a 
few main points; he hammers at them 
from every angle. Education as a State 
function, the changing character of 
society and education, the value of 
research are a few of these points. 


Vocational educators will accept the 
chapter on “The Nation and Edu- 
cation’’ with some reservations. But 
the last chapter on ““The Function of 
American Education’’ adds to the book 
what might be called a stirring finish. 


The great majority of those engaged 
in agricultural education are convinced 
that vocational training must sink or 
swim as it becomes a functioning part 
of the public school system. Naturally, 
we have an interest in school admini- 
stration. This book seems designed to 
bring us up to date in this important 
field. 
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Vocational School Training and 
Its Relation to Railroads 


By Mr. G. B. Vixas, General Manager, 
C&NW Ry. 


From the railroad point of view, 
vocational training in industries, as 
well as in railroad departments, has 
been very beneficial and constructive. 


We have, on different occasions, 
called on the Vocational Schools lo- 
cally in our territory to furnish us with 
students who have been taken into the 
different departments on the railroad 
and we find that the fundamentals that 
are taught in these schools go a long 
way toward advancing the student 
after he comes to the railroad as an 
employe. 

We have been interested, for many 
years, in the principles of railroad 
training carried on in the Vocational 
Schools along the lines of our System. 


The course of general instruction in 
railroad departments of Vocational 
Schools develops a student who es- 
pecially desires to take up railroading 
as a vocation and because of the diver- 
sified system of training the student is 
fitted in such a way that he seems to 
have an easier grasp on all of the details 
that are necessary in the railroad game. 

Reports are furnished me from time 
to time by our local officers as to the 
progress of the school in connection 
with teaching subjects on railroad 
transportation and I firmly believe this 
to be a very fine constructive piece of 
work. 





Basic Units in Mechanical 
Drawing ° 


By Randolph Phillip Hoelscher and 
Arthur Beverly Mays, Cloth 289 pages, 
illustrated. Published by John Wiley 
and Sons, New York City. 


In this book the authors have organ- 
ized the work on the basis of learning 
or teaching units instead of the usual 
conventional chapters. 

Each unit contains four distinct 
divisions. The first gives the infor- 
mation the student needs in order to 
do the work properly. The second 
gives him directions for doing the 
work. The third consists of a series of 

uestions which may be used as a basis 
Or written quizzes or as an aid in 
fixing in the students’ mind certain 
fundamental principles stated. This 
— or organization and presentation 
ollows the best methods of modern 
teaching. 

Most teachers will find the order of 
arrangements of the units entirely 
satisfactory but each is so complete 
in itself that it is not necessary to 
follow the order in the book. 

The book is intended for use in high 
schools and technical institutes. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 

Thursday, 9:30 a.m., December 7 

Panel Topic—What are the present Social and Economics problems 
of family life? 

(Speakers to be announced.) 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m., December 7 

Panel Topic—How can Home Economics help most effectively in the 
reconstruction of social and economic situations in family life? 
(Speakers to be announced.) 

Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 

Topic—Vocational Home Economics for Relief and Reconstruction. 
(Speakers to be announced.) 

Friday, 12:00 Noon, December 8 
LuNncHEON MEETING 

Topic—Home Contacts and Reconstruction. 
(Speakers to be announced.) 

Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 9 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 

struction. 
Industrial Education Teacher Trainers 
Combined Luncheon Sub-section Meeting with 
Association of State Supervisors of Industrial Education 
Wednesday, 12:30 noon, December 6 
Chairman: Russell J. Greenly, Professor of Vocational Education, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced.) 
Association of State Supervisor of Industrial Education 
Combined Luncheon Sub-section Meeting with Teacher Trainers 
Wednesday, 12:30 noon, December 6 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced.) 
City Directors of Vocational Education 
Luncheon Sub-section Meeting 
Wednesday, 12:30 noon, December 6 
Chairman: A. B. Anderson, Director of Vocational Education, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced.) 
Association of State Supervisors of Industrial Education 
Sub-section Meeting 
Wednesday, 2:00 p.m., December 6 

(Topic and Speakers to be announced. ) 

Industrial Education Teacher Trainers’ 
Sub-section Meeting 
Wednesday, 2:00 p.m., December 6 

Chairman: Russell J. Greenly, Professor of Vocational Education, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Methods Being Used in Selecting Persons to be Trained as 
Vocational Instructors: J. G. Spofford, Assistant for the Training 
of Teachers of Trades and Industries, Trenton, N. J. 

How the Upgrading of Teachers in Service Should be Accomplished: 
Dr. G. D. Whitney, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Procedures to be Used in Giving Attention to the Needs of Individual 
Students: Dr. George Myers, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

A Comparative Study of the Basis and Methods for the Certification 
of Vocational Teachers: Benjamin Johnson, Professor of Vo- 
cational Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 

New Activities That Should be Analyzed to Aid the Teacher in 
Service. (Speaker to be announced )) 
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JOINT INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
SECTIONS 
Thursday, 9:30 a.m., December 7 
Topic—The N. R. A. and the Preemployment Training of the Junior 
Worker. 
Chairman and Discussion Leader: K. G. Smith, State Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, Lansing, Michigan. 
Iota Lambda Sigma Luncheon 
Thursday, 12:00 noon, December 7 
C. W. Briles in charge (further announcement later). 
Topic—Back to Work Through Vocational Training. 
Chairman and Discussion Leader: Harry A. Tiemann, State Director 
of Vocational Education, Denver, Colorado. 


Trade School Principals’ Association 
Sub-section Breakfast Meeting 
Friday, 7:30 a.m., December 8 
President: R. T. Craigo, Principal of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
(Program to be supplied later by the President.) 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 
Topic—Ceaselessly Changing Vocational Education to Meet a 
Ceaselessly Changing National Life. 
Chairman and Discussion Leader: L. A. Wilson, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Epsilon Pi Tau Banquet 
Friday, 6:00 p.m., December 8 
Dr. W. E. Warner in charge (further announcements later). 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Decorating Sub-section 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced). 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Printing Sub-section 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced. ) 


JOINT INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND PART-TIME 
EDUCATION 
Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 9 

Topic—The Unadjusted Worker and the Coordinating Service of 
Vocational Education. 

Chairman and Discussion Leader: (To be announced). 

Coordination Through Psychiatry, Fred J. Barr, M.D., Director of 
Personnel, National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


PART-TIME EDUCATION 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 
Thursday, 9:30 a.m., December 7 
Topic—Development of Social Intelligence Through Work Ex- 
perience and Part-Time Education: Miss Ethel Wooden, Princi- 
pal of Part-Time School, Pontiac, Mich. 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m., December 7 
Topic—The Changing Status of the Part-Time School. 
(Speaker to be announced.) 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 
Topic—Full-Time Attendance in Part-Time Schools. 
(Speaker to be announced.) 
Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 9 
Topic—Human Adjustment in Industry, A Problem of Reconstruction. 
(Speaker to be announced.) 





Ivan G. Fay 


Mr. Ivan G. Fay has been Teacher 
Trainer in Agriculture with the State 
Board of Vocational Education, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, since 1929. He received 
the degree of Agriculture in 1923 and 
the degree of M. S. from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1933. He taught 
vocational agriculture for five years at 
Dodgeville and Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Fay is a member of Alpha Zeta 
and of Phi Delta Kappa. He was 
presented the Life Membership in the 
American Vocational Association by 
the Wisconsin Association of Vo- 
cational Agriculture Instructors be- 
cause of his services to vocational 
agriculture in Wisconsin. 


Michigan Labor Wants Adequate 
Public Schools 


Continued from Page 18 

efficient and intelligent workers in 
agriculture. We submit that an in- 
troduction of that system, so that it 
will apply to the mechanic, artisan, 
and laborers of the United States, is 
the opportunity of wisdom, foresight, 
economy, and broad-minded self-in- 
terest and betterment to extend the 
Federal plan of operation to industrial 
education, vocational training, and to 
civic rights, duties, and responsibilities. 

Industrial education, however, should 
not be allowed to coordinate itself with 
any arrangement which will bring 
trained and experienced workers into 
any trade without regard to the 
demand for labor in that particular 
trade or calling. A proper apportion- 
ment of the supply of labor to the 
demand for labor must be maintained. 
What good will industrial education 
serve, what benefit can be derived, if 
by such teaching we are to produce a 
greater number of trained and skilled 
workers than is required or can be em- 
ployed in the different trades or call- 
ings? Industrial education under such 
conditions can only increase the existing 


Continued on Page 26 
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Detroit and Its Accessibility by 
Different Means of Transportation 


A Release for the A. V. A. Publicity 
Committee 


Detroit, chosen by the American 
Vocational Association as the city to 
sponsor the 1933 convention, is cen- 
trally located with respect to the 
eastern, southern, and mid-western 
sections of the country, and is easy of 
access by planc, bus, train, or motor. 

Five rail lines—the Michigan Cen- 
tral, the Wabash, the Pennsylvania, 
the Pere Marquette, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio—furnish Detroit with four- 
teen and a half hour service from New 
York, five and a half hours service from 
Chicago, and twelve hours service from 
St. Louis. 

Two airlines—the American Air- 
ways and the Kohler Aviation Cor- 
poration—maintain a day and night 
schedule, making New York in three 
hours and forty-seven minutes, Chicago 
in two and a half hours, and St. Louis in 
six hours. 

Approximately ten inter-state bus 
lines serve Detroit. 


Michigan Labor Wants Adequate 
Public Schools 


Continued from Page 25 « 

economic pressure upon the workers. 
Industrial education must, therefore, be 
based on a careful survey of industrial 
conditions and trade requirements, and 
should meet the needs and requirements 
of the workers as well as those of the 
employers and of the industry. 

For more than a decade, the edu- 
cational platform of the American 
Federation of Labor has+recommended 
that “‘hearty support should be given 
the increasing demand for well con- 
sidered methods of vocational guidance 
in our schools.”’ 

It is a well known and generally 
accepted fact that the public school 
system of the United States was created 
because of the insistent demands of 
the pioneers in the trade union move- 
ment in the early part of the last 
century. Since the public school system 
has become completely established and 
thoroughly ingrained in the hearts and 
brains of our people, it has been with 
the greatest pride that our membership 
in every local community of our country 
assumes it to be a paramount duty to 
protect and advance the interests of 
education through the public schools 
and to do whatever is permissible and 
possible to protect and advance the 
interests of the teachers. From the 
viewpoint of labor, I have endeavored 
to convey, and trust I have been 
successful, our belief that much yet can 
be done for that particular group of 
young people who do not desire to 
prepare themselves to a profession, 
but rather will join the group of 
industrial producers. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 

Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 

Thursday, 2:00 p.m., December 7 

Chairman: Arthur B. Mays, University of Illinois. 

Topic—Progress Report of Committee on Standards of Attainment 
in Industrial Arts Teaching. Dr. Wm. T. Bawden Reporting. 
Progress Report of Committee on Tests and Measurements in 
Industrial Arts. Roy R. Van Duzee. 

Friday, 2:00 p.m., December 8 

Topic and Speakers to be announced. 

Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 9 
Chairman: Earl L. Bedell, Detroit, Michigan. 
Topic—Panel Discussion. 

(Speakers to be announced.) 
Bookx-Capitiac Hote. 
LuNcHEON MEETING 
Saturday, 12:00 Noon, December 9 
Topic—Whither Goest Thou? 
(Speakers to be announced.) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 
Joint Session, Rehabilitation and Vocational Guidance 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced. ) 
Dinner, sponsored by the Guidance Association of Detroit and 
Vicinity 
Friday, 6:00 p.m., December 8 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced.) 
Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 9 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced.) 


REHABILITATION 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 

Thursday, 9:30 a.m., December 7 
Theme—Cooperation Through Employment. 

The Federal Employment Program. 
State Employment—Organization, Methods. 
Municipal Employment Programs. 
Working with the Industries. 
. What Rehabilitation Can Do—Methods of Cooperation. 
Speakers to be announced.) 
Luncheon 
Thursday, 12:30 noon, December 7 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced). 
Joint Session, Rehabilitation and Vocational Guidance 
Associations 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 
(National Vocational Guidance Association will Furnish Half of 
Program) 
Rehabilitation— 
1. Collegiate Training and Rehabilitation in the Professions. 
2. Trends and Developments in Rehabilitation Counselling and 
Guidance. 
(Speakers to be announced.) 

Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 9 
Topic—Promotion, New Developments, and Publicity. 
Chairman—Oscar M. Sullivan. 

(Speakers to be announced.) 
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It Pays To Advertise 


Being a pocket-edition of The Ship’s Answer to Our Fellow Ship Member 


NORMALLY August is 
a lazy month. In fact, 
August is seldom normal. 
Its very name recalls slow 
reflective days, decidely 
static. On shipboard you 
just expect August days to drift by 
placidly, quietly, languidly. All of us 
can look back not so many years when 
this month meant swimming, sun- 
bathing, fishing, day dreaming. But 
lean years that the locust ate or nibbled 
at have not changed the aptitude of 
moth larvae to feed on woolen bathing 
suits or the aptitude of the chemistry of 
rust to take the kick out of steel fishing 
rods. Also the alchemy of New Deals 
under NIRA to transform a self-pitying 
nation into the grim realities of getting 
more folks back to clock-punching. 

Yes, the Ship is aware that Time and 
Tide aren't pausing for subscription 
blanks and that blanket codes alone 
aren’t going to warm us next winter if 
we cannot mesh the gears that link up 
production and purchasing power. One 
thing is sure, we have about reached 
the place where free wheeling has 
again become a major offense. 

Now there are several hundred trade 
associations as examples of some of the 
spineless groups we've nurtured. When 
the code drive started some of these 
associations thought that oratory was 
a substitute for activity. Stirred up by 
the dynamic urges of General Johnson, 
they sent out mixed-metaphor appeals 
to their members to do something, 
anything. Said one fussed secretary: 
‘The time has come for all of us to put 
our shoulder to the wheel and pull!” 

The Ship plans this fall to be anchors 
aweigh with hope in the topgallants 
and tight belts on all the Crew. Sad as 
it may seem the Technocrats weren't 
wrong, they just miscalculated and 
Scott’s teeth destroyed popular con- 
fidence. Columbia may be a gem on the 
briny, but it certainly thought it had 
born a scorpion when the capitalists 
back-fired at the Technocrats. The 
country was startled at first, but 
decided it had seen enough pink 
elephants and turned its face to the 
wall. For among the most startling 
experiments that have failed to ma- 
terialize as forecasted we have to in- 
clude the incalculable entity—man. 

Like the bubbles out of prehistoric 
ooze, rise the hopes of all who survive 
a plague, a catastrophe, or a depression. 
Long before Veblen spoke automatic 
machines were challenging vocational 
education to provide adaptability in- 
stead of setting up the gas pains of 
indigested man power. To wrestle with 
this problem we selected spittoon- 


hitters and ward-heelers. As one poli- 
tican said to his cohort, “‘Give me 
time to understand what you said.” 
The retort was, “‘I don’t expect to live 
that long.’’ More power to the Presi- 
dent for being adroit enough to get 
Congress off his hands before they 
slipped out from under his thumb. Also 
more power to any dictator who can 
secure the counsel of those that know 
that economics isn’t the mere attain- 
ment of five cent cigars and decimal 
points in beer. 

But where are the men that can con- 
template a three billion dollar appro- 
priation and never wonder how they 
can corral some of it for their own 
checking account? Most of us demand 
economy except for the road that goes 
by our doorstep or the levee that keeps 
our back yard from sailing off into the 
river. In all phases of education we are 
great for economies except those that 
affect Johnny and little Sarah. There 
is something about government spend- 
ing that makes it seem so easy until we 
pay income or sales taxes. There’s 
something profligate in everyone as 
long as he thinks of the Great White 
Father paying the piper. 

Down in the Southwest where deserts, 
cactus, sagebrush, and horned toads 
were some of the bounties of nature 
that encouraged the early settlers, the 
theory is, at least according to the old 
timers, that grains of the drifting sand 
settled into the spinal columns of these 
frontiermen and women. Today when 
you see all around you examples of 
people who have gone soft, you sort 
of wish for a funnel and a bag of 
pulverized silica, or at least a yard 
stick or a four-leagued boot. 

And when you cast around as to what 
is to be done to return these people to 
the status of upstanding, self-respecting, 
productive, consuming citizens, you 
cannot help but believe that the years 
ahead have some stiff work set up for 
every man and woman who knows more 
than the theory of vocational education, 
home economics, vocational guidance, 
industrial arts, and agricultural edu- 
cation. We cannot forever send all our 
youth out to the forests to stick seed- 
lings into barren hills or pass out cotton 
shirts and white flour. All relief work, 
at its best, is but a sad commentary on 
civilization and the ingenuity of our 
business leaders. 

Having picked its way up the St. 
Lawrence a few years ago, the Ship 
considers Detroit easy sailing. Earl 
Bedell as greeter has offered us a 
Diesel engine to speed our lagging 
sails. Captain Farnham is spending the 
summer boning up on his inland navi- 


gation and taking shots at the Empire 
State building which he hopes to — 
in sight until he passes Cleveland. 
Helmsman Fred Gross plans to bring 
Junior with him to help set up the 
booth and punch tickets. 

Commodore Newing is taking a 
course in sea parlance from his Navy 
friends, although there may be other 
incentives for the New London trips. 
Mate John Claude is planning an 
entertainment to outshine his Mil- 
waukee offering sans zither. Radio 
Officer Dudley Full has perfected a new 
thief-proof auto lock that will make 
auto insurance an old Roman custom. 
Since Merritt Haynes is editing a paper 
on Long Island, you just cannot keep 
him supplied with blue pencils. First 
Class Passenger Doctor Warner is in the 
midst of another research and although 
he has not told us the subject it is a 
sure wager that his study will be a real 
contribution to I. A. A few days 
ago Russell Greenly spent a day on 
the bay with us, and gave us an insight 
into his effective industrial conference 
program. 

Keeper of the Keys Arduser has just completed 
a study on ‘“Trends in Vocational Education as 
Measured by the Benton Harbor Plan’’. He will 
be glad to send you details. 

This summer, schools for advanced education 
are characterized by the enthusiasm of their 
students and the thoroughness of their program. 

Mr. Bruce, there is something very Roosevelt- 
like in Ray Fife’s directness when he selected as 
the Detroit convention theme, ‘Vocational Edu- 
cation for Relief and Reconstruction."” Unem- 
ployed workers, farmers, homemakers, youth 
need the help that AVA and its membership can 
contribute. To deny these trained leaders the 
means and the opportunity to apply their ex- 
perience and ability to the yee problem of 
restoring confidence and usefulness, of reducing 
suffering and privation, of providing constructive 
work, would be to scuttle the Ship of State and 
fail our fellow citizens when they needed counsel, 
retraining, guidance, and encouragement. 

Someone says this panel method of conducting 
conferences is new, but the Greeks had a better 
word for it. Shucks, ain’t you folks ever sat on a 
cracker barrel and spat at a red hot stove? 

You men of the AVA can help others who are 
teaching to see that training need not be delivered 
from the rostrum, but is part and parcel of life 
out in the byways and —— 

All God's children do not take kindly to 
preachments. Much of this re-training must be 
given in the shops, on the farms, in the offices, 
using the laboratory ac hand and applying train- 
ing to the day by day problems. Management 
needs help in realizing that although the machine 
has been improved they have neglected the human 
element. Management has lost sight of the waste 
that comes from improper adjustment of men to 
their jobs. Also you can help workers to realize 
that carelessness, lack of interest, and effort all 
react on them in unemployment and lower wages. 

AVA is the only educational amg, Am can 
reach out into the shops and offices. When your 


time comes to make your contribution men will 
say, ‘Now there's a fellow who can help you.He 
talks our language. He knows our problems.” 
And the Ship wishes you good luck in your 
mission of reconstruction. i 
Watpvo Wraicut, Commodore RTD. 
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THE DETROIT CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Local Committees 


HONORARY CHAIRMAN 


Frank Copy, Supt. Schools, Detroit 


CO-OPERATING MEMBERS 


Crype ALLEN, Pres. Michigan Association of Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture. 


E. G. Auten, Asst. Principal, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit 


Mary Barsour, President, Michigan Home Economics 
Society 


Joun J. Caton, Director, Educational Research, Chrysler 
Corp. 


Tuomas Dramonp, Assoc. Prof. Voc. Edu., University of 
Michigan 


Marie Dyz, Dean of Home Economics, Michigan State 
College 


W. A. Fisner, President, Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 


Rut Freecarp, State Supervisor, Home Economics Edu- 
cation 


Jura Grant, Supervisor, Home Economics, Detroit 

L. H. Lams, Supt. of Schools, Flint 

Frank McCrea, Director, Vocational Schools, Muskegon 

Georcs E. Meyers, Prof. Voc. Edu., University of Michigan 

Creo Murtianp, Assoc. Prof. Voc. Edu., University of 
Michigan : 

F. E. Searle, Director, Ford Trade School 

K. G. Smrru, State Supervisor, Industrial Education 


Apert Sosey, Director, General Motors Institute of 
Technology 


LOCAL ASSIGNMENTS TO CO-OPERATE WITH 
VICE-PRESIDENTS IN CHARGE OF DIVISIONS 


E. E. Gatuup, Agriculture 
Capitol Building, Lansing 

C. N. Wooprurr, Civilian Rehabilitation, 
453 Stimson 


J. L. Hortsctaw, Commercial Education, 
2421 Second Avenue 


Frances B. SanpErsON, Home Economics, 
College of the City of Detroit 


Eart L. Bepe tt, Industrial Arts Education 
1354 Broadway 


E. Lewis Hayes, Ind. and Part-Time Education 
4333 Twelfth Street 


Warren K. Layton, Vocational Guidance, 
1354 Broadway 


Warren E. Bow, Chairman Local Arrangements, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
1354 Broadway 


CHAIRMEN LOCAL COMMITTEES 


Banquet Committee 
Grace McApam, Chairman 
Supervisor Home Economics 
1354 Broadway 


Entertainment Committee 
BENJAMIN F. Comrort, Chairman 
Prin. Cass Technical High School, 
2421 Second Avenue 


Entertainment for Men 
Wi.1aM Curtiss, Wilson Intermediate School, 
7735 Lane 
Entertainment for Women 
Mary Farnswortu, Cass Tech. High School, 
2421 Second Avenue 
Exhibit Committee 
W. W. WuirtincuiLt, Chairman, 
Asst. Director Visual Education, 
9345 Lawton 
Finance Committee 
Address the Executive Secretary 


Hotels Committee 
Address the Executive Secretary 
Information Committee 
J. H. Trysom, Chairman 
Director Vocational Education 
1354 Broadway 
Membership Committee 
A. C. Taco, Chairman 
Director Industrial Arts 
Fordson High School, Dearborn 
Music Committee 
Fow er Smita, Chairman 
Supervisor of Music 
1354 Broadway 
Printing Committee 
Ratpxu W. Pork, Chairman 
Supervisor of Printing 
2421 Second Avenue 
Publicity Committee 
Ereminau D. Jarrarp, Chairman 
Prin. Girls’ Vocational School, 
1930 Marquette 
Registration Committee 
Frank R. Keprer, Chairman 
Supervisor Mechanical Drawing 
1354 Broadway 
Service Committee 
Cart E. Kartistrom, Chairman 
Asst. Supv. Voc. Education 
1354 Broadway 
Tours, Sightseeing and Educational 
E. Lewis Hayes 
Prin. Boys Vocational Schools, 
4333 Twelfth 


Fart L. Bepett, Executive Secretary 
Assistant Director Vocational Education 
1354 Broadway 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By RAY FIFE, President of the American Vocational Association, Columbus, Ohio 


Vocational Education for Relief 
and Reconstruction 


A program of ‘‘Vocational Education 
for Relief and Reconstruction’’ has 
many implications and presents many 
problems. Such a program involves the 
organization and conduct of actual 
relief work through gardening, food 
conservation and other activities which 
vocational education is peculiarly fitted 
to carry out. It involves emergency 
work-relief training courses such as 
have been authorized by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration work- 
ing in cooperation with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and 
the Office of Education. 

Many of our problems, however, 
arise from changed conditions within 
the occupations on which we base our 
“regular’’ programs of agricultural, 
commercial, industrial and homemaking 
vocational education. What vocational 
agricultural instruction is needed for 
a ‘“‘planned agriculture’’ with the 
passing of child labor, with shorter 
working hours, and with other con- 
ditions incident to the industrial code? 
What changes must be made in our 
program of trades and industries edu- 
cation? The administration and financ- 
ing of vocational education present 
another type of problem which the 
American Vocational Association must 
meet as the organized representative of 
vocational education. 











Ray Fife 


With these and many other problems 
facing vocational education in the 
United States, the annual convention 
of the American Vocational Association 
for 1933 has every opportunity to be 
the most important meeting of vo- 
cational educators in the history of the 
vocational movement. Our 1933 con- 
vention should be a program building, 
policy forming meeting. All vocational 
leaders and other workers should attend 
the convention. They should come 
prepared to give their best information 
and judgment to the many serious 
problems which confront vocational 





education in the United States today. 
They should come prepared to receive 
information on the latest develop- 
ments in programs of training for 
relief and reconstruction and the re- 
newed inspiration which comes from 
the interchange of ideas with fellow 
workers. We are sure that the Detroit 
Convention will not fall below the 
usual standard of excellence in the 
contributions from the general and 
sectional meetings, but, in addition 
to what you may receive from program 
offerings, we wish to emphasize the 
importance of what you can give in 
ideas, in inspiration and in general 
support. 

The local convention committee is 
functioning well. Both state and city 
school systems are lending excellent 
support to convention arrangements. 
It is fortunate that, in this initial year 
for the New Deal, we are meeting in 
one of the most interesting industrial 
cities of the nation. It is even more 
fortunate that we assemble in a city 
which has maintained its vocational ed- 
ucation program in spite of serious finan- 
cial difficulties. The excellent programs 
in trades and industries, agriculture, 
home economics, vocational rehabili- 
tation, industrial arts, vocational guid- 
ance and commercial education being 
conducted in the city of Detroit and 
the state of Michigan deserve your 
recognition through your attendance 
at the 1933 convention. You need the 
convention; the convention needs you. 
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Public Vocational Training and 
Changing Employment Demands 
in the Metal Manufacturing 
Industries 


By A. R. Perrce, Director, 


Dept. of Industrial Relations 
National Metal Trades Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


Fundamental changes in productive 
industry are probably more pronounced 
in the metal trades division than in 
any other manufacturing group. Keen 
competition has developed in this 
field during recent years and many 
improvements and refinements have 
resulted which cause a constgnt shifting 
of personnel requirements. 

Nearly all of those changing per- 
sonnel demands of the metal trades 
industry are due either directly or 
indirectly to refinements and improve- 
ments in products which in turn have 
influenced the trend of sales demands. 
The manufacturer who succeeds nowa- 
days, does so by giving the buying 
public what they want when they 
want it. 

Catering to the whims of public 
demand necessitates many quick 
changes in manufacturing methods. 
These changes are often troublesome 
and costly to both the employer and 
his employees. Many employers sensing 
keenly the social responsibility that 
rests upon their shoulders are con- 
stantly engaged in carrying on intense 
and practical research in problems of 
employee relations. 

Some important proposals, growing 
out of studies made to determine the 
possibilities of stabilizing metal trades 
employment relate to standardization 
and simplification of products, regu- 
lating unnecessary changes in style or 
design or products, vocational guid- 


ance, practical apprentice training in 
the skilled trades, more diversified 
training for semi-skilled workers and 
retirement plans for superannuated 
workers. 


A brief study of some significant 
changes in production methods discloses 
that standardization and mass _pro- 
duction principles, and, in some cases, 
misapplication of mass production 
methods, have caused many of the 
fundamental changes in production 
management. Mass production has had 
a rapid growth in some industries, a 
very slow and gradual one in others, 
and in some it has not yet arrived. 
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It is an utter fallacy to 
maintain that highly auto- 
matic machinery and mass 
production methods have 
entirely done away with 
the need for skilled’ me- 
chanics and, hence, with 
the need for the training 


of apprentices. 
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The unjustifiable remark, that mass 
production methods have eliminated 
the need for all around craftsmen in the 
metal trades industries, is occasionally 
heard. There still is a need for a certain 
number of all-around mechanics who 
can step into a vacancy anywhere and 
carry on efficiently so as to prevent 
interruption in production schedules. 


As new machines are introduced, they 
become increasingly more intricate as 
well as more accurate, and the demands 
rise for skill and knowledge in the 
workmen engaged in producing them. 


The most highly mechanized and 
specialized plant requires a number of 
highly skilled mechanics to keep this 
complicated machinery in good running 
order. The rapidity with which changes 
in machines, practices and methods 
are taking place requires that another 
large corps of highly skilled men be 
constantly engaged to plan new 
methods, refine operations and design 
new machines. 

The mass production principle has 
been responsible for many desirable and 
profitable conditions, but mass _pro- 
duction has several undesirable aspects 
which make themselves felt in various 
ways during both boom and depression 
periods. A few of these are: the limited 
application of apprenticeship methods 
in the production departments, a grad- 
ual shrinkage in personnel qualified for 
promotion to supervisory and execu- 
tive personnel, frequent changes in 
models or styles to meet customer 
demand, expensive periods of non- 
productivity when radical changes in 
design are demanded by the consumers, 
and the junking of millions and millions 
of dollars worth of machinery which 
has become obsolete long before it even 
begins to wear out. 


The constant progress in the develop- 
ment of new materials, more highly 
refined production machinery, and new 
types of machines are other significant 
factors which cause frequent changes in 
production methods. 


A product may be redesigned to meet 
popular demand, to improve its quality 
or to reduce the cost of manufacture. 
age a product often provides 
for radical changes in the choice of 
basic materials employed. This change 
may be accompanied by a shifting of 
personnel requirements varying in scope 
from transferring work from one divi- 
sion of a trade to another within the 
same trade, or to shifting the bulk of 
the personnel requirements to an en- 
tirely different trade. 
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Some examples of this condition are 
found when the redesign of a product 
calls for the use of pressed steel instead 
of malleable castings; die-castings in- 
stead of sand castings; permanent finish 
metals instead of unfinished metals 
which require painting, plating or 
other finishing involving skilled labor. 

Discoveries are constantly being made 
through scientific research, and they 
are the cause of many changes in 
product design, and in almost every 
instance there is a compensating change 
in personnel requirements. 


Modern management, usually desig- 
nated as scientific management, has 
been responsible for many significant 
economic changes during recent years. 


The accomplishment of definite ob- 
jectives has been made possible through 
exhaustive investigations of manual 
and machine processes, materials, tools, 
and equipment. 


The shifting of personnel, which 
frequently creates temporary unemploy- 
ment of certain individuals, usually re- 
ferred to as technological unemploy- 
ment, is a constant companion of prog- 
ress in our modern industrial machine. 
This condition demands close obser- 
vation by all persons responsible for 
the vocational advisement, training 
and employment of students who must 
earn a livelihood in the industries 
adjacent to their homes. If individuals, 
employers, and directors of vocational 
training are reasonably alert, there is slight 
reason for people to be unemployed for 
purely technological reasons. As changes 
in industrial processes usually take 
place slowly, those whose jobs are to 
be discontinued may be retrained well 
in advance of a compulsory shift. 


Management has become increasingly 
aware of the importance of the general 
well-being of all persons engaged in 
industrial pursuits. The improvement 
of industrial relations and the pro- 
motion of economic and social progress 
has led:to the adoption of managerial 
policies which take into consideration 
ultimate as well as immediate con- 
sequences. As a result of a better under- 
standing, facilities have been provided 
and improved so that apprentices may 
now be efficiently trained and educated 
through the cooperate efforts of the 
vocational schools and industry. 


Foremanship training is another fea- 
ture which has been extensively ac- 
cepted by management as one means 
for broadening the education of those 
who already occupy positions of re- 
sponsibility. 

Greater concern for the health and 
safety of employees has led to the 
adoption of policies and measures which 
also have their effect upon the per- 
sonnel requirements of our metal trades 
industries. Many times it becomes 


necessary to retain an employee who 
must be transferred on account of the 
condition of his health or his physical 
ability. 

The enactment, from time to time, of 
new laws that fall in the category of 
social and labor laws is another direct 
cause of shifting personnel require- 
ments. Some representative laws of this 
type that have been enacted include 
workmen's compensation, compulsory 
school attendance laws, measures per- 
taining to women in industry, and old 
age pension laws. Compliance with the 
provisions of such laws compel em- 
ployers to make many changes in their 
personnel programs. 


At this very moment, industry is 
faced with a new variety of social legis- 
lation known as compulsory state un- 
employment insurance. It is not my 
intention to bore you with a lengthy 
discussion of the merits or disadvant- 
ages of compulsory employment in- 
surance. 


When employment insurance laws 
become operative, employers will exer- 
cise much greater care in selecting all 
new personnel with the idea foremost 
that they hope to keep them on the 
payroll permanently. Only those will 
be selected who are qualified to perform 
more than one job, or who have ability 
and assets which will permit their 
adaption to changing jobs. Transfers 
caused by changing personnel require- 
ments will be anticipated, and steps 
will be taken to train employees for 
other jobs prior to the time they must 
be shifted. If an employee must be laid 
off because there is no more work avail- 
able that he can do, immediate steps 
will be taken to retrain him; he will 
then be put on the waiting list to be 
rehired when the first vacancy occurs. 
It appears to be logical for employers 
to look to the Vocational School for 
cooperation in providing this type of 
vocational training. 

This new problem may also be the 
cause of developing a much greater 
interest in the promotion of trade 
apprenticeship with all of its rami- 
fications which are related to cooper- 
ative vocational training, part-time 
trade instruction, and trade extension 
instruction. 


Public vocational training has made 
rapid progress during the past decade, 
and it is rapidly gaining in favor with 
the public, our leading manufacturers, 
and other factions who formerly looked 
upon the movement with suspicion or 
disfavor. Part-time and cooperative 
vocational training is now regarded by 
many leading industries of our country 
as a most effective way to produce 
efficient workmen. The value of this 
type of training undoubtedly becomes 
increasingly apparent as labor becomes 
more highly specialized. 


> 


The real purpose of public vocational 
training should be, at undoubtedly is, 
influenced almost entirely by the needs 
of industry. When the personnel re- 
quirements of industry change, a com- 
parable change must be made in public 
vocational training if it is to fulfill its 
purpose to the fullest possible extent. 


The basic purpose of public vocational 
education being to prepare students for 
Specific types of employment, projects the 
theory that public vocational school pro- 
grams should be localized. 


When a public vocational school 
system is operated with these ideal 
objectives, it is necessary to maintain 
an up-to-date knowledge of the chang- 
ing personnel requirements of the com- 
munity. 


Public vocational training cannot 
and is not expected to meet all of the 
needs for industrial education in all 


fields. 


It is now a generally accepted fact 
that the problems of vocational training 
may be solved effectively in proportion 
to the degree of cooperation developed 
between the public vocational schools 
and the industries in the school locality. 


Public vocational training has as its 
avowed purposes the —, of one. 
class of ee ve or profitable and 
suitable entrance into trades or in- 
dustrial pursuits, the extension of skill 
and special knowledge of another 
group already engaged in industrial 
occupations so that their chances for 
ree employment may be enhanced, 
or to prepare them for advancement. 
Through the medium of the con- 
tinuation school still another group is 
assisted to adjust itself to the work and 
the social order of the community. 


Undoubtedly, industrial training 
should be provided for each particular 
group, either partially or entirely, by 
the agency which can carry it on most 
economically and most effectively. 


The vocational school that keeps its 
program regulated in unison with local 
industrial trends always enjoys a good 
reputation. This good reputation is 
founded upon results attained through 
proper preparation of its students for 
satisfactory entrance into gainful em- 
ployment and by providing industries 
with personnel that can be readily 
assimilated. 


On certain occasions it has been my 
duty to work for groups of industries 
in localities where vocational training 
and persons responsible for its local 
administration. were regarded as in- 
efficient. These conditions existed large- 
ly because there had been no honest 
effort made to bring the industrial 
leaders of the community together with 
those in charge of the public vocational 
training program and attempt to arrive 
at a common understanding of each 
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other’s problem. Where conditions like 
these have existed, employers have 
had unsatisfactory experience in en- 
deavoring to fit students of the schools 
into their organizations both during 
the time these students were attending 
school as part-time students, and after 
they had completed their school sched- 
ule. 

A check up on the other side of the 
situation disclosed many cases of dis- 
appointment on the part of the students 
who were not satisfied with the work 
they had been shunted into or because 
they could not be placed at all on work 
in line with their vocational training. 


Going into the situation still further 
it was found that the vocational school 
officials considered most of the local 
industrialists to be a bunch of “‘hard 
boiled eggs’’ that didn’t have sense 
enough to appreciate what a good job 
the schools were doing. 

In many localities, cooperating com- 
mittees representing educational, busi- 
ness and social organizations have done 
effective work in planning and con- 
trolling public vocational school pro- 
grams. 

The following groups may be organ- 
ized for this purpose: 


1. Joint committees composed of 
vocational school supervisors and repre- 
sentatives of all important industries 
in the school district. 


2. Joint committees composed of 
vocational school officials and members 
of local trade and employers associ- 
ations. In some localities, these associ- 
ations employ a full time Educational 
Director whose services are available 
for cooperative field work, 


3. Committees representing local civic 
organizations. 


4. Committees representing local edu- 
cational organizations. 

The following are some of the im- 
‘seo functions which may be per- 
ormed by these cooperating agencies: 


1. Supervise industrial surveys at 
suitable intervals to determine the 
specific personnel needs of the com- 
munity. 

2. Develop educational programs 
designed to equip students to fill these 
needs effectively. 

3. Require surveys of the vocational 
school equipment to determine whether 
adequate facilities are available for 
carrying out the training program agreed 
upon. 

4. Conduct investigations to deter- 
mine whether the vocational school 
cnstructors are occupationally com- 
petent. 

5. Develop and continually improve 
upon the standards of vocational ad- 
visement work conducted by all agen- 
cies cooperating. 


6. Create an efficient coordination 
system in conjunction with all cooper- 
ative part-time trade preparatory or 
part-time trade extension programs. 


7. Balance the vocational school 
program so that both the schools and 
industry will provide the type of an 
amount of training which each is best 
qualified to give. 


8. Design all phases of the vocational 
training program so that unnecessary 
frills will be eliminated. 


9. Arrange for the proper amount of 
instruction of a type which develops 
a keen sense of relationship with other 
workmen which is so necessary for 
efficient functioning under production 
conditions. 


10. Provide as much industrial atmos- 
phere as possible to all vocational 
school students, and arrange for them to 
develop sound habits of work at the 
earliest possible stage of their vo- 
cational training. 


Popular demand has been one of the 
main causes of unbalanced distribution 
of students in public vocational schools. 


A few years ago nearly every boy 
wanted to enroll in the auto mechanic 
class, a little later the electrical courses 
became overly popular due to the 
public interest in radio development, 
and now the aeroplane mechanics 
course has a great appeal. When this 
popular demand is permitted to over- 
ride sound vocational advisement, stu- 
dents who are not properly qualified 
are permitted to enroll, classes are 
over-crowded, many of the students 
fail to progress satisfactorily and must 
be transferred, or because of diminish- 
ing interest they drop out altogether. 
Many of those who complete these 
courses are unable to find suitable em- 
ployment in the industry for which 
they have prepared themselves to enter. 


Another undesirable situation is that 
some of the important classes have a 
sub-normal enrollment. This creates a 
growing scarcity of properly pre-trained 
individuals from which some of our 
industries must make their selection. 
Industries which could use vocational 
school students to fit into their pro- 
grams of industrial training generally 
lose interest when they are thus de- 
prived of the full advantages of the 
school. 

One thing which should be emphasized 
while we are thinking about this phase of 
the problem is that if the public vocational 
school is to fully meet the employment 
demands of the metal trades industries, 
attention should be given to the elimination 
of instruction in unnecessary elements and to 
the limitation of exposure to non-essential 
elements. 

As a case example, I direct your 
attention to the over-emphasis placed 
upon mechanical drawing instruction 
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in some vocational schools. The metal 
trades industry does not require that 
all trade apprentices and other persons 
enrolled in their training programs be 
skilled draftsmen. Metal trades em- 
ployers only require that trade ap- 
prentices be qualified to properly read 
blueprints and shop sketches and be 
able to make rough working drawings 
or sketches when the occasion demands. 
Many students who develop into valu- 
able high grade, highly skilled trades- 
men never acquire, nor have need for 
the ability to make excellent engineer- 
ing drawings. 

Considering another case example, 
students in part-time trade preparatory 
and part-time trade apprenticeship 
classes need to devote as much time as 
possible to the subject of mathematics 
and trade science and a reasonable 
amount of time to. those of trade 
drawing, trade English, and industrial 
economics. Shop practice instruction 
may well be held to minimum dimen- 
sions because the vocational school 
which is equipped to give such in- 
struction under actual production con- 
ditions is in a small minority. Responsi- 
bility for this phase of training in the 
main may well be delegated to in- 
dustry, so that the vocational school 
may devote the greatest possible a- 
mount of time to the subjects of more 
importance which cannot be so effec- 
tively taught in the average industrial 
institution. 

In closing let me suggest that the 
manufacturers are closest to the changes 
in manufacturing methods and demands, 
and many of our country’s leading 
industrialists appreciate the problems 
with which our vocational schools are 
faced. Most of these people are willing 
and anxious to cooperate with those 
responsible for the administration of 
our public vocational schools, and 
many of them will prove to be con- 
scientious aids if they are invited to 
help solve these school problems. 


In the communities where the Asso- 
ciation which I represent has active 
company members, it will be a real 
pleasure for me to cooperate with you 
to the fullest possible extent in develop- 
ing closer relationships, or in assisting 
you to know the requirements of such 
member plants. 





EIGHTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


American Vocational 
Association 


Detroit, December 6-7-8-9 
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Farm Production Control 


By Cuartes J. Branp, 
Formerly Coadministrator, Agricultural 
Adjustment Act 


Of the essence of American demo- 
cracy, the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
is intended to bring economic justice 
to farmers as a Class, through their 
voluntary and cooperative action in 
bringing about the necessary rearrange- 
ment of factors of supply in relation to 
demand. 


The Act frankly recognizes that the 
condition of agriculture is a vital point 
in the condition of the Nation as a 
whole. It is designed to meet an acute 
problem—the breakdown of distribu- 
tion and exchange resulting from serious 
maladjustments in the Nation's eco- 
nomic mechanism. 


To meet that problem it delegates 
the strong centralizing power of the 
Government, through the President to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to assist 
producers and manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of farm products to work out 
their own salvation by making such 
adjustments in production and price 
as are fair to all groups and harm no 
legitimate interest of any group. 


The problem that the adjustment 
program has been drawn to solve can be 
reduced to simple terms: Farmers are 
producing and have been producing 
more farm goods than the existing 
market, in the United States and in the 
world, can buy and pay for at a price 
that enables the farmers to stay in 
business. While the European need for 
American farm goods and the European 
willingness and ability to pay for the 
have been decreasing sharply, pro- 
duction has practically been maintained. 
American consumption of American- 
grown foodstuffs had dropped verv 
little during the depression, although 
domestic consumption of some other 
agricultural commodities, notably cot- 
ton, has decreased sharply. The greatest 
loss has been in the export markets. 
The surpluses accumulated—at home 
and abroad—and forced down the 
price to the farmer. 


The Act specifies certain commodities 
as ‘‘basic’’. They are wheat, cotton, 
field corn, hogs, rice, tobacco, and milk 
and its products. These commodities 
are listed as ‘‘basic’’ because when their 
prices change, they strongly influence 








Charles J. Brand 





I am happy to introduce to 
our A.V.A. membership, Mr. 
Charles J. Brand, whose article 
begins on this page. For a num- 
ber of years, he served ‘as Chief 
of the Plant Industry Bureau of 
the U.S.D.A. More recently he 
has been serving as the Managing 
Director of the National Ferti- 
lizer Association. 

Since the establishment of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration, he has served as Co- 
Administrator. At present, he 
has returned to his work with the 
National Fertilizer Association. 

A. K. Getman 











the prices of other agricultural prod- 
ucts. They are also listed as basic be- 
cause there is an exportable surplus of 
each one except dairy products, and 
dairy products swing precariously back 
and forth, at present, from an export to 
an import basis. The world price 
received for the exportable surplus 
determines the domestic price of any 
commodity. 

These commodities pass through 
manufacturing “‘processes’’ of various 
sorts as they are prepared for human 
use. Their production and distribution 
can be regulated as they pass through 
these channels. 


The Secretary is empowered to decide 
what method of adjusting production 
should be applied to a given commodity, 
when it shall be applied, and how much 
the compensating payments to farmers 
shall be. 

Compensating payments are made 
only to farmers who adjust their pro- 
duction to balance the world demand 
for their commodity. This limits the 
extra benefits of the plan to farmers 
who cooperate in it, and prevents 
others from sharing in those extra 
benefits. It is the inducement offered 
to farmers to join in the plan. It takes 
the place of any coercion or com- 
pulsion. Farmers who participate in 
this program, and those who do not 
participate, sell their products at the 
same market price. Those who do 
participate receive an additional pay- 
ment. The others do not. 

The maximum amount of the pay- 
ments is limited in the Act. They can 
not be more than enough to make the 
total return that the farmer receives 
for his product equal in buying value to 
the average price he received during 
the five years before the World War. 
This is the ‘“‘pre-war price parity” 
referred to in the Act. It does not 
necessarily mean a price the same as it 
was before the War, but a price that 
will buy as much manufactured goods 
as the price received for the same 
volume of agricultural goods before 
the war would have bought. 

For the farm goods that he sold be- 
fore the War for $1.00, the farmer in 
March, 1933, was receiving only 50 
cents. For the manufactured goods that 
he bought for $1.00 before the war, he 
was paying $1.03 in March. Therefore 
his pre-war parity price, in order to 
buy as many manufactured articles as 
his own produce would have bought 
in 1909-1914, would have been more 
than double the price in dollars that he 
actually received in March. 

Another provision of the Act permits 
the Secretary of Agriculture to enter 
into trade agreements with processors 
and distributors, to remove price- 
depressing trade practices and activities 
and to insure that there shall be no 
unfairness. These agreements provide 
means of a certain measure of control 
over the supply of non-basic com- 
modities, such as fruits and vegetables, 
flowing into consuming channels. They 
may a be applied to the basic com- 
modities, such as milk. 
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By the first of October, less than five 
months after the passage of the Act, 
nearly $100,000,000 had passed into the 
hands of the country’s farmers through 
the activities of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. Production 
adjustment programs for cotton, tobac- 
co, wheat, hogs and milk had already 
been put into effect. Programs for 
sugar, rice and special crops, were 
being prepared. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration is organized in four operating 
divisions. These are production, pro- 
cessing and marketing, finance, and 
information and publicity. Operations 
designed to bring production into 
balance with demand come under the 
production division and are centered in 
commodity sections. The processing 
and marketing divisions operates in 
close relationship with the production 
division. Some sections such as the 
dairying, tobacco, rice, special crops, 
and food products, conduct both pro- 
duction and processing and marketing 
activities. The interests of the consumer 
are safeguarded by the consumer's 
counsel. 


One of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration’s major production ad- 
justment programs is the cotton pro- 
gram, nearing completion for this 
year. 

Approximately 1,038,000 contracts 
for cotton reduction in sixteen States 
have been signed, involving 10,394,000 
acres of cotton land and reducing this 
year’s crop from a potential yield of 
16,560,000 bales to 12,300,000 bales. 
The reduction of 4,260,000 bales of 
cotton in this year’s crop is an estimate 
by the Crop Reporting Board of the 
Department of Agricultute; accurate 
figures will be available as soon as all 
of the contracts have been summarized. 


The Administration is now sending 
out checks to cotton growers as rapidly 
"as certificates of performance are re- 
ceived from producers. To date more 
than 750,000 of these certificates have 
been received, and others are coming 
in by every mail. 

Payments to cotton growers for 
reducing their production will amount 
to around $110,000,000 Money neces- 
sary to make them is being obtained 
through a processing tax on cotton. 


Despite the marked reduction in 
this year’s cotton crop brought about 
by the program of the Administration's 
cotton section, a serious surplus situ- 
ation still confronts the cotton-growing 
industry. Attention of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration and cotton 
interests is being turned to the develop- 
ment of a cotton-adjustment program 
for 1934 and 1935. 

_ Since the formation of the -wheat 
section, a plan for making the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment -Act effective for 
wheat growers has been submitted ‘to 


the Agricultural Adjustment Admini- 
stration by growers’ cooperatives, and 
has been adopted with slight changes. 
In cooperation with the Federal Ex- 
tension Service, the Administration has 
nearly completed a thorough education- 
al program preparatory to offering the 
plan to farmers. 

The wheat plan offers growers ad- 
justment payments sufficient to bring 
the return to the growers to parity on 
the domestically consumed portion of 
the crop, which pays a processing tax. 
The processing tax of 30 cents per 
bushel provides the funds with which 
to pay the adjustment payments. The 
total payments to growers in 1933 is 
estimated at about $125,000,000. 

In return for the payments, farmers 
must sign contracts agreeing to reduce 
acreage of their 1934 and 1935 wheat 
crops by 15 per cent as specified by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


The wheat plan provides for de- 
centralized administration, with farm- 
ers themselves forming county organi- 
zations to make wheat acreage allot- 
ments and to perform other duties in 
connection with the plan. 


Marketing and processing agreements 
for handlers of wheat are being drafted 
by the different interests. These are 
designed to establish fair practices and 
provide for orderly and effective hand- 
ling of wheat in the interests of both 
producers and consumer. 


Aiming to alleviate the distress in 
the Nation’s dairy industry, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, 
through the dairy section, has centered 
its work on milk shed and national 
milk marketing agreements. The agree- 
ments are mainly designed to do away 
with cut-throat competition which has 
resulted in ruinous prices to producers. 
Harmony between distributors or pro- 
cessors and producers is encouraged 
through these agreements. Exorbitant 
distributing margins and unfair prices 
to consumers are guarded against. A 
ban is placed on secret, unfair and dis- 
criminatory trade practices. 

Officials of the dairy section and 
representatives of dairying interests 
are investigating the possibility of a 
national program for the whole dairy 
industry. They assert that such a 
program is necessary for coordination 
of production and marketing operations 
to bring gece advantages to pro- 
du@ers and consumers. It has been 
pointed out that the dairy industry, as 
now constituted, resembles a patch- 
work quilt with each individual mar- 
ket considering itself a complete entity. 

Dairy leaders have pointed out the 
relationship between individual mar- 
kets and have expressed the opinion 
that a national program for the dairy 
industry is sone in order to effectively 
establish the relationship and to bring 
about a proper balance of supply and 


» 


demand so that the farmer may receive 
a fairer share of each dollar spent for 
milk. 

The Adjustment Administration is 
working on a program for adjusting 
the corn and hog industries. An emer- 
gency program to reduce potential 
marketing of hogs during the coming 
year by a maximum of two billion 
pounds has been launched. Immediate 
purchase of not more than four million 
pigs and one million sows that are soon 
to farrow, during the period ending 
about October, 1, is the method. 


These hogs have been processed in the 
usual manner and edible meat from 
them is being marketed at moderate 
prices to the Emergency Relief Admini- 
stration, to feed destitute people. The 
rest of the meat is to be converted into 
—— and grease, to be marketed 
outside the trade. A processing tax of 
about one-half a cent is to finance this 
emergency program. 


With serious over-supply depressing 
the cigar-leaf tobacco industry, the 
tobacco section of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, at the request 
of growers, has inaugurated a program 
to adjust production to requirements. 
Contracts with growers have been 
signed in the New England, Pennsyl- 
vania-New York, Ohio-Indiana, Wis- 
consin-Minnesota, and Georgia-Florida 
districts. Payments are made to growers 
on the basis of specified performance, 
in reducing their production. In all 
districts, except the Georgia-Florida 
district, growers are required to reduce 
this year's acreage by 50 percent under 
their base acreage grown last year. 

In order to aid a number of producers 
of commodities that are not designated 
in the Act as basic, the special crops 
section of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration is working out market- 
ing agreements for these commodities. 
The Adjustment Act contains no pro- 
visions for direct control of the pro- 
duction of these commodities, but 
production adjustments are possible 
through the control of marketing 
arrangements. 


Marketing agreements covering the 
California cling peach industry and 
California decitatin tree fruits have 
been made effective. The peach agree- 
ment, which assures growers $20 a ton, 
or its equivalent, for their entire No. 1 
crop, was signed by nearly 40 canning 
companies representing more than 80 
per cent of the volume of the peach 
pack. Licensing of all the canning com- 
panies handling the cling peach crop 
was a provision of the agreement. 

Efforts are being devoted to making 
several other agreements effective in 
time for this year’s crop of fruit. 

While marketing agreements are being 
drafted, the special crops section is 
cooperating in a campaign to bring 
about increased prices for producers of 


Continued on Page 7 
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The Provision for the Develop- 
ment of Desirable Attitudes 
Through Part-Time 
Education 


(A Study for the Part-Time Committee of 
the American Vocational Association con- 
ducted by Miss Ethel Wooden, Director of 
the Pontiac Part-Time School, workin 
under the direction of Prof. Cleo Mortlead, 
Department of Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan.) 


The study which has been carried on 
as a research project of the part-time 
committee of the American Vocational 
Association under the direction of the 
department of vocational education of 
the University of Michigan is the 
third in a series of studies of the 
Part-Time School. 


In 1930 Mr. J. Ray Stine, Principal 
of the Akron Continuation School, re- 
ported a study on ‘‘Coordination in 
Trade and Industrial Education’’. This 
study was followed by a study on 
‘‘Guidance of Employed Youth Through 
Employment’. The findings of these 
studies which were reported at the 
A.V.A. conventions at Milwaukee and 
New York clearly indicated that one of 
the major aims of part-time education 
should be the development of desirable 
attitudes. Many employers who con- 
tributed to the second study placed the 
development of personality traits of 
juvenile workers above the need for 
specific vocational training.* 


The first study on coordination had 
previously stated that, ‘Little has been 
done to check the results of training 
Cor lack of it) in attitudes, appreci- 
ations, habits, traits, in short, the 
intangible things in education may be 
of greater moment than the more 
specific tool processes.’’*** With these 
results in mind, it was proposed that a 
study be undertaken to discover to 
what extent the program of the part- 
time school endeavored to attain this 
goal. 

The present study is a survey of 
efforts to develop social attitudes in 
young workers in eighty-two part- 
time schools in twenty-four states. 
Directors, coordinators, and teachers 








*J. Ray Stine, ‘‘Guidance of Employed Youth Through 
Employment”, American Vocational Association News 
Bulletin, VII (Feb. 1932) p. 57. 








**J. Ray Stine, “Coordination in Trade and Industrial 
Education”, p. 50, Indianapolis: The American Vo- 
cational Association, 1931. 


in the several schools were most gener- 
ous in answering questions and pre- 
senting illustrative material. A com- 
posite picture of the attempts which 
are being made over the United States 
will be evolved from the material 
gathered. 

The schools studied represent an 
enrollment of 38,199 students in all 
four types of part-time education, viz., 
part-time apprentice, part-time 
commercial, part-time cooperative 
and general continuation education. 
The data secured were for the second 
semester of the school year of 1932 and 
1933. The general continuation group 
is the largest of the four, representing 
a total enrollment of 24,309 pupils. 
Fifty per cent of the contributing 
centers were small centers with an en- 
rollment of less than 300 pupils. The 
largest school in the study enrolled 
7,700 pupils. The organization of the 
larger units of part-time education 
which aims to give the personal 
attention necessary for the develop- 
ment of desirable attitudes among the 
students constitutes a major portion 
of the study. 

In order to avoid a generalized list 
of attitudes the persons contributing 
to the study were asked to designate 
attitudes in their relation to employ- 
ment, home, school, community, and 
recreation. These five relationships were 
chosen because they represent the five 
major contacts of young workers. 
Each contributor was asked to make a 
list of attitudes which he considered 
important in each of these five relation- 
ships. The inquiry did not contain lists 
of attitudes to be checked. This method 
was followed in order to secure un- 
biased returns and to discover if there 
was any correlation between the atti- 
tudes considered socially desirable by 
schools responding. 

The existence of such definite goals 
was discovered and variation of atti- 
tudes in the various relationships be- 
comes very apparent as the study pro- 
gresses. The analysis of the attitudes 
recommended for development show 
that certain attitudes such as cooper- 
ation, honesty, courtesy, and regard 
for property of others were considered 
desirable in all relationships. One 
significant finding was that the list 
having general application was com- 
paratively small, including only twelve 
out of a total of 154 attitudes listed by 
the group 


Certain of the remaining attitudes 
had a specific connotation. The analysis 
prepared shows quite clearly that 
groups of attitudes tie up rather 
definitely with certain situations. 
Whether the direct method or the 
method of integration is used, the 
results tend to corroborate this differen- 
tiation of attitudes in these situations. 
The study indicates that thinking is in 
the direction of specificity of attitudes 
and distinctly away from the much 
criticized tendency to generalization. 
It carries the development of attitudes 
away from the much criticized old idea 
that honesty in one situation means 
honesty in all situations, or that 
loyalty to one group guarantees the 
same feeling toward another. 

Charts presenting findings and an 
analysis of the data will be presented 
at the A.V.A. Convention in Detroit. 
These charts should later serve as a 
check for the program of any school 
against the composite program of the 
contributing schools. A statement of 
objectives which instructors may find 
of useful application in their every day 
work will also be presented. 

By Erxet Woopen, Girls’ Director, 
Part-Time School, Pontiac, Michigan 


Farm Production Control 
Continued from Page 6 


canning crops through voluntary action 
of canners and distributors. The first 
efforts in this direction dealt parti- 
cularly with tomatoes for canning. 


In order to provide for a systematic 
attack on the problem of uses of land 
taken out of production through the 
production adjustment programs, the 
crops-replacement section of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration has 
been set up to promote land uses which 
will not adversely affect prices of the 
cash crops of agriculture. 

The task of the crops-replacement 
section is to assist farmers in shifting 
production from surplus basic com- 
modities to other crops, and thus 
attain a better balance in agricultural 

roduction. The main problem con- 
nape this section involves the use 
of idle land where crop acreage re- 
duction has. taken place or is con- 
templated. Studies aré being made to 
determine what crops can be grown on 
lands shifted from the production of 
basic agricultural commodities. 
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The vocational 
education people of 
Kansas have been 
modest with respect 
to their program of 
vocational education 
both individually 
and collectively, but 
Mr. Jasper D. Adams, 
teacher of Vecitional 
Agriculture at Gar-- 
den City, Kansas,and 
Mrs. Adams are just 
a little inclined to 
boast of their family 
of little girls. In fact, 
they challenge the 
world of vocational 
agriculture teachers 
to exceed this record. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jasper D. Adams, Jacqulyn, Joan, Jean. 


Garden City, Kansas 





NEW BOOKS 


“VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
ENGINEERING LINEs’’. 

Prepared by American Associ- 
ation of Engineers, Chicago. 

Published by Mack Printing 
Company, Easton, Pennsylvania. 
Price $2.50. 

In the preparation of this 
book, 52 leading engineers of 
this country collaborated as au- 
thors. The book appears to be 
an authentic picture of the many 
branches of the profession of 
engineering. It also gives at- 
tention to the numerous special- 
ties and the various channels 
through which men advance in 
these professions. It predicts the 
financial rewards which may be 
expected, and attempts to point 
out certain traits of character 
which are essential to success. 

The book has been endorsed 
by many leading educators 
and other prominent persons 
throughout the country. It 
should be studied carefully by 
every young man who has in 
mind entering the engineering 
field. 


“FORGING” 

By John Lord Bacon and re- 
vised by Carl Gunnard Johnson. 
Published by American Techni- 
cal Society, Chicago. Mr. John- 
son is instructor in Forging and 
Heat Treatment at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institure. The book 
contains considerable infor- 
mation on methods of drop forg- 
ing as used in manufacture. The 
chapter covering structure of iron 
and steel is very good. This 
book should be of value as an 
introductory book. 


“PATTERN MAKING” 

By James Ritchey and revised 
by Walter W. Monroe, Charles 
Wm. Beese and Phillip Ray Hall. 
The latter two men are con- 
nected with Pennsylvania State 
College. This book of 223 pages 
contains 3Sg9 illustrations. These 
illustrations are very clear and 
practical. Published by American 
Technical Society, Chicago. 


Not long ago they 
were planning a little 
trip. When Mr. 
Adams had waited 
in front of the home 
with the family 
tlivver until he grew 
a little impatient, he 
called to 
whether they were 
ready to start. Mrs. 
Adams replied that 
it wouldn't be long 
for she had two- 
thirds of their last 
baby ready to go. 

Little Jacqulyn, 
Joan and Jean are 
doing well, thank 
you! 


know 


‘“BLUEPRINT READING’ 


By Robert H. Fortman and 


James McKinney. Published by 


American Technical Society, 
Chicago. Both authors are con- 
nected with the American 
School. The book contains a 
number of line drawings repre- 
senting blue print working draw- 
ing. There are a number of tables 
of standard proportions included. 
In the back of the book are so 
questions for self examination. 
The answers are furnished. ° 

This is a very practical course 
of instruction for the machine 
trades. 


“STORAGE BATTERIES... 

By Francis B. Crocker, Morton 
Arendt and Ray F. Kuns. Pub- 
lished by American Technical 
Society, Chicago. Part I consists 
of the usual information:-on 
theory and principles. Part II 
consists of definite and practical 
suggestions on operation of a 
battery service station. 
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How Homemaking Courses for 

Pupils of the Secondary School 

May Contribute to Better Home 
Management 


By Epna P. AMIDON 


Federal Agent, Home Economics Education 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior 


Fifteen to twenty years ago it was 
somewhat generally accepted that when 
a boy put on Jong trousers he had be- 
come a man and thenceforth should be 
able to make his own decisions. 
Frequently, however, boys fell far 
short of this standard and much grief 
was the lot of both the boy and his 
parents. 


We now know that boys and girls 
can never be expected to make wise 
adult decisions unless this ability has 
been developed from early childhood 
through experience with and increasing 
responsibility for making of decisions. 


May it not be that some of the dis- 
couragement of teachers with pupil's 
apparent inability to exercise good 
judgment and assume management re- 
sponsibility can be laid to a similar 
failure to recognize the need for gradual 
development of an ability to make 
decisions? In other words, have we as 
teachers given adequate attention to 
the development of managerial ability 
on the part of pupils throughout a// of 
our teaching, or have we relegated the 
teaching of management only to the 
guidance we can give ‘to individual 
home projects and to a unit which we 
have called home management? 


In probably no phase of homemaking 
teaching has there been more confusion 
as to how to proceed than in that of 
management, while in many cases dis- 
couraging results have led teachers to 
question whether much, after all, can 
be accomplished in this field with 
pupils on the secondary level. Both of 
these attitudes on the part of the 
teacher suggest the need for the giving 
of some special attention to methods of 
developing managerial ability on the 
part of these pupils. The following 
conditions which seem to make for 
special difficulty in teaching manage- 
ment of the home to this age group of 
pupils have been —— by a few 
groups of experienced teachers. 


1. Ordinarily the adolescent girl is 
not managing a home nor has she the 
necessary background of experience for 
making the type of decisions called for 
in managing a home. Any lack of in- 
terest in home management on the 
part of girls due to these conditions 
is further increased in cases where 
girls have an apparent dislike for the 
work of the home. 

2. The results of management are 
intangible and their relation to ex- 
periences of pupils must be shown. 

3. A large amount of experience 
spread over a long period of time is 
necessary for the development of mana- 
gerial ability and in the average 
teaching situation this is hard to pro- 
vide. 





Home Economics teachers are 
constantly trying to develop 
management abilities in their 
pupils through such Units as 
Home Management, Budgeting 
and Child Care. But are these 
the management problems that 
girls meet in their daily life? For 
several years, Miss Amidon has 
conducted a study of the manage- 
ment problems of girls in day 
and part-time schools. This article 
on how the classroom may pro- 
vide for the development of 
managerial ability will be followed 
by one by Miss Amidon or: 
methods of developing mana- 
gerial abilities. These articles 
will be useful to the individual 
teachers, to teacher-training 
classes and as a basis for dis- 
cussion at teachers meetings. 











4. The real management problems 
which pupils are encountering can only 
be known by the teacher through an 
intimate knowledge of the girl and the 
resources and conditions in her home 
and community. 

5. Many pupils come from homes in 
which there are limited resources and 
in these homes the management prob- 
lems are very difficult to solve. 

6. Manv teachers have themselves had 
little experience in assuming the man- 
agement of a home and limited con- 
tacts with the wide variety of types of 
homes from which the pupils come. 


7. It is difficult to provide in the 
school opportunities for training in 
home management because each home 
management problem is so_ closely 
associated with existing home con- 
ditions that as soon as it is removed 
from their home conditions it becomes 
a different problem. 


It would seem from the foregoing 
that experienced teachers may be gener- 
ally aware of the difficulty of the job 
which lies before them in any attempt 
to develop managerial ability on the 
part of pupils. 

In the development of this ability 
one should keep clearly in mind the 
meaning of management in its relation 
to homemaking. The following quo- 
tation is taken from a paper presented 
by the representative of the American 
Home Economics Association at the 
Fifth International Management Con- 
gress: ‘If we hold that the real purpose 
of home and family life is the optimum 
development of the individual members 
of the family, the problem of household 
management becomes one of utilizing 
the family resources of money, goods, 
time, and personal talents to bring the 
greatest returns in health, satisfaction, 
and social usefulness . . .’’* 


If we accept the implications of this 
definition, home management becomes 
a constant process of weighing costs in 
terms of home resources, each in 
relation to the other and against each 
of the values to be veuaneel and these 
in relation to each other. This presents 
the management of the home as a very 
complex undertaking and rightly so. 
Therefore, in considering the develop- 
ment of managerial ability on the part 
of the adolescent girl obviously we 
must start with something simple. 
This may be done by considering what 
characterizes the more simple mana- 
gerial jobs of the homemaker. 

In a study of any list of homemaker’s 
jobs most of us would agree that certain 
jobs are purely managerial in nature, 
that is, in doing them there is demanded 
a making of decisions, a weighing of or an 
evaluation of facts. Such jobs include the 
planning of expenditures of all types. 


‘In some cases, however, operative 
jobs and managerial jobs are so closely 
related that it is not possible to classify 








*Determination of Standards for the Establishment of 
Household Budgets for the Expenditure of Money, 
Time and Energy. Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 
24. No. 12, 1932, page 1047. + 
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them; for example: the arrangement of 
utensils on a shelf or in a drawer may 
be a managerial job if it is the first 
time the homemaker has done it, or if 
in doing it she is deciding upon the 
best location of all or some of the 
utensils. 


If on the other hand she has 
previously decided just where each 
utensil should best be placed and is 
only changing the paper or washing 
the shelf, it may be purely an operative 
job, one in which she takes the utensils 
off the shelf and puts them back again. 
Even for this, however, management is 
involved in planning how to get them 
off and back on again with the least 
time and energy expended.’’** 

This difficulty of isolating manage- 
ment jobs not only complicates the 
teaching of management but also em- 
phasizes the constant demand for ability 
to weigh values in thinking through 
the daily homemaking problems. If 
this ability is important and the need 
permeates to even so small a problem 
as is used for this illustration, then it 
would seem that adequate time should 
be set aside for the development of this 
ability in any homemaking education 
program and considerable effort ex- 
aaked to a study of effective and 
efficient methods for doing this. 

To begin with, the teacher must 
recognize that there are different levels 
of management experience. These may 
be briefly described: (1) The experience 
of the girl in solving her own manage- 
ment problems, (2) experience in sol- 
ving the management problems related 
to each of the vafious homemaking 
activities, and (3) experience in man- 
agement of the home as a whole. Since 
achievement on the third level must be 
preceded by much experience on the 
first and second levels and since pro- 
vision of these two levels of experience 
is possible in every school situation, 
this paper deals only with providing 
experience on the first two levels. 

In recent conferences of teachers in 
several States in the North Atlantic 
Region consideration has been given to 
this problem. The summaries of some 
of the means which may be used in 
meeting the conditions listed above are 
based on suggestions made by these 
groups of teachers. 

1. Difficulty of interesting the adolescent 
girl in management. 

In order to secure the interest of the 
on 9 it is necessary to use for class 
and individual study those problems 
which seem important to the pupils. 
Girls have many such management 
problems and the need for help with 
their solution is evident to all who 
really know the modern adolescent 
girl. This means the teacher must be 


ever on the alert to discover what kind 
of decisions pupils are making in their 
everyday lives, which ones they feel 
are important and which ones are most 
puzzling to them. Management prob- 
lems selected for class discussion and 
solution must demonstrate clearly to 
pupils the necessity for careful weighing 
of facts and the advantages of careful 
planning. 

Experiments may arouse interest in 
otherwise uninteresting jobs if pupils 
are provided opportunity to determine 
the most efficient way of carrying on 
Certain routine activities. It is useless 
to work on a problem of reducing time 
to a minimum unless pupils are vitally 
interested in the time element. 


2. Results of management intangible. 

Teachers need to provide frequent 
opportunity and guidance for pupils to 
look back on the methods they have 
used in making a decision and at the 
results they have obtained. When 
time and money are limited and pupils 
recognize these limitations, comparisons 
of records of time and money expended 
and results secured through doing a 
given job in a variety of ways will help 
pupils to see the value of management. 
Home projects offer a particularly good 
opportunity for keeping such records 
as for individual evaluation of them 
and of the results. Demonstrations of 
good management in the carrying on of 
school and class activities with frequent 
pointing out of costs and summing up 
of the returns to all concerned will also 
help make results seem more tangible 
to pupils. 

3. Development of management ability a 
slow process. 

The teacher must take advantage of 
the many opportunities which exist in 
her everyday teaching for giving ex- 
perience in the solution of small manage- 
ment problems. 

There are many management prob- 
lems involved in the carrying on of 
class and school projects; the time and 
cost limitations which usually exist 
in the school make many of these 
problems very real ones. Pupils can 
be led to want to solve them with the 
least expenditure of time, money and 
energy. Illustrations of such class pro- 


jects follow: (1) Selecting supplies, . 


materials and equipment for class use; 
(2) planning the care of supplies, ma- 
terials and equipment for class use; (3) 
planning for closing of the laboratories 
for any vacation; (4). selecting maga- 
zines for class use; (5) planning for 
filing of illustrative and reference ma- 
omar." 

Some of the school projects which 
home economics classes are asked to 
take over and which may offer oppor- 











**Developed by a group of day school and continu- 
ation school teachers in the Fitchburg Summer School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. July 1932. 





***From a list developed by a group of Connecticut 
home economics teachers in a State Department 
of Education conference in the summer of 1932. 
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tunity for the development of manage- 
ment ability are: (1) Planning the 
spending of a given amount of money 
for a needy family; (2) taking charge of 
an assembly program; (3) arranging a 
home center for a stage setting in a 
school play; (4) furnishing a rest room. 


In determining which of these and 
of similar projects will be of the 
greatest value to the home economics 
class the teacher must consider the 
number and kind of management prob- 
lems which each presents and the need 
of the class for experience. 


Probably the most valuable experience 
which can be provided for the develop- 
ment of managerial ability is the 
solution of the management problems 
of individual pupils. Below are listed 
a very few simple ones as suggestions: 


A. Foods 

(1) What shall I eat for breakfast 
considering what is possible at home? 
(2) Where shall I eat my lunch? 

(3) Shall I carry it or buy it? 

B. Clothing 

(1) Shall I try to finish the new dress 
I am making for the party Saturday 
night or wear an old one? 

(2) How may I keep my clothes 
looking well for school each day? 
(3) Shall I wear my last year’s spring 
clothes or get some new ones? 


C. Health and Hygiene 

(1) How can I plan for enough sleep, 
play, and fresh air and still have time 
to do my studying and get my home 
work done? 

(2) How can I plan to keep my hair 
and nails in good condition without 
spending money on them? 

(3) How much daily care do I need 
to give my room? 


D. Housing and the care of the 
house 

(1) How shall I make the most of 
the resources available to me at 
home (closet space, bedroom space, 
study space)? (Such problems are 
recognized by the pupil when she 
meets difficulties with the present 
arrangement such as arise in not 
being able to find her clothes when 
she needs them and not being able 
to get her lessons at night.) 

(2) How shall I give my room the 
care it should have? 


E. Individual development 

(1) Shall I go to a musical or stay 
home and study? 

(2) Shall I buy a book I want or use 
my money for a class pin? 

(3) Shall I play basket ball or not at 
school? 


(Guidance in making many such 
decisions as these may result in the 
girl seeing each in relation to a plan 
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for the expenditure of her entire time 
and money.) 


Experience in the solution of manage- 
ment problems of the home should also 
be considered as a part of the instruction 
given on each homemaking activity 
and thus further attention be given 
throughout the home economics courses 
to the development of managerial 
ability. 

Many such problems may be de- 
scribed for solution in the classroom 
through the use of case studies in which 
the limitations of a real situation are 
defined. These should be actual cases 
in the community or very similar to 
those which exist. The following 
illustrations are suggestive: 

A. Care of children 

(1) Deciding upon time, place, and 

arrangement of equipment for bath- 

ing a baby. 

(2) Arranging for outdoor play for a 

specific child. 


B. Foods 


(1) Determining when to plan meals 
and how many to plan at one time 
for a given situation. 

(2) Determining what plan to use 
for buying (when, where, by whom, 
cash or credit), for a given situation. 


C. Housing and care of the house 
(1) Helping plan needed storage space 
for a given home situation. 

(2) Deciding upon a method for 
cleaning the curtains used in given 
home situation. 


Since the making of decisions in- 
volves a way of thinking it means that 
the wise teacher must take advantage 
of every opportunity she can find if this 
“way of thinking’’ is to become 
habitual with her pupils. 


4. Intimate knowledge of the girls’ home 
and community life necessary for teaching 
management. 

A knowledge of the girl's home and 
community life is necessary for the 
effective teaching of all phases of 
homemaking. To understand home and 
community conditions the teacher must 
become an active member of the com- 
munity, visit the homes, be interested 
in the people and their interests and 
she must include in her program: of 
work provision for making all social 
contacts possible in the em As 
the teacher gains the confidence of each 
pupil in helping her with the manage- 
ment problems on which she realizes 
she needs help much of the home life of 
each pupil is learned. 


5. The difficulty of solution of the 
management problems of homes with limited 
resources. 

If it is true that limited resources 
increase the difficulty of solution of the 
management problems, it emphasizes 


the need for giving more time and 
attention throughout the homemaking 
course to the development of managerial 
ability. Management problems solved 
in school must relate to situations in 
which resources are limited and be so 
carefully selected as to provide for 
gradual increase of difficulty. The 
degree of difficulty is dependent with- 
out doubt on various factors and there 
is much need for research on this point. 
Number of facts to be considered, num- 
ber of alternate choices possible, and 
kind of facts to be evaluated are some 
of the factors that influence the degree 
. difficulty of any management prob- 
em. 


6. Limitations of teacher's experience. 

There are two things every teacher 
can do to make up for Teteienciee in her 
own experience: (1) Recognize her own 
management problems and demand of 
herself that these be thought through 
in the light of all the knowledge she 
has at her disposal or can secure and 
thus increase her own ability to manage. 
Unless she can think through her own 
management problems in this way she 
cannot expect to guide pupils in the 
solution of their problems. (2) Con- 
tinuously seek opportunities in her 
every day contacts for increasing her 
experience with a variety of home 
situations. Undergraduate courses 
which contribute definitely to any 
teacher's experience along this line 
are included in the teacher-training 
programs of some institutions. Such a 
course is given in the sociology depart- 
ment at Connecticut State College in 
which family case studies and analyses 
of these form the basis for considering 
needs for homemaking training. 


7. Difficulty in separating manage- 
ment problems from their natural environ- 
ment. 


A recognition of this difficulty further 
emphasizes the need for carrying de- 
velopment of managerial ability to a 
point where pupils can think in- 
dependently on their own problems. 
Providing the necessary experience for 
the development of this ability with 
real problems, not separated entirely 
from their environment, can be done 
in ways already mentioned. The more 
nearly the kind and arrangement of 
equipment in the school represents that 
of the homes of the community, the 
more possible. it is to make classroom 
experience in the management of home 
activities such as will function in the 
home. 


Without doubt the best method of 
providing experience with manage- 
ment problems in their natural setting 
is through the home project program. 
When teachers give more attention to 
the development of managerial ability 
in all of their teaching they will find 
pupils more interested and able to 
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select home projects requiring manage- 
ment, they will be able to so guide 
pupils’ selection that pupils will be less 
apt to attempt solution of management 
problems beyond their experience and 
abilities, and pupils will be better able 
to bring all the functioning facts to 
bear on their problems and to carefully 
evaluate these facts. 


Thus it would seem that teachers 
will have begun to attack this prob- 
lem of teaching management when (a) 
they have provided time throughout 
the homemaking courses for the solu- 
tion of management problems, (b) they 
begin to study their pupils from the 
standpoint of what are the everyday 
management problems faced by them, 
(c) they begin to analyse various 
management problems on the basis of 
complexity, interest and importance 
to the pupil, (d) they recognize that 
they must not only help pupils secure 
facts bearing on any problem but must 
also help in the evaluation of these 
facts. 


A New Deal for Consumers 
By Harriet R. Howe, 


Contact Representative 


U. S. Food and Drug Administration 


President Roosevelt has directed that 
the pure food law be brought up to 
date. Enforcement of Dr. Wiley’s fam- 
Ous statute, as well as interpretation by 
the courts during the 27 years since its 
enactment, has revealed many loop- 
holes through which unscrupulous 
manufacturers can elude control. 


To plug up these loopholes and 
protect to the limit the health and 
pocketbooks of consumers, Assistant 
Secretary Tugwell and other officials 
of the Department of Agriculture have 
drafted an entirely new food and drugs 
bill. It was introduced by Senator Royal 
S. Copeland of New York just before 
Congress adjourned in June, and will 
come up for action early in the next 
session. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Dr. Copeland was 
famous as a physician before he came to 
the Senate and as one of the greatest 
health commissioners in the history of 
the country. 


The new measure retains all the 
valuable features of Dr. Wiley’s law, 
modernized to meet new conditions, 
and adds several important new features 
of its own. First of all, it brings cos- 
metics and curative devices—everything 
from arsenic hair tonics and mercury 
freckle removers to galvanic current 
necklaces for goitre and whistlers for 
developing the lungs—under govern- 
ment control. The present law does not 
cover even poisonous cosmetics unless 
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their labels bear curative claims for 
disease, nor does it apply to devices at 
all 

False advertising of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics through any medium is 
absolutely prohibited. This an another 
innovation for, except for label claims, 
advertising has not been subject to the 
law before. Labels must not only be 
truthful, as required at present, but 
definitely informative, so that the 
buyer may know exactly what he is 
getting and how he can safely use it. 
Any other information necessary to 
protect his health or purse can be 
required at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary. 

The Federal Government is authorized 
by the new bill to set up standards of 
sheaniey and quality for all food prod- 
ucts, and to establish safe tolerances for 
poisons in foods. Where food may be 
injurious because of unsanitary methods 
of production, the Government can put 
the manufacturer under a permit that 
will insure the maintenance of proper 
safeguards. The new law would also 
do away with those petty cheats 
perpetrated by some food manufacturers 
that the housewife finds so irritating: 
the big bottle of vanilla containing no 
more extract than a bottle half its size; 
plain noodles wrapped in yellow cello- 
phane to look like egg noodles; and 
strawberry jam concocted of pectin, 
artificial flavor and color, timothy 
seeds, and a smattering of real fruit. 


Fabulous curative claims can no 
longer be made for medicinal drugs if this 
bill is passed. To correct false claims, 
it will be enough for the Government 
to show that a drug is worthless for 
the advertised purpose without having 
to prove also, as required under the 
present law, that the manufacturer 
knows it is and intends to defraud 
consumers. 


Since the light fines now provided 
for violations of the law are regarded 
by many chronic offenders as no more 
than license fees for continuing a 
profitable, if illegitimate, business, the 
new bill imposes substantially heavier 
penalties. And it provides for admini- 
strative responsibility to meet new 
conditions that cannot be foreseen in 
the wording of the act. 


Exhibits of actual commercial prod- 
ucts have been prepared by the Food 
and Drug Administration to illustrate 
these limitations in the existing law. 
Arrangements for showing them before 
interested organizations may be made 
through the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration. 


Reputable manufacturers, recognizing 
that their interests are identical with 
the consumers, are said to be heartily 
in favor of the new law. Its fate, how- 
ever, rests with the consumers whom 
it is designed to protect. 


What is the Significance of Life 
Membership in the American Vo- 
cational Association and how can 
a Life Membership in this Asso- 
ciation be Made More Helpful 
in Establishing and Developing 
the Vocational Education Move- 


ment Throughout America 


By Cuarzes W. Sytvester, Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 


As school people we believe firmly 
in the democratic ideals of America and 
strongly uphold those traditions which 
have made us a great nation. At all 
times, and especially in this period of 
depression, we must stand firm for those 
things which we know to be sound, for 
those ideals and practices in worth- 
while education which have come to 
us only through the foresight, the 
ambition, the ceaseless efforts, courage 
and wisdom of our leaders and friends 
of Vocational Education. Faith and 
confidence in our work, together with 
breadth of vision and common sense, are 
needed at this time as they have never 
been needed before. 


We have an important duty to per- 
form in meeting the many difficult 
situations which confront us in this 
crisis. There are those who would 
undermine, if not destroy, the funda- 
mental principles of our great American 
institution—the public schools. This 
is a real challenge to all of us. In pros- 
perity or adversity, vocational school 
people have maintained their equili- 
brium as no other one group has. We 
should, through our local and national 
vocational associations, demonstrate 
to the people of the country that we, 
as a group, have some sanity and can 
think straight in the midst of the 
crisis as well as in times of prosperity. 


Vocational Education presents to the 
youth of America a real opportunity 
which must be preserved at all costs. 
Should we close the doors of opportun- 
ity to our boys and girls and adults, we 
threaten the very future of our beloved 
nation. I know of nothing that would 
destroy our American spirit more effec- 
tively or more completely than to have 
our young folks realize that the doors 
of opportunity for advancement, pro- 
motion, achievement and accomplish- 
ment are not open to them. Our Ameri- 
can Vocational Association has a his- 
tory of achievement of which we may 
well be proud. It should inspire us to 
further develop this great organization. 
Life membership means life long dedi- 
cation to the cause of Vocational Edu- 
cation. They appeal to the finest 
spirits, but must 2 more than boast of 
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our greatness and talk of our member- 
ship. Our efforts must be accompanied 
with achievement, our program must 
always look forward to the develop- 
ment of the best educational interests 
of our country. We must grow in 
influence and accomplishment. 


A life membership is more than an 
honor, whether it comes as an award 
for faithful service in the field of 
vocational education, or whether it is 
the result of hard-earned money on the 
part of many. It places a great respon- 
sibility on any person having such a 
membership. Our life membership 
should, and I believe does, include many 
of the real educational thinkers of our 
nation. It should include more. We 
need to go out into the highways and 
byways of industry, commerce, agri- 
culture and the home and bring back 
into our ranks, the outstanding men 
and women to be found there. Life 
membership further signified our in- 
terest, devotion and sacrifice in the 
cause of Vocational Education. It 
should always stand for leadership and 
should mean more than mere dollars 
in Our treasury, important as they are. 
It is a natural expression of our pro- 
fessional spirit. 

How can life membership be made 
more than helpful? It gives us a splendid 
opportunity to unite efforts perpetually 
in promoting, establishing and main- 
taining Vocational Education service 
throughout our land. It inspires vo- 
cational educators to become a part of 
a real and much needed type of edu- 
cation. It emphasizes the permanent 
character of Vocational Education. It 
further stabilizes leadership and pro- 
motes loyalty in the American Vo- 
cational Association. It brings together 
men and women who can be relied upon 
for most important service. Life mem- 
bership should represent the master 
workmen of our profession. 


There are those who leave the fielp 
of Vocational Education for another 
type of education or other fields of 
endeavor, which apparently offer more 
security. Some of these are not of life 
membership calibre. Many advance to 
posts of great responsibility in general 
education, industry and commerce, and 
it is there that with the continued loyal 
support of Vocational Education that 
they can render a lasting service to the 
cause which we represent. We need 
men and women of moral stamina and 
intestinal fortitude. I believe that our 
life members can be depended upon to 
initiate and pursue to successful con- 
clusion, their ideas and ideals with 
respect to programs of Vocational 
Education. They should be the central 
force of our organization from which 
should come a stabilizing and directing 
influence. Life members will also stim- 
ulate growth in our general member- 


Continued on Page 14 
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The Placement of Handicapped 
Workers 


By Dr. Martin Hayes BickKHAM 
Director of Work Relief 
Chicago, Illinois 


The basic paradox of our con- 
temporary economic order in America 
is the insecurity of personal and family 
life in the midst of plenty. This 
presses in upon one and all of us. We 
face uncertainty in the reliability and 
continuance of our means of self-main- 
tenance. In a particularly oppressive 
manner this insecurity in economic 
status bears down upon the workers 
about whom this Conference on Vo- 
cational Education is concerned, namelv 
the youth of America and the Handi- 
capped workers of America. 


TRAINEES IN OUR AMERICAN 
Lapor Market 


Within a few days, a student who 
had been in my classes at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and graduated with 
high honors, in the class of 1931, came 
in to my office seeking vocational 
guidance and employment. He is but 
one of nearly 10,000,000 trainees adrift 
in our American labor market, seeking 
some means of economic security. 
Vocational education and guidance 
was never more necessary than in this 
present American labor market. Mill- 
ions of our youth are cast adrift on the 
restless sea of economic insecurity. 
Basic researches by technocracy and 
other research groups indicate clearly 
the tremendous changes that are 
moving apace in most of our productive 
and distributive processes. Here, then, 
is the challenge to the vocational edu- 
cation movement. We must address 
ourselves to the tremendous task of 
guiding the trainees of our American 
labor market into occupations and 
positions that will permit and induce 
personality development while assur- 
ing a fair measure of economic security. 


MARGINAL WorRKERS 


But this is only the intake phase of 
our American Labor market. There is 
another aspect of the labor market to 
which we are asked to give special 
attention in this section of this Na- 
tional Conference. The labor market, 
like a whirling vortex, is ever casting 
to an outer margin those who through 
accident, disease or native incapacity 


cannot sustain the speeded-up pace 
required of effectives. These constitute 
our great mass of marginal workers. 
They may number close to 10,000,000 
in the present marginal market. These 
Marginal Workers may be roughly 
grouped into four major types. 

Ist. Those workers who are pushed 
out of the effectives by arbitrary in- 
dustrial policies, such as the rule of not 
hiring workers beyond the age of 40 
or 45 years. They probably number 
two-fifths of all marginal workers on 
the present labor market. 





““Relentlessly, these workers 
are pushed toward the margin 
of the labor market until they 
become charges on their fami- 
lies or on relief agencies. With 
the opportunity for self-main- 
tenance denied them by oper- 
ative policies encountered in 
the labor market, this large 
body of handicapped workers 
presents a challenge to our 
contemporary economic order. 
The greater part of these 
handicapped workers have 
abilities and capacities for 
useful service to our economic 
order. Some ways must be 
found to check the ruthless 
pressures that push them into 
the discard.” 











2nd. Those workers who because of 
native incapacity or lack of proper 
specific training and adequate vo- 
cational guidance fail to meet the 
exacting demands of modern business 
and industry. These may constitute 
another fifth of the marginal workers. 

3rd. Those workers whose effective- 
ness is reduced by the passing of the 
years and the resultant slowing of work 
energies until they are pushed out of 
the effectives into an age group whose 
members generally will range beyond 
the age of 55 to 60 years. These may 
constitute another fifth of the total 
marginal workers in the American 
labor market. 


HANDICAPPED WorKERS 
IN THE AMERICAN Lasor MarKEt 


- 4th. Those workers who bear in 
their persons and personalities some 


distinct physical or psychical handi- 
caps that prevent them from rating 
as effectives in our speeded-up labor 
market. Elsewhere “‘estimates of their 
numbers have been attempted.’’ They 
probably constitute another fifth of the 
marginal workers on the present labor 
market and so number close to 2,000,- 
000 They present a wide variety of 
types too numerous to describe here. 
But an illustration may make more 
clear who is included in this group. 


About two years ago one of the state 
Rehabilitaton o ices sent to my desk 
a young lad of about 21 who came in 
on two crutches because his legs were 
helpless from infantile paralysis. After 
some difficulty we secured him a 
position as typist and stenographer 
because his mind and hands were 
trained. He made good in this job and 
stuck until the business was absorbed 
by a large concern which was not 
willing to take a handicapped worker. 
About two weeks ago he came back to 
me asking me to assist him in finding 
work, completely discouraged by his 
experiences as a marginal worker in 
this present fearfully competitive labor 
market. These physical handicaps may 
be congenital as in the case of deaf 
mutes or the result of accident as in 
the many workers with amputations of 
legs or hands. Others are slowed up by 
disease, such as paralysis, heart disease, 
tuberculosis, etc. But whatever the 
cause of handicap, the results are 
equally serious in this present labor 
market. 


Economic JusTIcE 
roR HANDICAPPED WorKERS 


Relentlessly, these workers are push- 
ed toward the margin of the labor 
market until they become charges on 
their families or on relief agencies. 
With the opportunity for self-main- 
tenance denied them by operative 
policies encountered in the labor mar- 
ket, this large body of handicapped 
workers present a challenge to our 
contemporary economic order. The 
greater part of these handicapped work- 
ers have abilities and capacities for 
useful service to our economic order. 
Some ways must be found to check the 
ruthless pressures that push them into 
the discard. The insights and tech- 
niques of vocational guidance and 
placement must be made available for 
these handicapped workers. So that 
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such skills and capacities as they have 
may be conserved for the economic 
order and the opportunities and rights 
of self-maintenance so dear to our 
American democratic social order be 
preserved and made available for every 
handicapped worker in the land. Those 
of us who realize the plight of these 
handicapped workers have an inescap- 
able duty to seek social and economic 
justice for all who bear so heavily in 
their persons and life-experiences, these 
unjust results of the present disorgani- 
zation in our American labor market. 


AGENCIES OF PLACEMENT 


The most direct approach to this 
responsibility is through the develop- 
ment of agencies and principles of 
placement, for handicapped workers. 
Three factors combine to make this an 
advantageous time for pushing such a 
program on a national scale. 


Ist. The very disorganization of the 
labor market constitutes an open door 
for such a program. Millions of posi- 
tions are now vacant. In any pick J 
of employment they will be filled. 
This is the time to press the fitness and 
abilities of certain types of handi- 
capped workers to fill certain types of 
openings. Their claims and abilities 
should be pressed upon employers in 
every direction. 


2nd. The American public is aware as 
never before of the consequences of un- 
employment. These effects have been 
dramatized before our American eyes 
from one end of the‘nation to the other 
during the last two years. This same 
American public must be made to 
realize that these same consequences 
of unemployment appear in the per- 
sonalities and families of these handi- 
capped workers, just as surely as in 
those of the able bodied workers. They 
too feel the injustice of being denied 
the opportunity of self-maintenance 
and of being compelled to accept 
relief or starve. While these issues 
are alive in the public mind is the time 
to drive forward our programs for 
building agencies of placement for 
these handicapped citizens of America. 


3rd. Certain patterns for such place- 
ment agencies for handicapped workers 
have been clarified. With the aid of 
social agencies, of foundations, of state 
and federal boards of vocational edu- 
cation, placement centers for handi- 
capped workers have been developed 
in New York, Chicago, St. Louis and 
other metropolitan centers. The prin- 
ciples of placement are fairly clear. 
The forms of organization are demon- 
strated. The time has come to push a 
national program with vigor and all 
the resources at the command of those 
interested in securing economic justice 
for every handicapped worker in Amer- 
ica. 


Life Membership 


Continued from Page 12 


ship. Not only will it promote this 
rowth, but it will stimulate interest 
or others to become associated with 
us as life members. It indicates always, 
professional spirit of inestimable value. 


The National Education Association 
membership of 220,000 has produced 
about 5000 life members. While the 
life membership in our association has 
passed this proportion, we should not 
be contented to stop there. The more 
life memberships we have the more 
interest there will be toward our 
organization on the part of men and 
women of means, and soine sweet day 
there may be deposited on our door 
step, a contribution of $500,000 or 
more. Finances are not all, but a 
sufficient treasury will make it possible 
for us to spread good will toward vo- 
cational education everywhere, to fight 
the legislative battles in behalf of 
Vocational Education with which we 
are confronted, to establish that central 
headquarters which we so much desire 
with a permanent secretary and staff, 
and to make those studies and in- 
vestigations which are so much needed 
from time to time by our friends out on 
the firing line. In the last analysis, 
only by working together and dedicat- 
ing our lives to the real problems of 
Vocational Education, can we ever 
hope to accomplish in America, those 
fine objectives and goals which were 








Recently I proposed to the social 
workers in national conference as- 
sembled that one such placement center 
for handicapped workers be sec «1p in 
every city with a population of 1.0,C00 
or more. Such placement centers should 
serve both the urban population and 
the handicapped workers from ad- 
jacent rural areas. Thus one hundred 
such centers placed strategically across 
the face of the nation could serve the 
present population of about 2,000,000 
handicapped workers. To such a con- 
structive program, every energy of 
state and Federal and semi-public forces 
interested in this field should be 
directed. 

Here is a fundamental problem in our 
American economic order. The approach 
to its solution is open. The pioneering 
experiments have been carried out. We 
must now move forward upon a 
cooperative and concerted front to seek 
industrial and economic justice for 
every handicapped worker in our Amer- 
ican democracy. 

(Dr. Bickham concluded with a 
detailed consideration of principles 
and techniques of placement. ) 








*Delivered at session of rehabilitation section at 
A.V.A. convention, Kansas City, Missouri, Saturday, 
December 10, 1932. 
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set up years ago by those outstanding 
pioneers in this field of work. 

Specifically, I believe that we can do 
the following: 

1. Provide a source to which teachers 
and others engaged in vocational work 
everywhere may look for help in the 
solution of their problems. 

2. Furnish data of all kinds relative 
to the needs and problems of Vo- 
cational Education. 


3. Develop and distribute material 
of an inspirational value, thus pro- 
moting unity and urging our associates 
on to greater achievement. 

4. Sponsor surveys and studies of pro- 
grams of Vocational Education which 
will furnish factual material much 
needed in local communities. 

5. Stand ready and willing to go 
wherever we can be of service, being 
as it were, a service institution. 

6. Spread sunshine and cheer in the 
vocational ranks throughout our land, 
and develop and maintain, as far as 
possible, consistent interest in the 
welfare of the American Vocational 
Association. 

7. Work together on important 
problems, centering our energy along 
certain definite lines. 

8. Constitute ourselves a unit to 
encourage the life membership idea 
everywhere. 

9. Assume leadership for new move- 
ments in the field of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

10. Take a lead in matters of Vo- 
cational Education legislation, both 
state and national. 

11. Break down the prejudice and ill 
will within educational circles by our 
very actions of accomplishment, sin- 
cerity, and devoted interest in edu- 
cation for the masses. 

12. Be always alert, aggressive as 
well as progressive, and accomplish 
those so-called unaccomplishable pro- 
blems. 








YOU WILL NEVER FIND A 
BETTER TIME THAN NOW 
TO HELP DO SOME OF THE 
THINGS MR. SYLVESTER 
HAS SUGGESTED IN HIS 
ARTICLE BEGINNING ON 
PAGE 12, IN WHICH HE HAS 
RAISED AND ANSWERED 
THE QUESTION “WHAT IS 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION?” 
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The Objectives of Commercial 
Education in a Vocational School 


By Recina E. Groves, 


Head, Commercial Department, 
Madison V ocational School, Madison Wisc. 


What is a Vocational School?—Each 
locality interprets this term in the light 
of its own experience. There seem to 
have been as many experiences as 
localities. For the purpose of this 
article, vocational schools are public 
schools on the secondary level which 
have as their major purpose the pre- 
paration of boys and girls between 14 
and 18 years of age Ee employment. 
The Wilbur Wright Trade School of 
Detroit with its cooperative classes 
for training boys for retail grocery store 
occupations; the David Hale Fanning 
Trade School in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, which among other vocations 
trains girls for retail store service; the 
Essex County Vocational School for 
Girls in Newark, New Jersey with 
classes for salesgirls and dental office 
assistants; these together, perhaps with 
the Junior College of Rochester, Minne- 
sota where classes are maintained for 
training medical secretaries and stenog- 
raphers for service in the Mayo Broth- 
ers Clinic, are representative of vo- 
cational schools offering commercial 
courses on a strictly vocational basis. 
The Textile High School in New York 
City with classes for textile office stenog- 
raphers and clerks comes between the 
strictly vocational schools already 
named and the so-called high schools of 
commerce, few of which, if any, con- 
form very closely to the modern idea 
of a vocational school. 

Some place in between the extremes 
indicated by the schools already named 
are the vocational, schools which have 
developed in Wisconsin, each with its 
commercial department. These schools 
are an outgrowth of the Wisconsin 
part-time or continuation school; but 
many of them today under the social 
pressure of the economic sag are 
evolving into service schools for all 
kinds of workers—prospective, em- 
ployed, and unemployed. These schools 
under the provisions of our Compulsory 
Education act enroll all out-of-school 
boys and girls under 18 in half-time or 
part-time classes according to their 
ages and educational status. Beyond 
these younger students are the older 


groups:—high school graduates, uni- 
versity drop-outs, and graduates, and 
unemployed. These schools maintain 
also, night schools for employed work- 
ers, adults from no schools at all—but 
that of experience. As at least 20 per 
cent of the workers in any locality 
maintaining a vocational school are 
employed in commercial pursuits, the 
Wisconsin vocational schools neces- 
sarily include commercial courses in 
the program for every one of the groups 
served. 


ProsteEM: How Attain ObsjecTIvEs? 


The general objectives of these vo- 
cational schools are the same as those 
in any other school for workers; but in 
the vocational school for purposes of 
motivation and adequate vocational 
preparation the emphasis for almost 
every group is placed upon the vo- 
cational finding or try-out, upon the 
personal use, upon the specific vo- 
cational preparation for skill, manage- 
rial, or selling methods and upon vo- 
cational improvement or occupational 
extension objectives. But the stating 
of these objectives in general terms is 
not the solution of the problem. Due to 
changes in employment requirements, 
and to an entirely different conception 
of the educational process, the means 
and methods for attaining these ob- 
jectives in a vocational school are not 
and cannot be the same as in the 
academic high schools. The problem is 
how to attain these objectives to the 
fullest degree possible rather than to 
state them. 


The basic objectives of the vo- 
cational schools, with some suggestions 
as to needed facilities, were stated 
many years ago by the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation, in its report on Cardinal] Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education. The 
Commission said (pg. 13): ‘Vocational 
education should equip the individual 
to secure a livelihood for himself and 
those dependent on him, to serve 
society well through his vocation, to 
maintain right relationships toward 
his fellow-workers and society, and, as 
far as possible, to find in that vocation 
his own best development . . . Vo- 
cational education should aim to de- 
velop an appreciation of the vocation 
to the community, and a clear con- 
ception of right relations between the 


members of the chosen vocation, be- 
tween vocational groups, between em- 
ployer and employee, and between 
producer and consumer. These aspects 
of vocational education, heretofore 
neglected, demand emphatic attention 
. .. The extent to which the secondary 
school should offer training for a 
specific vocation depends upon the 
vocation, the facilities that the school 
can acquire, and the opportunity the 
pupil may have to obtain such training 
later. To obtain satisfactory results 
those proficient in that vocation should 
be employed as instructors and the 
actual conditions of the vocation should 
be utilized either within the high 
school or in cooperation with home, 
farm, shop, or office. Much of the 
pupil’s time will be required to pro- 
duce such efficiency.”’ 


Att CoursEs 
Devetop ComMMon’ FEATURES 


In seeking to attain these basie ob- 
jectives, certain characteristic features 
have been developed in all the courses 
whether commercial or industrial in 
a vocational school. Foremost among 
these is the guidance program which 
operates in promoting devices: 


1. ‘To provide training to equip an 
individual to secure a livelihood’, and 
‘to find in that vocation his own best 
development’. This means that the 
individual pupil is the main concern 
and that continuous guidance from 
entrance to placement in employment 
must be provided. The student by his 
conduct in the school, shop, or at 
work, reveals his aptitude for a partic- 
ular kind of work, and by his perform- 
ance, his level of ability to — If 
really unfitted for the kind of work 
for which he seeks to prepare, or is not 
able to produce sufficiently well to 
hold a job, conferences are held, the 
whys and wherefores of the case are 
discussed, and as a result, he shifts 
himself into another occupation. 


2. ‘‘To maintain right relationships 
towards his fellow-workers and socie- 
ty’. In the vocational schools, much at- 
tention is given to guiding the student 
to get along well with fellow-workers, 
with his employers, and with other 
people. Success in holding a position 
is often recognized as depending as 
much upon pleasing conduct and ap- 
pearance as upon productive skill. 
Through its co-ordinators, the vo- 
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cational school provides a friendly 
counselor to aid the beginning worker 
‘to adjust himself to the people for 
whom and with whom he must work. 
Very often cooperative workers and 
even graduates, have to be shifted to 
another job because of personal mal- 
adjustments, quite regardless of the 
operative skill gr productive ability of 
the student. Thus, guidance in a vo- 
cational school must function from the 
social adjustment side as well as from 
the economic adjustment angle. The 
school is responsible for the success of 
each graduate and must succeed in 
helping him find the positions in 
which the ‘student can find “his own 
best development.”’ 


Repropucrs REAL ConpDITIONS 


One of the devices of the guidance 
program to produce ‘Actual conditions 
of the vocation’, is the building of the 
curriculum around the occupation or 
vocation itself. In this respect, the 
vocational school realized the late 
Professor Bonser’s idea for using “‘the 
life career motive as a dominating, 
unifying interest for secondary school 
programs.’’ (Teachers College Record, 
April, 1930.) It takes as its basic 
philosophy Dr. John Dewey’s state- 
ment that “An occupation is a con- 
tinuous activity having a_ purpose. 
Education through occupations con- 
sequently combines within itself more 
of the factors conducive to learning than 
any other method. It calls instincts and 
habits into play; it is a foe to passive 
receptivity. Hence, it appeals to 
thought; it demands that an idea of an 
end be steadily maintained, so that 
activity cannot be either routine or 
capricious. Since the mbdvement of 
activity must be progressive, leading 
from one stage to another, observation 
and ingenuity are required at each 
stage to overcome obstacles and to 
discover and readapt means of execution. 
In short, an occupation pursued under 
conditions where the realization of the 
activity rather than merely the external 
product is the aim, fulfills the require- 
ments which were laid down earlier 
in connection with the discussion of 
aims, interest and thinking.”’ 

In building the curriculum about the 
“life career motive’, the vocational 
school determines the content for each 
separate vocation by an analysis of 
requirements for success in the occu- 
pation. The job analysis and the 
activity analysis device were first used 
in curriculum making by vocational 
‘schools, and in the make-up of these 
analyses have included not only the 
manipulative skills, but also the re- 
lated background subjects. Preparation 
for occupational efficiency means in a 
vocational school, not only the teach- 
ing of a manipulative skill, but also 
the giving of technical information, 
and the development of occupational 


intelligence, and occupational morale. 
In fact, the curricula of the vocational 
school attempts to follow in spirit 
Dewey's statement: “An education 
which acknowledges the full intellect- 
ual and social meaning of a vocation 
would include instruction in the his- 
toric background of present conditions; 
training in science to give intelligence 
and initiative in dealing with material 
and agencies of production; and study 
of economics, civics, and politics to 
bring the future worker into touch 
with the problems of the day and of 
the various methods proposed for its 
improvement.: Above all, it would 
train power of readaption to changing 
conditions so that future workers 
would not become blindly subject to 
a fate imposed upon them.’ (Demo- 
cracy and Education—page 372, Mac- 
Millan, 1926.) 


With this type of curriculum and an 
intensive personal guidance program, 
production under acutal working con- 
ditions has become the standard of 
attainment in the vocational school. 
The actual conditions of the vocation 
have to be experienced before the 
student can determine whether or not 
he likes the kind of work required under 
the conditions in which it is done. 
There can be no vocational tryout 
unless the individual works for a time 
in the actual environment of the 
occupation. There can be no real 
measure of a student's ability to func- 
tion on a job without first testing his 
ability and training him to produce 
on the job. This results in vocational 
schools using actual shopworking con- 
ditions, and cooperative part-time em- 
ployment. 


MAINTAIN FLEXIBILITY 


All this organization, no matter how 
effectively set up, would be of no 
avail were it not for flexibility. This 
perhaps is one of the most apparent 
characteristics of the vocational school. 
The students spend at least half the 
school day in productive work—or the 
equivalent by working every alternate 
week. But whenever the worker in a 
school or shop returns to class, he 
begins where he left off, or gets a 
particular kind of information which 
he found he needed on the job. There 
are no rigid subject lines or time 
allotments for subjects. Each student 
goes from job to job, operation to 
operation, as rapidly as he can master 
each. The ability to do, rather than the 
time spent, is taken as the measure of 
learning. Consequently, some complete 
their training sooner than others. 


Flexibility shows up not only in the 
method of administration, but also in 
the content of subject matter. The 
training content for an occupation is 
constantly changed, as new tools, 
processes, or practices are introduced 
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into the places in which the student 
works or looks forward to finding 
work. The schools are kept advised of 
these changes by a joint committee 
composed of employers and skilled 
workers. These advisory committees 
serve to supply information about the 
changes needed in the training and to 
report upon the success of the beginners 
trained by the schools. 


Devetop TRADE INTELLIGENCE 


Another characteristic of the vo- 
cational school is that it does not 
emphasize skill so much as intelligence 
in applying skill. In a vocational 
school, there is practically no re- 
petitive drill to develop automatic 
skill; no exercises for practice. The 
student, when in the shop, is engaged 
in productive work. To produce, he 
must have the necessary skill, but the 

rowth in skill comes as a by-product 
se the effort to produce. No two jobs 
are ever exactly alike; for not even two 
pieces of mimeographing are exactly 
alike from the point of view of form and 
set-up. The student must constantly 
adapt his activities to the varying con- 
ditions confronting him. Occupational 
judgment is perforce developed as well 
as adaptability to different conditions, 
processes, materials, and other factors 
in the work situation which requires 
constructive thinking and adaptability. 
An intelligent, adaptable worker is not 
a skilled robot; and any really com- 
petent worker is one able to solve the 
problems in his occupation as he meets 
them. Trade or occupational intelligence. 
is necessarily the goal in a vocational 
school; for workers are judged by their 
ability to produce under the con- 
stantly varying conditions found in 
actual life. 


So far as culture is concerned, the vo- 
cational school takes the definition 
that culture consists in part of a sym- 
pathetic attitude and insight into con- 
temporary civilization; so the vocation- 
al school uses the working and living 
experiences of its students as a back- 
ground on which to develop a broad, 
sympathetic understanding of these 
experiences. While not much in direct 
instruction is given, the culture desired 
comes as a by-product from the inter- 
pretations given by instructors of the 
experiences and relationships which 
the student seeks to understand. 


In another sense the vocational school 
subscribes to William James’ definition 
that ‘‘the best educated person is he 
who has the largest stock of ideas and 
meaning ready to meet the largest 
possible variety of emergencies in life.” 
Still more in Dr. Brewer's sense of cul- 
ture as ‘‘a desire for excellence in all 
activities, and the use of this desire to 
unify and improve all life’’, the vo- 
cational schools make what contri- 
bution can be made by setting high 
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standards of excellence in production, 
in cooperation, and in all the activities 
in which the student engages. The 
school goes beyond setting goals and 
in providing stimuli. In conformity 
to Dr. Thomas Brigg’s idea of culture as 
breadth of interest, the vocational 
school provides many sources of worth- 
while interests within the occupational 
curriculum and also a wide variety of 
stimuli for avocational interest in the 
extra-curricular activities directed by 
men who themselves have come in 
contact with many aspects of life and 
with many interests. 


The vocational school in its methods 
emphasizes inductive learning proced- 
ures rather than deductive types. Stu- 
dents gain real meanings from their 
working experiences. Then these ex- 
periences are formulated into such 
generalizations as are really useful. 
Even the needs for mathematics, for 
science, for law, for economics, and 
for management practices arise from 
the needs of the students in trying to 
do a certain operation and to under- 
stand the whys and wherefores of 
some working practice. The mathe- 
matics, science, economics, manage- 
ment practices are but generalized 
experiences organized to relate at first 
to the working needs and experiences of 
the world. In the vocational schools, 
rules come after doing, and are used 
as summaries of the best practices, 
rather than as guides of action for 
activities in which the individual has 
never engaged and for which he has 
no first-hand meaning. Verbal state- 
ments of rules are considered of but 
little worth; success in application to 
work and use in solving difficulties is 
the criterion. 


Wuy CommMerciAL Courses 


Why Commercial Courses in Vo- 
cational Schools?—The foregoing char- 
acteristics of effective vocational edu- 
cation reveal three fundamental func- 
tions of commercial courses in a vo- 
cational school. The first has to do 
with serving the need of practically all 
the pupils for a user’s knowledge of 
effective ways for using the common 
business agencies and practices which 
all people utilize. The function here is 
to contribute to social and economic 
efficiency in buying and financial mana- 
ging of all workers regardless of their 
vocation. 


The second function is that of pro- 
viding supplementary trade information 
to certain groups of workers. Shop 
accounting or bookkeeping for garage- 
men, or journeymen about to open 
their own shops or stores; business 
management for small contractors and 
shop managers, also applied economics 
and commercial law, and other sub- 
jects needed in the operation of a small 
craftsman’s business. 
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The third function is to provide 
effective preparatory training for com- 
mercial vocations. From what has been 
said about the characteristics of a 
vocational school and effective vo- 
cational education, it will be seen that 
the standards and practices of effective 
vocational education should be follow- 
ed in every school which assumes to 
train youth for service in offices and 
stores. As the teaching of commercial 
subjects in the high schools of this 
country has not been organized or 
directed in a way effective for pro- 
viding adequate vocational preparation 
for offices and store occupations, the 
requisites for effective vocational edu- 
cation for commercial occupations be- 
come the objective of commercial sub- 
jects in any school which is expected 
to give vocational training. Briefly, 
these requisites become the objectives 
enumerated here as follows: 


1. To provide to the maximum 
degree possible under community re- 
sources, effective vocational prepara- 
tion for as many of the office and store 
occupations open to beginners in the 
community as the school resources 
will permit; 


2. To train for specific office and store 
vocations through curricula organized 
and directed towards that end, rather 
than to give general training for an 
occupational field; i.e., to train steno- 
graphers for service in ‘specific kinds of 
offices, salespeople for definite kinds 
of selling, and clerks for particular 
kinds of clerical work for which be- 
ginners are employed in the community; 


3. To prepare each student for the 
highest occupational level on which he 
can expect to find employment as a 
beginner; and to retain in a Class no 
student who cannot reach the maxi- 
mum employable level in that occu- 
pation in the community; 


4. To determine the content of the 
training program for each vocation 
and for each level in that vocation by 
a study of the working activities and 
requirements upon beginners in the 
occupation in the community, including 
every aspect such as social qualifications 
and attitudes, as well as skills and 
particular kinds of technical infor- 
mation; 

5. To provide continuous personal 
supervision and guidance for each 
student from the time he enrolls until 
he is satisfactorily placed in employ- 
ment, including a follow-up after place- 
ment so as to get a fair measure of the 
effectiveness of the training and guid- 
ance given; 


6. To include in the content of the 
training program adequate preparation 
for every phase of the work required of 
a beginner through the use of effective 
learning exercises for developing all 
the abilities needed for successful and 
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satisfactory service, particularly 
through the use of part-time employ- 
ment and production work—the school 
offices and classrooms. 


7. To integrate the various subjects 
included in the cirruculum through the 
use of learning exercises which require 
application for the solution in practical, 
productive problems of the different 
subject learnings, so that occupational 
intelligence and judgment are sought 
as the most valuable learning outcomes. 


8. To develop as broad and compre- 
hensive and understanding of business 
practices and relationships centering 
about the occupation as the time avail- 
able will permit; 


9. To develop an understanding of 
how the individual will proceed in 
directing his own learning after leaving 
school, including a knowledge of the 
educational facilities available in the 
community for promotional training. 





AN INVITATION 


Mr. F. M. Dannenfelser, 
Supervisor of Vocational 
Education, Toledo, Ohio, 
extends a very urgent in- 
vitation to all who can do 
so to visit the Toledo 
Vocational School, Mich- 
igan Street and Madison 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, on 
their way to or from the 
American Vocational As- * 
sociation Convention in 


Detroit. 


Toledo is only a_ few 
hours ride from Detroit. 
If you want to know more 
about this school before 
visiting it, write Mr. Dan- 
nenfelser and ask him to 
send you a copy of his 
bulletin entitled, ‘Skill 
Pays”’. 
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On the opposite page your attention is arrested by the terse command 
“SHIP AHOY, DETROIT IN THE OFFING!”, which reminds us that 
the American Vocational Association is just about to hold its Eighth 
Annual Convention in Detroit, December 6 to 9. You are not going to 
find a detailed program for the convention in this issue. There are several 


reasons for not publishing it that need not be discussed here. 


You may be sure, however, that nothing has been left undone that a 
very alert local committee could think of to make the convention a 
success and make delegates feel at home and welcome in Detroit.The 
program, centered around the theme “Vocational Education for Relief 
and Reconstruction”, is of the highest order from beginning to end. 
Surely no one who can possibly avail himself of this splendid opportunity 
can afford to absent himself from this convention. ‘The challenge to 
vocational education is great. To meet it will require the most vigorous 
effort of the most alert minds; and the most alert of our profession will 


be in attendance upon this convention. 


Problems such as vocational education has not faced since its beginning 
are at this moment present. Others, like Detroit, are just in the offing. 
Come prepared to give and take and help solve some of these problems, 
for upon their solution depends to a great extent not merely the destiny 
of a few vocational schools nor a few directors and supervisors of vo- 


cational education but the destiny of a nation. 


~ 
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Ship aad Detroit In The Offing! 


d That's No Idle Boast, Either! 


Our sturdy craft with her white sails 
filled, her black hull glistening raven 
black with new paint, is under way to 
the most momentous convention in the 
history of the AVA. 


What if the decks are cluttered with 
gear and tackle, her flags are flying 
bravely from fore and main. The 
Diesel sent east by Earl Bedell is turning 
over the twin propellers so that white 
crests curve at the bows as we speed 
northward toward the Lawrence. 

Before sailing the crew visited the 

“Old Salts’ Club’’ and found Com- 
modore Newing with his feet on the 
piazza railing and a telescope focused 
on the future. ‘“What’s your guess?”’ 
asked the cabin boy. ‘‘A better baro- 
meter by the fall of 1 1934’’, prophesied 
the Commodore. 

Now in the cabin aft Captain Farn- 
ham in Navy blue and brass buttons 
surveys his tanned tars and casts a 
weather eye at new opportunities in 
the college field. Every officer appears 
confident and reports his plan to help 
make the Detroit meeting memorable. 


First the Deck Officer spreads his 
chart and with pencils and dividers 
lays out the course through the lakes 
to the Detroit dock. The Purser pours 
out on the deal table the contents of 
his coffer where the Ship’s treasure, 
if lean, still rings in true coin of the 
realm. The Steward reports a well 
provisioned hold. The helmsman states 
all geat is trim. So, what ho, my lads, 
there’s no depression on the briny deep. 

“Shall I wire our plans?’’ called out 
the voice of the Radio Officer Full, 
sticking his head in the door and 
casting an inquiring glance at the 
Cap’ n. 

‘‘Any change from K.C.?"’ queried the 
Cap'n. 

‘None, Skipper. Probably pull our 
stunt right after the House of Delegates 
Friday afternoon.” 

‘Nothing new in that!"’ 

“Wal, perhaps not, but what about 
the new members like Superintendent 
Frank Cody?’’ “There'll be plenty of 
them,’ gested the Second Mate 
as he ‘ina the mirrors of his sextant 
reflectively and missed the brass cus- 
pidor by a good quarter of an inch. 

‘‘Then better dot, dash, dot, dot, dot, 
dash, dot dash,”’ piped the Cap'n 

‘That's Morse of the same thing,” 
groaned Officer Full. 

‘‘Are all the passengers comfortable?” 
asked the Cap'n. 
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“Aye, aye, Sir!’’ reported the Room 
Steward. ‘We've some important men 
aboard. Charles Sylvester dashed up the 
gangplank with a suitcase full of 1934 
Baltimore convention buttons just be- 
fore we weighed anchor. Charles Bauder 
of Philly came on board early to lay out 
his exhibits of I. A. work. Anderson of 
Wilmington is now reciting his speech 
on the quarter deck. Dr. Whitney of 
Pittsburgh has to have seven deck 
hands to help him load his brief cases 
in a net to be swung on board by the 
windlass. They all seem optimistic and 
competent.”’ 


‘Where is New Jersey?’’ asked the 
First Mate. 
“Well, there’s McCarthy, Berman, 


and Wrigley, all tucked away in their 
hammocks with a can of flit to ward off 
any Great Lakes mosquitos. Force of 
habit, I calls it." 


‘““What’s our bearings?”’ 
“Off Relief Light, near Reconstruc- 


tion.”’ 


“Then telegraph the engine room for 
full steam ahead. This is no time to 
curn back. Our Commodore has peeped 
at tomorrow's outlook and before long 
we will sight the New Deal Harbor.” 


Here First Mate Claude looked solem- 
ly around the room, adjusted his glasses, 
glanced at a 3 x 5 card and said, 
word, me lads, about the New Pirate. 
¥ou will recognize him by the knotted 
bandaaa on his head, the black patch 


over his eye, and the Turkish cutlass 
stuck in his red sash. There has been a 
quick change, crew. From a sedate and 
retiring Miller on the River Dee has 
come this bloodthirsty buccaneer. But 
underneath this cold exterior, under this 
foreboding costume, beats the same 
kindly heart of the Secretary you have 
always known. Treat him right and 
you will never feel the smart of his 
blade. But don’t any of you blokes start 
any funny business if you want to 
keep your ears.” 


Out on deck Dr. Warner of O.U. was 
trading questions with Russ Greenley 
of A.U. “Does your wife object to your 
smoking in the house?’’ Bill asked. 
“Yes, anywhere. She thinks the habit 
is too expensive for both of us,’’ ad- 
mitted Russ. 


At which point A. K. Getman called 
out that the way to bring back pros- 
perity is to bring back horses, for in 
that way the country would soon be 
stabilized. 


Dr. George Myers, ‘tis said, was 
invited to join a bridge game in the 
galley. After the hands had been 
dealt, Dr. Myers looked up innocently 
and asked, ‘‘Now let’s see, am I right 
that clubs are the black ones with the 
three little jiggers?’’ After which the 
light went out. 


Jacob Spies mentioned that the boat- 
swain was considerably peeved before 
the Ship got under way because he was 
idneend over the side in a diver’s 
suit in which a nest of wasps had 
settled for the winter. 


First Class Passenger Dennis came 
east to ride west with the crew and 
received congratulations from his many 
friends on his appointment as Assistant 
Superintendent of Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. His 
appointment proves that the candle of 
ability and leadership will not stay 
hidden under any political eclipse. 


Frank Moore is responsible for the 
statement that technocracy is useful 
because it has made a charmin’ name 
for a Pullman car. Frank says when he 
got his tuxedo out of thecloset the other 
day two moths and a technocrat flew 
out. 


K. G. Smith was talking with Harry 
Tiemann about the present economic 
unpleasantness. ‘‘What would Wash- 


ington have done today?’ dramatically 
posed K. G. ‘‘Probably say ‘Father, I 
cannot tell a lie, I cut your sherry!’ "’ 
retorted Harry. 
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Irvin Noall believes that all per- 
sistence is not necessarily intelligent. 
“How so?"’ inquired one of the crew. 
“Well, how about that robin that 
pecked for three days at its own 
image on the window pane?’’ wise- 
cracked the Cap'n. 

Down in the cabin there is a little 
placard which certainly applies to 
some of the insistent pie 3 a today 
for change. 

Let’s remember the wisdom of that 

astute merchant John Wanamaker: 

‘Finest thing in the world is to 

know how to belong to one’s self 

and not be tossed about by the 
words, doctrines, and half baked 
opinions which are in the air and 
blow around us on the way.”’ 


Eugene Fink and Oakley Ferney 
were looking at the quotations in the 
New York Times. Eugene asked, *‘What 
does the little ‘pf’ mean after the 
listings of some of the stocks?’’ Oakley 
replied: “Oh, that means ‘pfft’’’. “I 
guess a good many financiers will 
agree with you’’, said Ferney. ‘‘Mine 
is.’ ‘In fact, who isn’t in a delicate 
state of wealth?”’ 

Tom Quigley bet Professor Selvidge 
that he could give the history of man by 
naming six diseases. “You're on,’ 
said Selvidge. Tom replied, ‘‘Colic, 
tonsils, pimples, appendix, gall bladder, 
and heart.’’ As for those advertisements 
that inquire into the other intimacies 
of your health, take that one that says, 
‘How's your breath today?’’ Now as 
far as I am concerned it just comes and 
goes. 








First Class Passenger E. A. Lee 
radioed the Ship that he expected to be 
at Detroit because the earthquakes 
(earth tremors was the expression he 
used) had opened up several of the 
closed banks. 

Paul Chapman reports that he knew 
an Iowa dirt farmer who married four 
times, once for love and three times 
for hoeing. 

One member of the crew is puzzled 
as to what the NRA code is going to 
do with the candy makers to force them 
to apply an eight hour day on their all 
day suckers. At present it looks as if 
General Johnson needed several brain 
busters, five editions of Thomas's Di- 
rectory, and an unabridged Brittanica 
to set codes for such associations as the 
Alfalfa Haymakers, Doughnut Hole 
Punchers, and Pencil Sharpeners’ Union. 


Lee Arduser read recently that the 
model who posed for September Morn 
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is now the stout mother of five children. . 


Lee says that may be true but he prefers 
to retain his memories. 

Roy VanDuzee’s definition of an 
optimist: ‘A cook who will break an 
egg directly into a skillet.”’ 


Granted that these are hard times, 
especially for the man whose gas pedal 
on his Rolls Royce punches a hole 
through the sole of his shoe. 

Suip’s Loc: InFirMarRy 

Tony Goldberger is spending sever- 

al weeks in the Taylor Hospital in 

the Ship’s home port of Scranton. 

Reason: A vacation that fell out 

when a tricky appendix slipped out 





of gear. Report: Patient sitting up 

now, smiling, smoking, figuring 

how long it will be before he can 
leave for Bermuda. Disposition: 

Excellent. Comments: Your friends 

will miss you at Detroit. 

President Fife says now that the 
white collar worker is in revolt feeling 
that his college education has been a 
snare and an empty promise, vocational 
education will come into its own. To 
be able to do something of the world’s 
work effectively, whether it be draining 
the crankcase of a cow, or putting new 
lungs in an armature, brings a perma- 
nent satisfaction to most men on this 
deluded globe. Everyone wants to feel 
that he is needed, employable, and vital 
to the workaday existance. 

Thus the Ship feels that the mission 
of AVA is to insure American youth 
against a cynical sense of ineffectiveness 
at not being needed or wanted. Better 
a competent man on an assembly line 
than a malcontent on a park bench. 
Those who are crying for a return to 
the three R’s are probably the people 
who read to keep themselves misin- 
formed. A return to the three R's, like 
the horsemen of the Apocalypse, means 
reduce, retreat, and regret. 

So, following up the Commodore's 
prophesy and the Cap’n’s augury of 
better sailing days just ahead, the Crew 
invites every member of the AVA to 
accept this challenge to its existence 
and to be on hand at Detroit for the 
outstanding convention of its history. 
See you on deck. 


Waxtpo Wricut, Commodore RTD. 








RAILROAD RATES!! 


BEFORE YOU EVEN READ THROUGH THE FOLLOWING VERY INTERESTING PAGES, 
IT MAY SAVE YOU SOME TROUBLE TO MAKE CERTAIN THAT YOU HAVE A 
RAILROAD IDENTIFICATION CERTIFICATE. A NEW PLAN IS BEING USED THIS YEAR. 








REDUCED RAILROAD RATES OF FARE AND ONE-THIRD 
HAVE BEEN AUTHORIZED BY THE TRUNK LINE RAILROADS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA ON THE IDENTI- 
FICATION CERTIFICATE PLAN. BY USING THIS PLAN IN- 
STEAD OF THE CERTIFICATE PLAN USED FOR THE PAST 
SEVERAL YEARS, IT IS POSSIBLE FOR PERSONS ATTENDING 
THE CONVENTION TO GO BY WAY OF ONE ROUTE AND 
RETURN BY ANOTHER ROUTE. IT WILL BE NECESSARY, 
HOWEVER, THAT YOU SECURE FROM YOUR STATE DIRECTOR 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, OR THE SECRETARY OF YOUR 
STATE VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, AN IDENTIFICATION 
CERTIFICATE BEFORE PURCHASING YOUR TICKET. THIS IDEN- 
TIFICATION CERTIFICATE MUST BE SURRENDERED TO THE 
TICKET AGENT FROM WHOM YOU PURCHASE YOUR ROUND.- 
TRIP TICKET. THE RETURN PORTION OF YOUR TICKET 
THEN MUST BE VALIDATED BY AN AGENT OF THE RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANIES AT DETROIT BEFORE MAKING THE 
RETURN TRIP. 
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Vocational Belicsiion fou Reker a Reconstruction 





Dr. P. F. Voelker 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Director of Vocational Education 


To the Members of the American 
Vocational Association 


It is with extreme pleasure that we 
express our hearty welcome to the 
members of your Association to assem- 
ble in annual convention in Detroit in 
December. We know you will bring to 
the state of Michigan a fund of infor- 
mation and inspiration from the fields 
outside of Michigan which cannot but 
stimulate us to higher endeavor in our 
work. In reciprocation for the help 
which you are bringing us, we hope 
to give you a full measure of our hos- 
pitality and friendship. 

In the crisis of our pres 
ent civilizaton which has 
affected all departments 
of education as well as of 
industry, we are all find- 
ing it necessary to analyze: 
every public activity with 
the view of ascertaining 
vhether or not it is mak- 
ing a proper contribution 
to the continued stability 
of our world order and to 
the sum total of human 
happiness. Vocational ed- 
ucation is going to be 
scrutinized more closely 
than ever. Many of us 
believe that when it is 
weighed it will not be 
found wanting. 

Careful studies of education in general 
will doubtless show that we have not 
spent enough time nor sufficient energy 
upon the vocational phases of edu- 
cation. The scope of vocational edu- 
cation will need to be widened so as to 


Michigan Society for Vocational 
Education 
President, E. E. Gatiup 


Secretary-Treasurer K. G. Smiru 


Five hundred members of the Michi- 
gan Society for Vocational Education 
are anticipating the eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Vocational 
Association in Detroit, December 6, 7, 
8, 9. 

The roster of this society includes 
the membership of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture, the Michigan Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the Michigan In- 
dustrial Education Society, and those 
individuals who are interested in vo- 
cational education and who pay the 
annual membership fee. This large 
membership vields import influence in 
the various interests of vocational 
education. 

Membership in the Michigan Society 
for Vocational Education automatically 
carries membership in, the American 
Vocational Association. Each of the 
vocational organizations conducts its 
own activities during the year. They 
send representatives to the annual 
meeting and banquet of the Michigan 
Society for Vocational Education. From 
these delegates, representing the vari- 
ous fields of vocational education, the 
officers for the Michigan Society are 
elected. This year it happens that the 
president is chosen from the agri- 
cultural group and the secretary from 
the trade and industrial group. Teacher 
trainers and the teachers of the various 
groups have served as officials of the 
Michigan Society. 
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Michigan State Capitol, Lansing 


include a vocational education, and will 
probably need to extend itself more and 
more into the field of adult education. 

Whatever changes are to be made in 
vocational education should be made by 
its friends. You will come to Detroit 


set tr, 











L. H. Dennis 


Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in charge of Secondary and 
Vocational Education 


Mr. L. H. Dennis, formerly Assistant 
Commissioner of Education for the State 
of Pennsylvania and now Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of Secondary 
and Vocational Education in Michigan, 
will be on hand to welcome his old 
friends and colleagues at the American 
Vocational Association Convention in 
Detroit. 

Mr. Dennis comes to his new position 
with a wealth of experience having 
travelled extensively and having served 
as State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation of the State of Pennsylvania for 
many years. He was also 
President of the American 
Vocational Association 
for two successive terms 
during one of its most 
trying periods and is at 
present a member of its 
legislative committee. 

Michigan educators 
have given him a most 
cordial reception and are 
most happy to present 
him to the American Vo- 
cational Association as - 
their Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge of Sec- 
ondary and Vocational 
Education. 





as the friend of Vocational Education 
and we are confident that with your 
cooperative thinking new heights of 
progress may be reached. 

Cordially yours, Pau F. VoELker, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Members of Local Committee on Arrangements for 





Frank Cody 


Honorary Chairman 
Superintendent of Schools 


Frank Cody, Honorary Chairman, 
was born in Belleville, Michigan, 
during the reign of Queen Victoria. As 
a boy he was often spanked, sometimes 
when he was innocent of the specific 
crime charged against him. To his 
protests on such occasions his mother 
used to say: ‘Frank, you may not be 
guilty of this particular thing but you 
deserve it on general principles.’’ In 
due time he went to the normal school 
at Ypsilanti, taught a district school, 
and was hired by the Delray School 
Board, who were looking for and 
found in Cody a happy tompromise 
between their last superintendent, who 
had been too virtuous, and their last 
but one, who had been too much the 
other way. When Detroit absorbed 
Delray, it annexed but did not absorb 
Frank Cody. Instead he proceeded to 
absorb the Detroit school system, of 
which he has been the beloved despot 

. for almost a quarter of a century. 
During that time he has come to be 
recognized throughout the nation as a 


peerless administrator. Under. his gui- - 


dance the schools of Detroit have been 
kept constantly abreast of the times, 
“but have never been wrenched by 
violent reforms or revolutions. In spite 
of the succession of crises through 
which the nation has passed during the 
last four years, no Detroit teacher has 
been dismissed for the sake of economy, 
althouth great economies have been 
effected. This happy result has been due 
largely to Frank Cody's capacity for 
friendship. Cooperation is his slogan. 
He knows and likes everybody, and 
everybody knows and likes Frank 
Cody. 


J. H. Trybom 


Chairman-Information 
Director of Vocational Education 


John H. Trybom, the founder and 


the only director, up to the present 
time, of manual training in the Detroit 
schools, was born in Motala, Sweden. 
He was graduated in 1886 from the 
Linkiping Gymnasium and later ac- 
quired diplomas from The Sloyd Train- 
ing School, Boston, from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, from 
Harvard University, and from the 
Lehrerbildungs-anstalt fur Knabenhan- 
darbeit, Leipzig, Germany. 


After teaching and supervising in 
Boston for ten years, he came to 
Detroit in 1899 as Director of Vo- 
cational Education. Among his achieve- 
ments in Detroit the following may be 
mentioned as outstanding: (1) He has 
been a keen student of economy in shop 
and home economics instruction, there- 
by serving if not actually saving his 
department during the last four years; 
(2) He has won for his teachers the 
same standing as that of those in other 
branches; (33 He has been a path- 
finder in the organization of industrial 
arts and home economics in the junior 
high school; (4) At a time when wood 
was almost the only material used in 
school shops, he organized about twenty 
years ago a diversified program called 
household mechanics and covering many 
materials; (5) His constant and out- 
standing success has been due largely 
to a habit he has of never being satis- 
fied with things as they are; in other 
words, he is always improving courses 
of study, methods of instruction, and 
class organization. 


As a boy in Sweden he made money 
by catching eels. As a man his chief 
recreation 1s fishing, in which, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Trybom, he is superior to 
Izaak Walton. He is also a great 
chopper and camper. He knows every 
mushroom by its first name and every 


Warren E. Bow 


Chairman Local Arrangements 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


Warren Edward Bow, Local Chair- 
man, (pronounce to rhyme with ‘‘how,”’ 
not ‘‘bo’’) was born 1891 in Detroit. 
He belongs by ancestry to the same 
race as Andrew Carnegie, Robert Burns, 
and the Haig family. The University of 
Illinois gave him an A. B. in 1914 and 
the University of Michigan, an A.M. 
in 1923. In the interval he had taught 
in the Southwestern High School, with 
a leave of absence of about two years, 
which he utilized by traveling in 
Europe, where he studied artillery and 
acquired the rank of Major. He was 
made Assistant Dean of Detroit Teachers’ 
College in 1922, Acting Dean in 1925, 
and Dean in 1926. In 1930 he was pro- 
moted to the post of Assistant Super- 
intendent. 


At the University of Illinois, Mr. 
Bow was distinguished for his pro- 
ficiency in ceramics and military science. 
After graduation he served for a time 
as a structural engineer. In 1915 he 
weighed less than 150 pounds; he now 
tips the beam at and with a figure which 
we refuse to discuss, though he does 
not carry one ounce of fat. He has an 
ingratiating smile which enables him 
easily to win the confidence of police- 
men, deans, ladies, tradesmen, horses, 
and generals. These professional, phy- 
sical and social qualifications make him 
an invaluable executive. 








wild flower, but cannot distinguish be- 
tween a sunflower and a rose; all garden 
flowers to him are Patagonias. His 
favorite dish is boiled lobster. Severely 
ascetic himself, he objects especially 
to women who swear when they fail 
to land a fish. He never brags but is 
rather proud of the fact that he once 
taught Helen Keller. 
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Benjamin F. Comfort 


Chairman-Entertainment 


Benjamin F. Comfort, Pioneer, is not 
only principal of the Cass Technical 
High School but its founder, for it was 
due to his size, geniality, enthusiasm, 
energy, and rectitude that this great 
school was started and grew to its 
present colossal proportions. He was 
born in Detroit in 1863 on the same day 
that the Battle of Gettysburg was 
fought. By birth and marriage he is 
allied to the first families of France, 
England, Michigan and South Caro- 
lina. After being partially educated at 
Trinity College, Hartford, he was later 
granted an honorary M. A. by that 
college. He began his career by six 
years of labor in the lumber industry of 
Louisiana and Michigan. In the former 
he learned a song beginning: 

“I got a gal in Birminham; 

She is yale an’ sweet as a ham.” 

From the latter he brought to Detroit 
a ballad entitled The Shantyman's Alpha- 
bet. Among its most brilliant lines are 
these: 

“A is for Axes that through the brush rang, 

And B is the Boys that used them so; 

C is the Chopping we always began 

And D is the Danger we always were in. 
Chorus: 

With my high-die de edery idery down 

We shant ‘em in the wild wood and nothing 

goes wrong.” 

He began his pedagogical labors by 
kicking a football over the Tappan 
School in 1886, a feat which instantly 
won for him the loving admiration of 
pupils and teachers. The Indians of 
Manitoulin Island, where, in the wil- 
derness, he has a palatial home and a 
vast estate, have adopted him, made 
him a chief, and named him Shing- 
Wauk, which means ‘‘Tall Pine.’’ This 
is an apt title, for he is a real Pioneer. 
To him Detroit and the nation owe a 
great debt as a founder and builder of 
technical education. His work, based as 
it is on Vision and Courage, will last. 





E. Lewis Hayes 


Chairman—Tours and Sightseeing 


E. Lewis Hayes, Scout Executive, 
came into the world on the day that 
Rutherford B. Hayes left the White 
House. Reed City, Michigan, has the 
honor of being his birthplace. He is 
descended from that Richard Warren 
who signed The Mayflower Compact 
and has all of the virtues of this ancient 
Puritan together with several gentler 
qualities derived from some of his later 
ancestors, who helped to make The 
Springfield Republican. Left fatherless 
when he was a small boy, he worked 
his way through high school, normal 
school, and the University of Michigan, 
his chief sources of income being de- 
rived from the pipe organ and the 
church furnace, on both of which 
instruments he became an expert per- 
former. His success as a producer of 
noise and an economizer of fuel was so 
great that he was adopted by one of 
his music teachers and obtained a job 
in a Pere Marquette round house, where 
he tried to improve the morals of his 
fellow workmen but succeeded only in 
pe his own vocabulary. Thus, 
equipped, he began to teach in Grand 
Rapids, but came in 1913 to The Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit. Since 
then he has been frequently promoted, 
until now he is at the head of all of the 
boys’ vocational schools in the city, 
a job which includes continuation 
work, a cooperative highschool, an 
opportunity school, and an adult trade 
school. He is also Assistant Professor 
Hayes of The University of Michigan, 
in which capacity he teaches teachers 
how to teach industrial subjects. 


E. Lewis Hayes is unique. He is 
always trying to figure out how to help 
other people; he has an extraordinary 
sense of humor and capacity for re- 
membering as well as inventing jokes; 
but his chief characteristic is integrity. 





Earl L. Bedell 


Executive Chairman 


Earl L. Bedell, Chief of Police, was 
born in Fairgrove, Michigan. The date 
of his advent upon this earth is not 
known; at least he has carefully con- 
cealed it. The only thing certain is that 
he was born bald and still remains in 
that condition. By 1913 he had reached 
such a state of maturity that he received 
a life certificate from the Central State 
Normal School. After some experience 
in a furniture factory, he began to 
teach at Lucas, Michigan, in 1909. In 
1913 he secured a job in the Norvell 
School, Detroit. His real career, how- 
ever, began in 1922, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Northwestern High School 
and was brought face to face with 
higher ideals. He was made supervising 
instructor of vocational education in 
1925, supervisor of vocational education 
in 1926, and assistant director of vo- 
cational education in 1929. In June, 
1932, he acquired the degree of Master 
of Arts from Battle Creek College. 
Nobody would know anything about 
his character and antecedents except 
that the president of a rural school 
board in 1912 pronounced him a man 
of exceptional ability and good habits. 
Love and esteem do not always go 
together, but it is safe to assert that 
Earl Bedell has the love and esteem of 
everybody with whom he comes into 
close contact. It should be added that 
one of the causes of his success is his 
habit of attending conventions. He has 
probably attended more conventions 
than any other three men in Detroit, 
although it is difficult to determine 
whether he does this from professional 
enthusiasm or from a desire to get 
away from the city. 








He is also a good cook. On the whole, 
it is nO exaggeration to say he is quite 
a valuable man. 
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Convention Headquarters 


This structure developed, along with 
Detroit’s great industries, from small 
beginnings in the old Cass Union 
School which opened February 1, 1907 
on the same site. 

It houses 4,500 day pupils and 4,000 
evening students, and is closely cooper- 
ative with the Detroit Employer's 
Association and with the many in- 
dustrial heads of our great city. 


Before you read further, turn 


to page 38, locate your con- 
vention hotel on the map, and 


make your reservation. 


Hotel Statler 

















The Detroit Statler is an ideal hotel 
for conventions—and a home for dele- 
gates attendng conventions. Overlook- 
ing Grand Circus Park, it is in a quiet 
location in the heart of downtown 
Detroit. It is in the midst of the color- 
ful theatre district—just around the 
corner from the interesting shops, and 
about a seven minutes’ walk from 
Cass Technical High School where 
many of the conventions meetings 


will be held. 























Cass Technical High School 


Centrally located at Vernor Highway 
and Second Boulevard, “‘Cass Tech’’ 
makes an ideal meeting 


general programs or discussion groups. 
Its seven floors of class rooms and work 


place for shops exhibit its varied curriculum. 








=P 


It would not be fair or safe for the Editor to claim credit for the 
writing of the personal sketches on the pages you have just read. It 
would not be fair because they are too cleverly done; and it would not 
be safe because the writer has indulged in intimacies that some of his 
subjects might resent on the part of anyone except a very intimate 
friend. Your Editor, therefore, bows for acknowledgment to Mr. E. L. 
Miller of the Detroit Public Schools as the author of those sketches. 


a 
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A Symposium on Vocational Education in Michigan 


Contributed by E. E. Gallup, supervisor 
of agriculture; K. G. Smith, supervisor of 
industrial training; Ruth Freegard, super- 
visor of home economics; John J. Lee, 
supervisor of rehabilitation; Di. George E. 
Myers, professor of vocational education 
and guidance, University of Michigan; 
and J. M. Trytten, School of Education, 
University of Michigan. 


The unfolding of Michigan's vo- 
cational program has paralleled pretty 
closely the rise of the state industrially. 
As a motor state Michigan had been 
established somewhat soundly by 1917 
when legislation for vocational edu- 
cation began to appear. The present 
set-up. of the state’s system of vo- 
cational education will be seen to have 
marched along with gratifving speed 
and vigor. 


Vocational Education in Michigan 
began with the passage of the Tufts 
Law, so named for Senator Tufts of 
Ludington who introduced the_ bill 





E. E. Gallup 


and with the support of Professor 
Walter French of Michigan State Col- 
lege secured its passage. The first bill 
passed in 1917 provided for acceptance 
of the Smith-Hughes Act but no 
permanent appropriation. Mr. E. E. 
Gallup who became Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education in 1919 urged 
Senator Tufts to re-enact the law of 
1918 and make the state appropriation 
a permanent one as long as the federal 
appropriation continued. This was done 
and since that time vocational cdu- 
cation in agriculture, home economics, 
and trade and industry has steadily 
increased in importance. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Whither agriculture? What 
How make agriculture pay? 


aims? 


A course of study in vocational 
agriculture must prepare the student 
for efficient farming, intelligent parti- 
cipation in the affairs of the agri- 
cultural group, and permit him to 
function as a desirable American citizen. 


Since modern agriculture is an appli- 
cation of the biological science, the 
physical sciences, and the social sciences, 
and since the farmer of the future must 
be skilled in the use of the mother 
tongue, elementary mathematics, ac- 
counting, and mechanics, much of the 
general curriculum of a good high 
school may be utilized. The farmer's 
very immediate concern in plant pro- 
duction, animal production, and the 
successful marketing of these products 
makes it imperative that the student of 
vocational agriculture shall be trained 
in farm sanitation and hygiene, plant 
and animal diseases, insect pests and 
their control, soils and drainage, the 
proper construction of farm buildings, 
good roads, markets and marketing. 
All this requires a thorough training in 
the biological, physical, and social 
sciences and a new application of the 
same. 


June 30, 


There has been a steady growth in 
the number of schools establishing 
departments of agriculture, the number 
of vocational agricultural teachers, the 
number of agricultural students, and 
the number of supervised projects com- 
pleted. In 1918 there were 43 schools 
reimbursed for their departments of 
vocational agriculture. For the year 
ending June 30, 1933, there were 180 
schools reimbursed. There are 37 schools 
on the waiting list hoping to qualify 
for reimbursement in the near future. 
This makes a total of 217 schools carry- 
ing on the vocational agricultural 
program in the state. For the year 
ending June 30, 1918, there were 
629 supervised projects completed. At 
the present time there are 4,371 super- 
vised projects in progress. The net 
project income for the fiscal year ending 
1918, was $6,292.76. This 
reached the sum of $265,849.55 ending 


June 30, 1930, which was $133,646.57 


more than the total amount of federal 
and state reimbursement. This makes 
of vocational agricultural education in 
Michigan an investment and not an 
expense. The net project income fell 
off nearly $44,000 in 1931 and nearly 
$81,000 more in 1932. It is apparant 
that we have reached the bottom and 
are now on the way up as the net 














Clarence Warner, American Farmer, 


Centerville, Michigan, Chapter No. 22, 


F. F. A. in his prize alfalfa field. 


“He Practiced Rotations.”’ 
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K. G. Smith. 


project income for the year ending 
June 30, 1933 is more than $10,000 above 
that of last year. 


The vocational efficiency of these 
agricultural departments is evidenced 
by the fact that out of 1325 farm boys 
who were graduated from the four 
year course in vocational agriculture 
last June, 945 or 71.3 per cent remained 
on the farm, many of them as partners 
with their fathers or brothers. Several 
of them have purchased their equip- 
ment with money earned in projects as 
4-H Club boys and later as vocational 
agricultural students in the high school. 
157 of these 1325 graduates or 11.8 per 
cent signified their intention to enter 
the Agricultural Department at Michi- 
gan State College. The number remain- 
ing on the farm added to the number 
entering the agricultural college equals 
1102 or 83.1 per cent of the graduates 
of last June remaining in the profession 
for which they were trained. 


These teachers of vocational agri- 
culture and their trained farm_ boys 
constitute an important agéficy co- 
operating with the federal*rélief army 
fighting to restore national prosperity. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Michigan is a state of widely differ- 
ing social and economic conditions. 
These vary from the most primitive 
rural type in the north to the highly 
developed agricultural sections in the 
central and southern parts of the ‘state 
and the congested manufacturing céfters 


of Detroit, Pontiac and Flint. “Fofty- ° 


eight per cent of male workers are 
engaged in manufacturing and nearly 
one-half of these are employed in the 
automobile industry. Women are’ not 
employed in large numbers. Only 19 
per cent of females 10 years of age and 
over are classed as “‘engaged in gainful 
occupations’ in the 1930 census as 
compared with 77 per cent of the males 
of the same age group. 


It is not a state which employs a 
large number of juvenile workers. 
Nearly all boys and girls are in full- 


~ 


time school up to the age of 16 years. 
This limits the part-time program to 
those over 16 years of age. Large in- 
dustrial developments are limited to 
an area south of a line drawn from 
Bay City directly west to Lake Michi- 
gan. The program of industrial edu- 
cation is not extensive but one well 
adapted to the needs of the state. 
Unit trade schools have not been 
developed extensively in Michigan al- 
though there are several outstanding 
schools of this kind. The most promi- 
nent are the George A. Davis Vo- 
cational and Technical High School, 
Grand Rapids, the Arthur Hill Trade 
School, Saginaw, the Wilbur Wright 
Cooperative High School, the Boys’ 
Vocational School, the Building Trades 
School, and the Girls’ Vocational 
School in Detroit. These schools are 
housed in their own separate buildings 
and the aim of the courses given is to 
prepare for employment in various 
lines among them bricklaying, plaster- 
ing, machine shop work, printing, 
drafting, trade dressmaking, cafeteria 
work, furniture making, and electrical 
work. Other cities such as Dearborn, 
Adrian, Muskegon, Negaunee, Calumet, 
Three Rivers, and Lansing have organi- 
zed unit trade courses as a part of their 


» 


high school program. These courses 
are intended for normal boys and girls 
who expect and desire to earn their 
living at a skilled occupation. 


In Detroit in the Chadsey High School 
a new type of industrial course is being 
developed in which more emphasis 
is laid on technical information and 
the development of executive ability 
by student directed activities. This 
course and the one at Fordson High 
School, are definite attempts to train 
students to meet changing conditions 
in industry. 


Two cities, Marquette and Detroit, 
maintain part-time cooperative classes. 
In Detroit the cooperative automech- 
anics course at Wilbur Wright High 
School is sponsored by the Auto 
Dealers Association and comprises one 
year of full-time school attendance 
followed by a year of cooperative 
training in service garages. 


Another interesting phase of part- 
time work is that of apprentice in- 
struction. These classes have been con- 
ducted chiefly in Detroit for brick- 
layers, plasters, metal lathers and 
electricians. Small apprentice classes 
in the metal trades have been organized 
in Bay City and Jackson. 








Industrial Training Includes Relief Work 
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Ruth Freegard 


Part-time general continuation 
schools are organized in a number of 
smaller cities. The objective of these 
schools is the social and economic ad- 
justment of boys and girls over 16 
years of age who have left full-time 
school for work or to help at home. 
Based on the assumption that the first 
essential of good citizenship is the 
ability to earn an honest living, these 
schools attempt to train the pupil in 
the qualities essential to success in 
any employment such as honesty, 
politeness, punctuality, loyalty, co- 
operation and accuracy. Above all 
things these schools minister to the 
needs of the individual pupil whether 
those needs are economic, social or edu- 
cational. Nearly 5,000 boys and girls 
are placed in employment every year 
by teachers and coordinators in these 
schools. 


In some places, notably in Grand 
Rapids, Jackson, and Muskegon, these 
schools have developed into Junior 
Vocational Schools; that is, schools 
which combine full-time and _part- 
time work and give general industrial 
or multi-occupational training. Evening 
classes are conducted in many cities. 

Industrial arts in Michigan is con- 
sidered to be the foundation for special- 
ized trade training and, as such, occupies 
an important place in the industrial 
education program of the larger cities. 
In the ninth grade in smaller cities 
and rural communities it has become 
an important factor in agricultural 
courses, as farm shop. The progressive 
cities of the state have mk to depend 
upon, the old-fashioned, single activity 
wood-working shop and have provided 
for aimuch more varied experience in- 
cluding woodwork, metalwork, elec- 
tricity, drawing, and printing. 

The general shop has grown in favor, 
and in many places boys have shops at 


home in which they spend their 


leisure time. 


No account of industrial education in 
Michigan would be complete without 
mention of private trade schools of 
which there are approximately forty 
in operation. These schools, when 
operated for profit, must be licensed by 
the state and are required to avoid 
misleading advertising and to be honest 
in their instruction. 

The two best known schools, the 
General Motors Institute of Technology 
at Flint and the Henry Ford Trade 
School at Dearborn, are not operated 
for profit but are conducted by the 
parties concerned to train their own 
employees. The very best type of in- 
dustrial education is found in both 
these schools, and in them a boy may 
receive the most thorough trade and 
technical education for industry. 


Two other schools which are ex- 
amples of the technical institute type 
are located in Detroit. These are the 
Detroit School of Applied Science, 
8203 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, and 
the Lawrence Institute of Technology, 
15100 Woodward Avenue, Highland 
Park. 


Besides these four schools there are ¢ 
numerous smaller schools givitig in-; 


struction in acetylene and electric 
welding, metal finishing, tool and die 
design, sign writing, Lalétien. and 
beauty culture. All of these schools are 
inspected and licensed, and their yearly 
enrollment amounts to 7,000. 


VocaTIONAL Home Economics 


Home economics in Michigan is at- 
taining its goal in the training for 
worthy home membership, for more 
intelligent consumption, and for the 
adjustment of homemaking to present 
conditions. The degree of success with 
which home economics departments are 
meeting the present economic stress 
and adapting courses of study to build 
for the inevitable changes in home and 
family life, is reflected in improved 


” 
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conditions in the home and in the 
attitude of students and thoughtful 
citizens toward the department. Sup- 
port of home economics has been 
strengthened by the effectiveness of the 
efforts to meet local emergency needs. 
There have been improvements in the 
scope and quality of publicity given the 
departments. Comments of school offi- 
cials and other public leaders have 
expressed clearer understanding and 
appreciation of the purposes a sco 
of home economics education. The 
spirit of the teachers has been splendid 
in the face of increased - personal re- 
sponsibilities, in drastic cuts in salar‘es 
and in department funds. 


Vocational home economics is offered 
in Michigan in the day, part-time, and 
evening schools.-Durtng the past year 
economic stress resulted in a decrease 
in the number’and enrollments of part- 
time and evening schools. The increase 
in the day schools counter-balance this 
condition. 


Of the 75 towns and cities maintain- 
ing vocational home economics pro- 
grams, 64 of these have a population 
of less than 3,000. George-Reed Pro- 
ram III with one additional month 
a summer supervision is best adapted 
to the small school, so is in operation 
in 60 places. Enrollments have in- 
creased during the past year in most of 
the small towns due to the lack of em- 
ployment opportunities, and to the 
return of relatives from the cities to 
the smaller towns. 


During the past year, more material 
prepared at school was used in homes 
than ever reported before: Menus on 
low cost levels and sheets suggesting 
various ways of preparing common 
foods were particularly commended. 
More actual problems have been used 
to motivate units and lessons resulting 
in marked increases in interest. The 
lessons on personal improvement and 
family relations have brought in many 
appreciative comments on the whole- 
some reaction on home morale. 





Community Service—Marmalade for the Red Cross Jam Closet 











John J. Lee 


Adult work included such special 
units last winter as The Consumer 
Goes Shopping, training for house- 
hold employment (held at Y.W.C.A. 
for applicants waiting for household 
jobs), home nursing, beauty clinic, 
child care and training, and the pre- 
school child. 

The part-time schools have rendered 
most effective service in cooperating 
with local relief agencies and in sepa- 
rate work for the pupils and their 
families. Frequently the girls employed 
in homes or stores through the part-time 
school were the only bread-winners. 
Learning how to utilize what they 
have or what has been given them 
formed the basis for most of the home 
economics class work. 


Perhaps the outstanding develop- 
ment of the year has been the expansion 
of home project work and improve- 
ment in the quality of work and 
reports. All but one day school have 
undertaken home projects with written 
reports. In the summer of 1932, over 
3700 home projects were undertaken 
and completed in 49 towns. In 1933, 
sixty towns undertook summer projects 
with over 4000 reports of completed 
work. One-fourth of a unit of high 
school credit is granted for adequate 
summer project work. During the 
school year, nearly 3000 home projects 
were completed, with a particularly 
good scope in those conducted during 
Christmas vacation. The part-time 
schools are finding home projects a 
desirable means of clinching home 
economics training for girls who are 
out of work or are staying at home. 
One part-time school (Bay City) re- 
quires each girl to satisfactorily com- 
plete and write a report on a home pro- 
ject before her release papers are granted. 
Evening classes reported an increasing 
number of specially planned activities 
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to be practiced at home showing the 
expansion of home projects to the adult 
groups in homemaking education. 

The three conferences for vocational 

home economics last year provided 
an opportunity for exchanging con- 
crete suggestions and for preparing 
materials of general help. Miss Florence 
Fallgatter, our Federal Agent, led the 
discussion in teaching related art at a 
small conference in the Upper Peninsula 
and assisted in the discussion on ways 
of utilizing Red Cross and other ma- 
teriais provided for the needy homes of 
girls in the classes. Reports summari- 
zing activities at the conferences in- 
cluded : 

““Instrvction and Suggestions for 
Home Projects’’—complete re- 
vision—!7 pages. 

“Lesson Planning’’—Standards for 
daily short pians. 

“Teaching Family Relationships’ 

-both incidentally and as 
units. 





When Production Begins Dependency Ceases 
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“Community Learns Home Eco- 
nomics Meets Crises’’—Sug- 
gestions for serving school, 
home and community. 

“Teaching Bud gets’’—chiefly 
thrift. 

“Vitalizing Food Lessons’’—other 
than fool preparation. 

“Things to do in Related Art” 
—both as part of home eco- 
nomics units and as separate 
units. 


Guides for home projects in: 
‘Personal Improvement”’ 
‘Health and Beauty Improvement’’ 


The work being done for relief and 
reconstruction which has been referred 
to previously, may be briefly sum- 
marized. Every department of home 
economics in all-day and part time 
schools reported assistance in meeting 
the economic situation. Most of them 
made definite contributions to organi- 
zed relief agencies. Some directed their 
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full attention to helping the families 
represented in their classes. 


a. Day schools—Low cost foods 
were emphasized in menu planning, 
dishes prepared and meals served. 
Leaflets, newspaper articles and othet 
devices were used to pass helpful in- 
formation on to the homes. More 
local welfare lists wete used as basis for 
class work, in some instances leading 
to improvement of these lists. Hot 
lunch services to undernourished 
brought appreciative recognition of 
departments. The barter system for 
hot lunch was used in rural groups. 
Made over garments, various devices 
for pattern economics in selection, 
alteration and use, and more work on 
care and repair of clothing resulted in 
enthusiastic appreciation of the girls 
and their families for this effective 
help. Many lessons and whole units 
wete motivated by concrete problems 
brought in by class members. Invari- 
ably, others homes reported benefits 
from work so motivated. More schools 
reported class work on recreation in the 
home than in other years; this ‘ncluded 
discussions from many angles, practice 
in carrying out plans for recreation for 
all family members during ‘‘at home”’ 
nights, and in playing games with little 
children, and sesection of crafts for 
related art units which might become 
hobbies. In one small town, a farm 
home was destroyed by fire. The ad- 
vanced class in home economics offered 
to assist their classmate by collecting 
materials or garments which were 
made to fit the several members of the 
family. They organized a little cam- 
paign resulting in donations of canned 
goods, small furniture, furnishings, 
toys and other clothing. The daughter 
completed home projects in the re- 
novation of the donations in clothing 
and furniture. 
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The relief activities from the annual 
report of the Girls’ Vocational Schools 
in Detroit were the most compre- 
hensive and showed the most varied 
and effective contacts with relief agen- 
cies and philanthropic groups. 

The two colleges training teachers of 
vocational home economics, Michigan 
State College at East Lansing and 
Michigan State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti, have utilized various means 
for strengthening their work. The 
teacher trainers have contacted the 
teachers in the field. They have in- 
vited suggestions from the state super- 
visor and have cooperated in projects 
which would aid the whole program 
in the state. Suggestions for assistance 
were made at the vocational conferences. 
Senior students are now expected to 
supervise at least one home project 
during student teaching. Junior and 
senior college students have responded 
to the opportunity arranged for them 
to visit during the summer with 
teachers who are supervising home 
projects and, in return, receive help 
on their own vocational experience 
projects. A Home Project Day for girls 
from each of the five training centers 
in charge of the senior students in 
the advanced course in home econom- 
ics methods, was observed at Michi- 
gan State College. Home practice and 
home projects work in each center was 
exhibited and the plans included a 
program, a picnic and competitive 
sports. Students in both colleges are 


having more contacts with children. 


and are better prepared for their teach- 
ing in child development. They also 
have student teaching in centers which 
meet requirements for vocational home 
economics and have opportunity to 
contact Classes in related sciences and 
in art. Visits to evening classes in 
homemaking for adults are required of 
all prospective teachers and to part- 
time school classes when arrangements 
can be made. At Michigan State,Normal 


» 


College, each senior student assists at 
least twice during the evening school 
at the Lincoln Consolidated School (a 
training center). 

Home economists in Michigan are 
looking forward to the coming con- 
vention and hope that many of the 
visitors will visit the vocational home 
economics departments. There are three 
part-time schools and twenty day 
schools outside of those in Detroit 
within a radius of sixty miles. Help in 
planning a route to the convention to 
include visits to vocational home eco- 
nomics departments may be obtained 
by writing to the state supervisor. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION ° 

The purpose of vocational rehabilita- 
tion is not only humanitarian but it is 
social and economic as well. This 
service benefits persons who have suf- 
fered misfortune or accident and those 
who are left physically handicapped 
either from accidents in industry, on 
our public highways, or in our homes. 
Persons who are disabled by disease 
and those who suffer from congenital] 
deformities are also eligible a8 re- 
habilitation. 

The services of rehabilitation are 
many, and they are varied according 
to the particular need of the individual 
person to be served. Essentially, how- 
ever, they begin with, first, finding or 
locating the disabled person; second, 
through personal survey to determine 
the particular services for physical 
rehabilitation he requires; third, to 
obtain medical treatment for physical 
restoration; fourth, to furnish vo- 
cational counselling and guidance to 
help him determine what kind of work 
he can do successfully in spite of his 
handicap; fifth, to provide vocational 
training; sixth, to furnish or help the 
disabled person obtain artificial limbs; 
seventh, to assist him to find successful 
employment through which he can 
earn*a living both for himself and his 





Guidance and Placement for Training and Retraining 
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dependents, and, finally, through fol- 
low-up counselling mes | guidance help 
him to make a successful adjustment to 
the work opportunity he has found so 
he can carry on permanently and 
successfully. 


Since July, 1921, a total of 17,070 
persons have applied for rehabilitation 
in Michigan. Of that number, 735 have 
been found to be so slightly disabled 
that after physical restoration they 
could return to their old employment, 
so were closed as ‘“‘Ineligible.’’ 723 
were able to rehabilitate themselves. 
During the last twelve years, however, 
3,975 have been rehabilitated and placed 
in employment by the rehabilitation 
department and on July 1 this year 
2,746 persons were in process of re- 
habilitation. It is particularly signi- 
ficant to note that the number re- 
quiring rehabilitation service to effect 
their rehabilitation has increased from 
859 to 2,746, or an increase of 219 per 
cent. 


The economic significance of rehabili- 
tation service is even more command- 
ing. Carefully kept records on each 
individual case show that the state's 
total investment for this service has 
been approximately $353,976.30. At 
the same time these records show that 
these 3,975 rehabilitated persons have 
earned a total of nearly $20,000,000.00, 
or 56.5 times as much as has been spent 
by the State to rehabilitate them. 


Another very remarkable contrast 
may now be made. If we should cal- 
culate the cost of the welfare burden 
which would have been inevitable 
but for rehabilitation which made it 
possible for these 3,975 persons to 
return to work and self-support, this 
burden would have reached the stagger- 
ing total of $14,500,000.00. 

The difference between what these 


3,975 persons have earned and what 
they would have cost society to main- 
tain them in dependency is $24,500.00. 
The state’s investment is only $353,- 
976.30. 


If we look to the generations of the 
past we observe that their disabilities 
were due to wars and disease. While we 
have reduced the ravages of disease, we 
have created for ourselves a civili- 
zation which kills and injures more 
persons in every twelve months’ period 
through automobilies alone than we 
killed or injured throughout our entire 
participation in the World War. 


The age-old principle that ‘“‘society 
must either cure its ills or endure them”’ 
therefore still holds. So long as re- 
habilitation and other related services 
are able to show that ‘‘It is sound 
ie policy and good economy’’ to 
ollow the constructive course we are 
now following, rehabilitation will con- 
tinue to be regarded as an absolutely 
fundamental and essential service of 
organized government and of society. 
Furthermore, so long as in our social 
evolution the ries I to our citizens 
continue to increase—so long the neces- 
sity of a constantly expanding program 
of rehabilitation will also continue to 
increase. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


Credit for the first school work in 
Michigan under the name of vocational 
guidance belongs to Jesse B. Davis, 
now of Boston University. Soon after 
the vocational guidance movement was 
born in Boston, Massachusetts, 1908, 
Professor Davis, then principal of 
Central High School in Grand Rapids, 
organized in his school a program of 
“vocational and moral guidance 
through high school English.”’ By 
1912 Mr. Davis bore the official title of 
Director of Vocational Guidance for 
the city. In the same year he described 
his program in a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association and in 1914 de- 
scribed it more fully in his book 


> 


‘‘Vocational and Moral Guidance.’ 


It was at Grand Rapids, also, in 
connection with the 1913 meeting of 
the National Society for Promotion of 
Industrial Education (the forerunner 
of the American Vocational Associ- 
ation) that the National Vocational 
Guidance Association was launched. 


To Detroit, however, under the 
leadership of Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, Dr. Charles L. Spain, goes 
the honor for organizing the first com- 
prehensive program of vocational guid- 
ance in Michigan. This program got 
under way in September, 1921 and in- 
volved a Vocational Bureau with a 
budget of $50,000 and provision for 
occupational information, counselling, 
placement, and follow-up work. Al- 
though the Bureau was abandoned one 
year later, owing to the fact that the 
City Council cut off its funds in a 
moment of economy, all of these vo- 
cational guidance activities were con- 
tinued under various departments of 
the school system. They have since 
been brought together again, and are 
now under the Facet of Assistant 
Superintendent Bow who has charge 
of vocational education. 


During the depression year 1932-33, 
740 boys and 2,541 girls were assisted 
by the placement office of the Detroit 
schools in obtaining positions, and 
special provision was made for brief 
periods of training for many of these 
young workers just before their em- 
ployment began. There are now 40 
counselors in the 21 intermediate or 
junior high schools of Detroit and 
provision is made for counselling in 
the senior high and vocational schools. 
Many of the counselors are —— 
wholly to the work of counselling, 
but for many, a study of occupations 
has been made a part of the social 
studies work in the junior high schools. 


At the present time vocational guid- 
ance activities, varying in completeness 
and in effectiveness, will be found in 
most of the larger and many of the 
smaller city school systems of the state. 





Training junior workers for clerical jobs 
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The University of Michigan has 
offered courses dealing with vocational 
guidance since 1919. Extension courses 
as well as residence courses have been 

rovided and both have been taken by a 
te number of students, many major- 
ing in this field for a master’s degree. 
The State Normal College at Ypsilanti 
and College of Education of the City of 
Detroit, also offer courses in this field. 

An interesting recent development in 
Michigan is the organization of the 
Muskegon County Guidance Council. 
The purpose of this council are to pro- 
vide guidance for all boys and girls in 
the entire county and to bring into 
effective cooperation in this under- 
taking all of the social agencies of the 
county that are interested in youth. 
Thus, the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
Boy Scouts, Girl Reserves, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Quadrangle Clubs, In- 
dustrial Foremen’s. Club and other 
organizations are working with rep- 
resentatives of the county and city 
school systems in trying to find out 
what each can do best in creating and 
carrying on a county wide program of 
guidance. 

Another promising step taken re- 
cently was the appointment early in 
August of this year of a committee 
on Guidance by the State Association 
of County School Commissioners. The 
chairman of this committee is Mr. 
Earl R. Peters, of Alpena, who has 
actively promoted guidance activities 
in his county for some years. The 
committee is already formulating plans 
for the promotion of guidance work in 
rural communities. 

While retrenchment, which has been 
severe in educational work generally 
throughout the State, may reduce to 
some extent the number of persons 
devoting their entire time to vo- 
cational guidance, there is much evi- 
dence of growing interest in this work 
on the part of educators and parents 
and a greater tendency for it to be 
looked upon as an enterprise in which 
the entire school staff and many social 
agencies of the community should 
Participate. 


CoMMERCIAL EpuCcATION 


In the Technical and Vocational 
Schools of Michigan 

The demand for commercial training 
in Michigan has been very rapidly 
growing. The Bureau of Education 
reported in 1929 that during the six 
preceding years a 45 per cent increase 
in high school enrollments had been 
accompanied by an increase in com- 
mercial enrollment of 120 per cent*. 
Several of the larger schools report 
very large commercial enrollments, 
with commercial subjects sought not 
only for vocational reasons, but freely 
elected by students in college pre- 
paratory and other courses. Hamtramck 








*U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1929, No. 35. 


reports that out of 2,538 senior high 
pe pupils, 1,016 are enrolled as 
commercial students. 

In spite of this rapidly growing de- 
mand for business training, (or rather 
because of it, perhaps) a few of the 
larger school systems do not consider 
commercial education to come within 
the scope of technical or vocational 
schools. We find quite generally that 
those who want commercial training 
are enrolled in the full-time, regular 
high school courses. Information is 
not available from all of the twenty 
cities which were approached because 
they operate a part-time continuation 
school service; but the status of com- 
mercial education in these schools is 
revealed by the fact that some of them 
offer no commercial subjects at all; 
some of them have found their attend- 
ance reduced to a point that has neces- 
sitated discontinuing commercial sub- 
jects, and even the entire program for 
girls. The strong departments in Detroit, 
Hamtramck, and Holland report that 
commercial students are turned over 
to the full-time high schools, including 
technical and vocational schools. 


This comes as a natural result of 
several factors. The depression with its 
scarcity of jobs leaves most students 
with nothing to prevent attendance 
upon the full time regular course. Also 
the trend in business employment 
policy is to emphasize maturity and at 
least high school graduation as evi- 
dences of ability and more substantial 
foundations; so that nothing less than 
the regular high school course has 
siicoded much hope of placement. 

The part-time department of the 
Girls’ Vocational School, Detroit, has 
a commercial ccurse for junior clerical 
workers. The instruction includes cour- 
ses in typewriting, filing, business 
practice and business English and 
Arithmetic. 

The other part-time schools of the 
state, if they offer commercial training 
at all, confine it to skills, incidental to 
some specific vocation for which train- 
ing is offered, such as typewriting for 
restaurant girls who wish to be able 
to write out the menu cards. A few 
of the cities, notably Jackson and 
Pontiac, report a little commercial 
training (typewriting, filing, office 
routine) as prevocational or consumer 
education. 

At least one of the cities has turned 
to the part-time school as a solution 
for the post-graduate problem. Ionia 
reports that out of 131 part-time 
students last year, 79 were voluntary 
students with previous education vary- 
ing from high school graduation to 
four years of college. 

The increase in high school enroll- 
ments, accompanied as it has been by 
an outstanding increase in commercial 
enrollment, emphasizes the opportunity 
for attention to training for relief and 
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reconstruction. The great need is to 
offer the numerous students of average 
ability something that will fit them 
for a work that will be within their 
capacity, and that will afford them a 
happy and satisfying livelihood all of 
which calls for emphasis on guidance, 
methods of instruction, and standards 
of work. 


Do You Know? 


Three of Michigan's vocational 
teacher training institutions are on 
superhighwavs; within one and one- 
half hours of Detroit by automobile. 

1543 vocational teachers in Michigan. 

Seven large cities in Michigan are 
centers for vocational and technical 
schools, Detroit, Pontiac, Saginaw, 
Flint, Grand Rapids, Muskegon, and 
Jackson. 

The total yearly enrollment in Michi- 
gan’s private trade schools is 7,000. 
These schools are licensed and in- 
spected. The 6 technical and vocational 
schools of Detroit with the other 
schools of the city and the metro- 
politan area will show exhibits in 
their buildings. 

Detroit has 250 public schools and 
employs 7,212 teachers. 

There are 75 parochial schools. 

One vocational school in Detroit, 
not equipped with power machines, 
produced 6,589 marketable garments 
in 1932. 

Woodward Avenue is now rated as 
one of the world’s greatest highways. 
This Avenue was first projected for the 
transport of troops and munitions be- 
tween Fort Detroit and Fort Mackinac. 

Canada lies south of Detroit on the 
city map. 

Two parks lie within Detroit's loop. 

The unique interest and beauty of 
Belle Isle are world famous. 

One hour and a half between Detroit 
and Chicago by air. 

Detroit's population has increased 
1,250,000 in the last three decades. 

25,000 modern hotel rooms to suit 
every purse. 

INDusTRY: 

Michigan ranks third in foreign 
exports in the United States. 

133 companies manufacture drugs 
and chemicals in Detroit. 

Detroit has over 2,200 manufacturing 
plants. 

A. V. A. ProGram: 

18 local committees are working for 
your pleasure and profit in Detroit in 
December. (33 people in one of those 
committees. ) 

The pageant ‘The Turning Wheel”’ 
scheduled for Wednesday evening, Dec. 
6, will be worth your trip to Detroit. 
Those Cass people with their art, 
music and dramatic facilities always do 
things right. 

The Chrysler Corporation is furnish- 
ing free automobile transportation for 
the many Detroit tours. 
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Set-Up and Administration 
of Vocational Education in the 
Detroit Public Schools 


By Mr. Joun H. Trysom 
Director of Vocational Education 


Thirty-four years have elapsed since 
the introduction of industria] arts as a 
subject in the Detroit public schools, 
but it is during the past twenty years 
that a remarkable growth in the 
facilities for vocational education has 
taken place. This is true not only with 
reference to trade, technical, and com- 
mercial schools but it also applies to 
vocational aspects of education in 
intermediate, high, evening, and con- 
tinuation schools as well. 

The early work consisted of simple 
problems in cabinet making for the 
purpose of general education. Today 
instruction is given in a large number 





Glider Designed and Built by Students in the Cass Aeronautics 
Construction Class 


curriculum. At the present time, tech- 
nical education is given at the Cass 
Technical High School and, on a 
smaller scale, in some of the academic 
high schools. 





Food Laboratory Class for Nurses 


of mechanical arts subjects for vo- 
cational ends. Trade courses varying 
in length from a few weeks to several 
years are included in this program as 
well as the try-out courses in the inter- 
mediate schools and the part-time 
courses for apprentices and cooperative 
students. 


Vocational subjects receive much 
help and cooperation from agencies 
outside the school. Employers are in- 
terested in a general way in the product 
of the schools, but thev seem to 
cooperate more keenly and effectively 
in the training for mechanical ability 
with tools than in any other line of 
school work. Employers act as members 
of committees for the varying branches 
of vocational and trade education 
with great benefit to this instruction. 


Technical education is defined in 
this city as vocational training that 
involves a regular high school edu- 
cation. In our technical high school 
courses, therefore, vocational prep- 
aration is the most important factor 
in determining the subjects in each 


Aside from the technical high school 
courses, trade education for boys is 
organized under four divisions: senior 
part-time, junior part-time, all-day 
trade, and the cooperative. 


The senior part-time instruction is 
intended for apprentices regularly em- 
ployed. It was begun on a small scale 
in 1910. At present, instruction is 
given to apprentices in plastering, 
brick laying, metal lathing, and elec- 
trical construction at the Building 
Trades School, and in printing, elec- 
trical work, tool making, ak steam 
engineering at the Wilbur Wright 
Cooperative High School, and in nu- 
merous evening schools. 

The junior part-time organization 
began in 1917. This instruction is 
given to boys who have reached the 
age of sixteen years and who desire 
to leave the regular school and enter 
employment. These students attend 
the school eight hours a week until 
they reach the age of seventeen. Four 
hours a week is the time devoted to 
some special line of shop work. On 
account of the limited time given to 
trade education, this training can only 
be looked upon as a possible help to 
securing apprenticeship training in the 
industries or as a preparation for con- 
tinued training in the all-day trade 
classes. The enrollment in these classes 
has decreased considerably during the 
past two years. 





Wilbur Wright Cooperative High School 
Lay-Out for Outdoor Poster 
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Bricklaying in the Building Trade School 


All-day trade education for bovs 
‘Smith-Hughes) began at the North- 
eastern High School in 1920 with one 
class in machine shop practice. From 
this smal] beginning, the work has 
developed into several lines of in- 
struction. All-day trade training is 
given in machine shop practice, auto 
mechanics, printing, painting, decor- 
ating, electrical work, and pattern 
making at George Junior Trade School 
and Wilbur Wright School. 


In May, 1928, instruction began in 
cooperative training for automotive 
manufacturing and automotive service. 
The Wilbur Wright Cooperative High 
School, built for this purpose, was 
completed in February, 1930. The 
trade subjects now taught on the 
cooperative plan are machine shop 
work, auto: mechanics, printing, com- 
mercial subjects, and mechanical draw- 
ing. 


In academic subjects the standard 
high school courses have been modified 
for use in the Wilbur Wright Cooper- 
ative High School. With the assistance 
of employers and workmen, shop courses 
have been prepared to fit the needs of 
the trade studied. 


In order to meet the federal and state 


requirements for trade instruction in 
evening, part-time, all-day, and co- 
operative schools, teacher training, 
both in industry and methods courses, 
has been carried on to enable instructors 
of Smith-Hughes classes to meet the 
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qualifications set up by the state and 
federal plan for vocational education. 
The University of Michigan has co- 
operated in giving this training. 

The Girls’ Vocational School, which 
began in 1912, prior to the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes law, now offers 
opportunity for special types of training 
to girls of intermediate and high school 
rank. It is the purpose of the school 
to provide vocational training for 
girls who must go to work at a rela- 
tively early age. 

The school trains girls for positions 
in dressmaking shops, alteration de- 
partments of stores, for positions in 
cafeterias or tearooms as waitresses or 
helpers, for positions in offices as filing 
clerks and typists, for positions as 
clerks in offices of doctors and dentists, 
and for positions in homes as assistants 
to mothers. 

The school also gives careful training 
in the vocation of homemaking. This 
course is especially valuable to girls 
who are needed at home. 


Vocational education below college 
grade in Detroit has been organized 
this year as a division of the public 
school system under the direction of an 
assistant superintendent. This division 
includes (1) commercial education, 
(2) guidance and placement, (3) tech- 
nical and trade schools, (4) vocational 
education and industrial arts in elemen- 
tary, intermediate, and high schools, 
and (5) home economics and trade 
schools for girls. The Department of 
Vocational Education, so called, is a 
part of this large division of the school 
system, and continues to have super- 
visory charge of instruction, equip- 
ment, etc., in all the above branches, 
with the exception of commercial edu- 
cation and guidance and placement. 

The Department of Vocational Edu- 





Machine Shop Class—All-day Trade School 
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Wilbur Wright Cooperative High School 


Steam Engineering Boiler Room 


cation is in charge of a director and an 
assistant director. Three subject super- 
visors are employed full-time in that 
capacity, having charge respectively 
of mechanical drawing, clothing, and 
food work. Each of the following 
subjects—metal work, printing, and 
automobile mechanics—is supervised 
by a man who gives part of his time 
to teaching. 

Supervisors of instruction in this 
department give their services through- 
out the school system in their respective 
subjects. 


GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


The Department of Guidance and 
Placement is a centralized agency in 
charge of the complete’ guidance pro- 
gram of the public schools. 

Its principal activities are: 

(1) Personal, educational, and vo- 
cational guidance. 

(2) Studies of Detroit occupations. 

(3) Placement and coordination. 

The placement service was established 
in 1921, and, at the same time, the 
first individuals with the title of 
counselor were assigned to positions 
in the schools. The central office of the 
department is the point of contact for 


the young people making the transition 
from school to employment. The office 
assists through helpful counsel and 
information in the many adjustments 
required. 


School counselors provide guidance 
through group csianiatio and in- 
dividual interviews. There are no special 
counselors in the elementary schools. 
In the intermediate (junior high) school, 
there are two counselors, one man and 
one woman. In the senior high schools, 
the house principals or study hall 
counselors are responsible for the guid- 
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ance program. In both the inter- 
mediate and senior high schools, the 
counselors work with pupils of their 
own sex, and the work is so organized 
that the counselors have contact with 
the pupils throughout the three years 
that they are in school. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


This is a federal and state service for 
physically disabled and vocationally 
handicapped persons over sixteen year's 
of age who, it may be expected, will 
compete in the usual endeavors to earn 
a living. Established since 1920, the 
service offers vocational counseling and 
training, social investigation, ortho- 
pedic appliance aids, and placement. 

In Detroit there is splendid oppor- 
tunity for vocational training in our 
public school system where disabled 
persons are given special programs to 
fit their needs. The high schools, 
technical and trade schools, and the 
High School of Commerce have con- 
tributed greatly to the service of 
rehabilitation. Local private trade 
schools have been used to advantage 
and apprenticeship work (otherwise 
known as employment training) has 
been arranged in many Detroit com- 
mercial a industrial establishments. 

The ‘‘Detroit Rehabilitation and 
Placement Bureau’’ located in the Clay 
School, 453 Stimson Street, plans and 
supervises all special rehabilitation 
programs and maintains physical, social 
and industrial record of all persons who 
have been registered for the service. 


Do You Know? 


The American Vocational Association 
was born in 1907. 

Incorporated in 1929 under the laws 
of the State of Indiana. 

Membership in the A.V.A. is over 
11,000. 

There are 304 Life Members. 

The $100 cost of life membership may 
be arranged on payments. 

First convention in 1926 in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

1600 members attended the con- 
vention in Kansas City in 1932. 

2500 are expected in Detroit in 1933. 





Measuring the Customer, Trade Dressmaking, Girls’ Vocational School 
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FORT PONCHARTRAIN 


The Home of the Family Car 











DETROIT 
A City of Many Industries 


Not so many years ago Detroit was a 
great buggy-building town. It also 
built marine engines for its river and 
lake traffic. One day it put the engine 
in the buggy and made an automobile, 
and the automobile made Detroit. At 
least the motor industry built a new 
town on an old chassis. In less than 
two score vears it turned this modest 
little American city into a garage 
keeper's idea of heaven, swept the 
world off its feet, and put it on Detroit- 
made wheels. 

Everybody knows that the family 
car was born in Detroit. But Detroit is 
most emphatically not a one man or a 
one industry town. Besides possessing 
the world’s largest fortune and the 
world’s largest factory, office building, 
stove works, copper and brass mills, 
Detroit leads the nation in vacuum 
cleaners, iceless_ refrigerators, pills, 


by Mary Hopkins 


Publicity Director, Detroit Y.W.C. A. 


paints, pins, freight cars, tissue paper, 
adding machines and a- hundred other 
products. Its symphony orchestra, in- 
stitute of arts, public library, zoo, 
theatres, hotels, country clubs, and 
highwavs are among the finest in the 
country. 


CANADA TO THE SOUTH 


Present day Detroit is at once one of 
the most modern of American cities and 
the oldest city west of the Alleghenies. 
It had been making history for a hun- 
dred and twenty-nine years when Chic- 
ago was named, was a hundred years 


old when Buffalo was plotted, and 
ninety-five years old when Cleveland 
was laid out. 


Its beginnings date back to the 
period of French exploration during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, 
but the actual founding of the trading 
post occurred in 1701 when the French- 
man Cadillac built a fort and named it 
for his friend Pontchartrain, the French 
colonial minister. 

Across the Detroit River to the 
south is Canada. The proximity of the 
foreign land is a constant reminder of 
the fact that the most American of 





Stately Buildings Replace Scraggly Structures 
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American cities served under three 
flags, ‘‘a living refutation of the belief 
popular in New England: that history 
is bounded on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean and on the west by the Hudson 
River.’’ Detroit fell into the hands of 
the English in 1760 and became part of 
the United States after much fighting 
and negotiating in 1796. 


New Era 


Years ago it was described as “‘a 
beautiful city of clean, wide, luxuriously 
shaded streets, of spacious dignified 
houses, and of no mean culture.’’ The 
old town still exists for those who 
know how to find it, but a strange thing 
has happened; a great city has moved 
in on top of it a completely obscured 
it. This all happened in a sort of gold 
rush. With the dawn of the auto- 
mobile, “‘one single type of young 
hustling go-getter came in in such 
large numbers that neither he nor his 
family could be assimilated into the 
group that leads in a city’s aesthetic 
enrichment. At first these newcomers 
were content to see the city lose much 
of its charm, content to ‘make money 
here without making it their home.”’ 


But times changed once more when 
great fortunes had been made. And 
now on every hand the visitor sees in 
Detroit unsurpassed architectural and 





“A Perfect Harmony of Arts™’ 


cultural beauties made possible by her 
captains of industry. Scraggly structures 
of wood and brick, na of an un- 
paralleled mushroom growth, have been 
replaced by stately buildings of granite 
and marble to such an extent that few 
people who have not seen Detroit in 
recent years realize how beautiful it 
has become. 


ART TREASURES 


Detroit’s Art Center, with its Public 
Library and Institute of Arts of white 
marble in a setting of broad, green 
lawns and beautiful trees, will repay a 
thorough inspection. The Public Li- 
brary, designed by Cass Gilbert, is of 
the Italian Renaissance type housing a 
remarkable historical collection of 
books on Detroit and the Northwest 
Territory. 


In the Institute of Arts across Wood- 
ward Avenue, Monsieur Cret, the 
architect, and Dr. Wilhelm R. Valen- 
tiner, its recent director, created an 
ideal background and atmosphere for 
collections of treasures. ‘In each sepa- 
rate room the centuries live their own 
full life. In all rooms there is perfect 
harmony of arts: the fine arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture, and the decorative 
arts with their different examples of 
arts and crafts, silver and furniture.” 
There is a genuine French room, brought 


direct from France and built in its 
entirety, displaying the eighteenth cen- 
tury art. A Dutch room of the seven- 
teenth century is built as an upper and 
lower story with heavily beamed ceil- 
ings; and a tiny Gothic chapel has been 
given a gemlike setting in an open 
court. A complete house in the Georgian 
style of colonial times, brought con 
Philadelphia, has been erected in the 
American wing. 

Dr. Valentiner, one of the foremost 
students of the Dutch school, super- 
vised the arrangement of the collections 
according to his own creed. Instead of 
overloaded walls, he permitted only 
a very choice collection of the real 
masterpieces of all times to be on 
view for quiet and concentrated enjoy- 
ment. As soon as one of the works 
can be replaced by a better one of its 
kind, the better one is given the place 
of honor and the other is removed to a 
study and reference room. 

High up on the list of the Institute's 
treasures are the Genoese Madonna of 
Luca Della Robbia, an important recent 
addition to its collection of Renaissance 
sculpture; Velasquez’s ‘‘Portrait of a 
Man,”’; and rare pieces of Chinese and 
Oriental art. In the Flemish collection 
is Rembrandt's famous painting, ‘“The 
Visitation’; and in the American 
galleries the “Fencing Master’’ and 





AMBASSADOR BRIDGE 
“The Gateway Between Two Nations’ 
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‘Vespers’ of Detroit’s own Gari Mel- 
chers. 
City or Music 


Patrons of art in Detroit have also 
been alive to its musical development. 
When Ossip Gabrilowitch became resi- 
dent conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Orchestra Hall, one of the 
finest homes of symphony in the 
country, was built. Here, through the 
season, popular Sunday concerts and 
children’s Saturday concerts supple- 
ment the usual mid-week series. In 
pre-depression summers the whole city 
flocked to Belle Isle to listen to the 
symphony in the open air. The Sym- 
phony choir and the city’s numerous 
choral societies also are important. In 
an effort to preserve the best of the 
folk songs and dances of their home- 
lands innumerable nationality groups 
from Detroit's enormous foreign-speak- 
ing population have united in an 
International Folk Art Society, spon- 
sored originally by the International 
Institute of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 


GATEWAY OF COMMERCE AND NATIONS 


In the days of the covered wagons 
Detroit was the gateway to the West. 
It is the gateway of commerce now, 
with the Detroit River carrying more 
trafic than the Panama and Suez 
canals together. Trim freighters loaded 
high with cars go directly from Detroit 
docks to European ports and back 
again. Detroit is also the gateway 
between two nations, Canada and the 
United States. Nowhere else in the 
world do hundreds of commuters go to 
their daily work from one country to 
another. With the opening of the great 
new Ambassador Bridge and the Detroit- 
Windsor Tunnel the two cities became 
like one city though of different 
allegiances. 


From the Canadian shores or decks 
of a Great Lakes liner one can best see 
Detroit’s impressive skyline with the 
beautiful new buildings of the down- 
town financial district rising head and 
shoulders above the rest. A half mile 
up Woodward Avenue, the city’s main 
thoroughfare, are the downtown shop- 
ping centers. Three miles out, at the 
intersection of Second Boulevard and 
Grand Boulevard, are two great monu- 
ments to the motor industry—the 
massive General Motors Building and 
the magnificent Fisher Building whose 
golden topped spire is a shaft of myriad- 
colored light against the night sky. 
The Fisher Building is a complete 
shopping center in itself containing a 
restaurant, drug store, bank, beauty 
parlor, professional offices, parking 
garage for 1,000 cars, and a theatre 
seating 3,000 and decorated in the 
Mayan style of Central America. Official 
recognition of the Fisher Building as 
the most beautiful business building 


erected in 1928 was made by the 
Architectural League of New York in 
the award of a silver medal to the 
architect, Albert Kahn. 


Mopern MIRACLE 


A bus ride out Jefferson Avenue takes 
one on past Belle Isle Bridge through 
the old residential district and miles 
of factories to the shores of Lake St. 
Clair and Gresse Pointe, the finest of 
Detroit’s residential districts. Straight 
out Michigan Avenue, which begins 
at historic Campus Martius and City 
Hall and stretches on to Chicago's 
lake front, are the' River Rouge plant 
of the Ford Motor Company and 
Dearborn, the home of Henry Ford. 


Now that you have fully informed 
vourself concerning the City of Detroit 
as a Convention city, and the State of 
Michigan as a State that does things in 
Vocational Education, meet Miss 
Ereminah Jarrard, Chairman of the 
Local Publicity Committee. 





Ereminah Jarrard 


Ereminah Dalrymple Jarrard, justly 
proud of every syllable of her name 
since it has precisely the right admix- 
ture of the Irish and the Scotch, was 
born in New Brunswick, New Jersey 
over twenty-one years ago. She spent 
much of her early life within the 
shadows of her alma mater, Michigan 
State College in Lansing, Michigan. 

With this auspicious start she early 
learned to watch her p’s and q’s under 
the critical and watchful eye of her 
father among his books. Small wonder 
then that at a tender age she was dis- 
pensing the news of the world to her 
fellow townsmen on the Lansing State 


Here also are the Edison Institute of 
Technology, Greenfield Village, Menlo 
Park, and the Ford Airport, which, 
with the Municipal Airport, supplies 
the East and West with daily airplane 
service. 

Not until the visitor has stood in a 
Ford plant and seen the intricate parts 
of the modern automobile come by on 
pulleys and trolleys, drop into their 
proper places, and the completed motor 
car forthwith proceed under its own 
power, will he fully appreciate the 
modern miracle which has made Detroit 
America’s fourth largest and most 
American citv—still carrying on in 
spite of banking tragedies and recent 
years of “‘compression.”’ 


Journal. At speaking or writing she is 
as much at home as she is at sewing or 
cooking; and of the latter art let us 
say that for years she told the Michigan 
Department of Health in her many 
pamphlets what meals are proper for 
growing youngsters and taught boys 
as well as girls how to prepare the same 
at Detroit's Northern High School. 


At a minute's notice this ‘Minah D. 
her friends call her ’Minah) can whip 
up a speech that just fills the bill, and 
is never at a loss for the story that is 
apropos. She not only likes to talk; she 
likes to listen; she adores conventions 
such as the one she is publicizing for 
this year’s American Vocational As- 
sociation. In short, if we were given 
to punning or to slang, we should sav 
that meetings are her meat. 


In 1929 Miss Jarrard was made 
principal of the Girls’ Vocational 
School, a school of two units many 
taxi blocks apart, one on Harper and 
John R., the other on Twelfth and 
Marquette. Miss Jarrard has been the 
spirit that has built up a school of 
happy, earnest girls who are doing 
useful and beautiful things. 


Someone from the College of the 
City of Detroit must have discovered 
that E. D. J. can dictate to her stenog- 
rapher, carry on a telephone conver- 
sation, and have her skirt hemmed all 
at one and the same moment. At any 
rate said college did bestow upon her 
in the spring of 1930 the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education. It is 
said that she wore the cardboard very 
jauntily,—a wee bit over one eye. 


Look for her in December in shades 
of tan and brown, circulating at tall 
speed among the hotels, and the press 
rooms, and the meeting places, and her 
two divisions of the Girls’ Vocational 
School. You will be glad there to meet 
your genial and versatile chairman of 
publicity for the 1933 American Vo- 
cational Association. 
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Downtown Places 
A. Art Institute 
- ¥ A B. Automobile Club of Michigan 
C. Cass Technical High School 
D. City Hall 
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F. High School of Commerce 
Information-Tours-Visits to Schools .. ee ee 
H. Masonic Temple 
Attendants will be at the information booth in the Hotel . meciuid 
; J. Women’s City Club 
Statler December 6, ready to serve the guests at the convention. It K. Y.M.C.A 
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visits to schools, industrial plants, and civic centers. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By RAY FIFE, President of the American Vocational Association, Columbus, Ohio 


Where Do We Go from Here? 


A story is told of the colored 
private in the World War who 
came into very unexpected and 
uncomfortable relationships 
with a bursting shell. Mose, an 
uninjured but a very much 
frightened individual, was asked 
where he was going. Mose re- 
plied, ‘Brother, I'se don’t know 
where I’se goin’, but I know I’se 
leavin’ from where I now is.”’ 

As the writer is initiating his 
preparation of this message he 
has just completed the reading 
of an article in an educational 
magazine whose author's situ- 
ation is evidently akin to that 
of “‘Mose.”’ It would not be 
strange, in fact, if this author 
had plenty of company among 
those who are responsible for the 
planning of the educational pro- 
grams in the United States. Edu- 
cators realize that the New Deal 
is an effort at the most far-reach- 
ing changes which have been 
attempted in the history of the 
nation. They are groping about 
in a very complex and rapidly 
shifting economic, social and 
civic situation in a worthy at- 
rempt to interpret the situation 
to the people of the United 
states. Before we proceed further, 
ct us emphasize the importance 
f education in the New Deal 

or a brief period, national, state 











Ray Fife 


and local programs of economic 
and social adjustment will be 
accepted on faith. Eventually, if 
they be accepted at all, such 
acceptance must be based upon 
understanding by the rank and 
file who make up the population 
of our country. 

There was a time when the 
educational program necessary 
to such understanding was al- 
most entirely a responsibility of 
our system of schools and col- 
leges. That time has passed. The 
radio, the motion picture, the 
daily newspaper and the weekly 





or monthly magazine in practic- 
ally every home in the land, are 
competing with the school sys- 
tems of the nation as avenues for 
supplying facts and opinions up- 
on which the conclusions of our 
people will be based. The school 
remains, however, as the one 
public means of education which 
has no other interest than to 
give all the facts, so far as it is 
possible to give them at the 
present time. For this reason it 
has a special responsibility in the 
present crisis. 


Dean W. F. Russell, in his 
excellent article on ‘‘Liberty and 
Learning,’ states: ‘“The events 
since Inauguration Day have 
given to the American School- 
master the greatest challenge he 
has ever received.’’ If this chal- 
lenge is to be met, if the school 
is to retain its position of leader- 
ship among educational agencies, 
it must not only know that it is 
going somewhere, it must know 
where it is going, so far as it is 
humanly possible to appraise 
and interpret contemporary eco- 
nomic and social changes. It 
should be unnecessary to say 
that there must be wnuerstanding 
on the part of those who are 
planning educational programs. 
Sound educational programs will 
not be built on glib educational 
catch-words and slogans. 


Continued on Page 3 





